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dedication 

To my wife, 

whose loyalty, understanding, and forbearance made this volume possible. 



The history of the Acacia Fraternity is in reality a record of the process 
of a group of ideals during the first half of the twentieth century. It is the 
record of how a college fraternity, built on a group of ideas and ideals different 
from those in practice at the time of its founding, has maintained the basic 
conceptions of its founders despite the unusual conditions that the last fifty 
years have imposed on all college fraternal organizations. 

In order to tell the story of Acacia in reasonable compass, this history, like 
all histories, must be selective. It has seemed therefore that the tale should be 
concerned with the inception of the Fraternity and of its development rather 
than with the details of each of its parts. Consequently, from the great mass 
of material that is available only those items have been chosen that seem to 
make up that kind of story. Such a process is true of any history. The con¬ 
densation of the events of any one year poses a real problem to the writer 
even if the events of that year occur only in a very limited space and concern 
only a very few people. When the events to be recorded cover a decade, a score 
of years, or a half century, and concern a half hundred localities and several 
thousand men, much care must be exercised in the selection from those ma¬ 
terials so that the main facts are culled from those that are merely local or 
personal in character. This selection should be as objective as is humanly 
possible even though the author has himself played some more or less definite 
part in the events he records. Of his objectivity in this case, you must be the 
judge. 

Since criticism of any work should be based on what the author has tried 
to do, it is highly desirable that he should set forth as clearly and tersely as 
possible his objectives in the writing and something of the methods he has 
employed in trying to reach those ends. 

The main objective of the work has already been shown in the preceding 
paragraph. That objective should be amplified somewhat by pointing out that 
this volume is not intended to be an exhaustive study of everything that each 
member may consider to be important. That sort of treatment would require 
many volumes and would be merely a storehouse of Acacia information 
gathered without regard to the importance of the individual items to the gen¬ 
eral body of readers. This volume merely tries to tell the story of one college 
fraternity treated as a whole. In so far as its progress as an organization was 
affected by particular members or by individual chapters those influences 
have been noted. Where too, the work that a member has done or the position 
that he has attained has added some luster to the name of Acacia, notice has 
been taken of him. 

The general plan of the historf has been chronological. As a result it has 
been necessary to break the thread of the story now and then in order to call 
attention to particular items in their actual sequence of time. It is our hope 


that this will not prove to be confusing. It has also seemed to be desirable to 
gather together the whole group of materials relating to several important 
matters and to treat them in separate chapters. In this way such matters as 
the ritual and the problems of changes in the initiation requirements have been 
set down. Such an arrangement has of necessity caused some repetition and 
some provision of events but it was felt that this treatment would make for 
greater clarity than to split up important material concerning a problem that 
covered many years in order to maintain strict chronological sequence. 

In no sense is this volume a history of the various chapters as such. Only in 
so far as an event in the history of a chapter affected the organization as a 
whole has that event been included. It has been felt that the history of the in¬ 
dividual chapters should be written by the chapters themselves and that these 
separate accounts should be combined into volume by itself. Only in such a 
manner can an adequate account of chapter organization be written. 

As far as has been possible each item has been recorded with accuracy and 
can easily be attested by the records. It has not been felt however that it was 
necessary to encumber each page with footnotes in order to give the volume 
the appearance of a scholarly dissertation. Nor has it been deemed essential 
to append a long and detailed bibliography. Instead a short bibliographical 
essay has been made which will point out the essential sources that have been 
consulted. 

It has been thought wise to devote more space to the formative and growing 
years of the Fraternity than has been used for some of the later events of the 
history. This has been done because it was considered that a clear under¬ 
standing of the ideals and objectives of the founders would make for a more 
complete knowledge of the organization and its place in American collegiate 
fraternity life. 

The task of compiling this record has not been a light one although it has 
been most enjoyable. All the work on it has been done under pressure, for a 
year is a short time to gather and assemble so great a mass of material. If the 
result adds some better knowledge of the worth and place of Acacia in the 
colleges and universities and in the hearts of its members, I shall feel well 
repaid. 

What has been done could not have been accomplished had it not been for 
the help that has come to me from many sources. It is not possible to single 
out for thanks all of those who in one way or another have contributed to the 
material contained in these pages, but my gratitude goes to each of them. 
Special thanks, however, are due to the members of the staff of the Central 
office. Each of them, has been most helpful. Roy Clark and Edgar Kelly have 
encouraged me and aided in every way possible. Walter Dahl has searched out 
material for me and Mrs. Edith A. May, the office manager, has been most 
kind and prompt in caring for my every need for items from the Archives. 
To each of them go my sincere thanks. 

For the rest, I throw myself on your mercy. 

State College, Pennsylvania, January 15, 1954 William S. Dye Jr. 
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a salute to Acacia on its 
golden anniversary 

“Herein is that saying true, one soweth and another reapeth.” 

Half a century ago—how flash the years along—a number of earnest young 
men sowed the seeds which grew into Acacia. 

My Mother’s carefully kept scrapbooks disclose that in 1904 the University 
of Michigan Masonic Club “gave an informal but interesting banquet.” The 
newspaper account continued with the comment: “The club has had its up and 
down experiences in the past, but now it is being organized on a fraternity 
basis, and this was the first social event of the year—a success in every way.” 

The programs, among my souvenirs of the long past days, list me as re¬ 
sponding to a toast at the 1904 banquet and as acting as toastmaster at the 
following 1905 and 1906 banquets. As showing that Acacia had already 
established itself at Michigan, the honor guest speakers in 1906 were Dean 
H. B. Hutchins of the Law School, soon to be elevated to the Presidency of 
the University, Dean M. E. Cooley of the Engineering School, and Congress¬ 
man W. W. Wedemeyer. 

My recollections of the deliberations which resulted in the formation of 
Acacia bring first to mind the name of Dr. William J. Marshall, who comes 
nearest to being the founder of Acacia. Other members who proferred worth¬ 
while suggestions in the discussions as I recall them, included Harlan P. Rowe 
and Clarence G. Hill. Charles A. Sink was then the most enthusiastic sup¬ 
porter of the Acacia movement, and throughout the passing years has been 
the founder who has kept in closest touch with the Michigan Chapter. 

My own contribution to Acacia was insignificant in comparison with the 
work so well done by the other co-founders. My Mother graciously made 
available a room in our home at 228 S. Thayer St. in Ann Arbor for meetings 
of the Fraternity. I remember only once when I took a leading part in the dis¬ 
cussions. This was when some one proposed that we proceed to organize a 
Greek letter fraternity. I reacted violently to the suggestion and succeeded 
in defeating the motion. 

I remain convinced that I was right in the stand above mentioned. Acacia 
can find a worthy place for itself without being a replica of any other fra¬ 
ternity. It may well be, that the type of members drawn to Acacia’s various 
chapters, may not be as sporty as the members found in some of the weatlhier 
fraternities. Acacians in turn can make a place for themselves in University 
life by leading the way in scholarship, tolerance, and patriotism. 

And now Acacia’s jubilee year is here. We who are termed the founders 
have seen the world progress from horse and buggy days to the atomic age. 
When I made my first voyage across the Pacific in 1906 it took me twenty 
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six days from San Francisco to Manila by ship. In 1951 I left Manila by air¬ 
plane for San Francisco, and, due to the difference in time, I arrived before 
I started. What changes in the past! What changes to be expected in the 
future! 

Fifty years from the hour when some of the younger Acacians may be read¬ 
ing what I have written, will occur the centennial celebration of Acacia. Let 
those members of Acacia who survive to that proud moment, ponder if they 
also have sown in order that their brethren may reap. 

I have not read Dr. Wm. S. Dye’s history of Acacia. I do not need to do so. 
I know that it will be factual and comprehensive—the product of a notable 
Acacian who served so faithfully as our National President. 

These inadequate but sincere words are dedicated to the memory of the 
Founders of Acacia who have gone to that “home not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 

Fraternally, 

George A. Malcolm 

Hollywood, California 
October 30, 1953 
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foreword 


It has been my pleasure to know Dr. Wm. S. Dye for over a quarter of a 
century last past—as a delegate to our own Conclaves, as our National Presi¬ 
dent, as a fellow delegate to the National Interfraternity Conference, and, 
finally, as head of the English Department at Penn State, where both my 
daughters went to college. The reader of this book will readily understand how 
he has been able to make Chaucer, for example, not an onerous task to be 
grumblingly endured by his pupils, but a literary tid-bit to be savored with 
delight. 

I was overjoyed when I learned that Bill had agreed to write this history. 
Both because of his close association with the Fraternity from its earliest days 
and because of his outstanding ability as a writer, I feel sure that no one could 
have been found so well equipped for the job. 

Dr. William Seddinger Dye was born (of course, he had not yet acquired 
his doctorate,) in the City of Brotherly Love on July 9, 1880. Believe it or not, 
this learned gentleman never even finished High School but quit in the middle 
of his Junior year. Nevertheless, some three years later he entered Dickinson 
College, made up his conditions, and, after two years work, transferred to the 
University of Pennsylvania where he held scholarships for two years, gradu¬ 
ating in 1905. 

Despite the large numbers of Quakers, Dunkards, Amish, and Mennonites 
in the Pennsylvania area, Bill was reared a Methodist (of which denomination 
my own forebearer, Philip Embury, was the first preacher in this country) 
and, at one time, he toyed with the idea of entering the ministry. However, a 
run-in with one of the not too liberal minded dignitaries of the Church turned 
him from preaching to teaching. His teaching experience has run the gamut 
from mathematics and history at a Preparatory School connected with a 
Business College and managed by an Olympic Champion, through history, 
logic, and ethics at a State Normal School, and culminating in the head pro¬ 
fessorship in the Department of English Literature at Penn State, a position he 
held from 1927 until his retirement with emeritus rank, in 1944. 

Meantime this boy who had never finished high school had received his 
Master’s degree in History at Penn State in 1908 and his doctorate in English 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1915. While still a sophomore at Dickin¬ 
son he had won the coveted Wakeley prize in oratory and from 1912 through 
1914 he was a Harrison Fellow in English at U.P. He is a member of three 
honor societies: Phi Kappa Phi (general scholastic), Theta Alpha Phi (dra¬ 
matic), and Phi Sigma Iota (Romance languages). In his Masonic work, he 
followed up the Blue Lodge with both York and Scottish rites, and belongs 
to the Chapter, Commandery, Consistory, and Shrine. 

When Penn State Chapter of Acacia was installed June 9, 1909, by Grand 
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President Joseph R. Wilson of Philadelphia, Bill Dye was one of its charter 
members. From that time on his interest in the Fraternity, both locally and 
nationally, has been unflagging, culminating in his service as National Presi¬ 
dent from 1922 through 1929, the longest term that any President had served 
up to that time. He has attended ten Conclaves, beginning with the one held 
at Columbia, Missouri, the year after he joined the Fraternity. At the very 
first Conclave he introduced a resolution for the division of the Fraternity into 
four inspection districts, each in charge of a District Deputy—a plan adopted 
some seventeen years later. Even after he retired as President, the Ithaca 
Conclave in 1929 unanimously elected him “Adviser-at-large” to the next 
Conclave. 

Nor is this History by any means his first contribution to Acacia literature. 
The revised Ritual, approved by the National Council in 1938, was largely his 
work. Old timers will remember his page of “Bill Dye’s Dope” in the Triad. 
And surely everyone is familiar with his inspiring “Epic of Acacia” in our 
Pledge Manual. 

At first I was disappointed that Bill had not mentioned that illustrious or¬ 
ganization, the Privy Council, which flourished at the first Estes Park Con¬ 
clave. Then I realized that he was not a member and that he has an old- 
fashioned reluctance to discuss matters as to which he lacks a reasonable ade¬ 
quate background. This much maligned and misunderstood group of cog¬ 
noscenti was accused by the excluded barbarians of existing for the purpose 
of controlling Acacia politics. Actually, while our discussions covered the 
whole range of human affairs from abracadabrae to zymurgy, including Wel¬ 
tanschauung and the state of the nation, the one subject that was taboo was 
fraternity politics. There were just two requirements for membership: a high 
regard for the Rabelaisian school of literature and an unflagging zeal for the 
Twenty-first Amendment. The high point of the Conclave came to some of 
us who took the trip to Colorado Springs and up Pike’s Peak at sunrise where 
we ran into Chic Sales, in whose honor our august group had been named. 

So much for who Bill Dye is and what he has done. Further comment would 
be a vain effort to gild the lily. Read the book and see for yourself. 

David A. Embury 

P.S. Our pledge manual erroneously credits the first appearance of the P.C. 
to the Ithaca Conclave that came two years later. 

New York, N. Y. 

January, 1954 
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list of chapters 

with the dates of their installation and the number of Charter members 
in each one . 

In order to prevent confusion in the preparation of this account of the 
Acacia Fraternity, it has been deemed wise to maintain throughout the nar¬ 
rative the names now given to the various chapters. Originally, some of the 
earlier ones were designated by the letters in the Hebrew alphabet, but that 
method was abandoned in 1913. It was then decided to call each of the sub¬ 
ordinate chapters by the name of the institution where it was located. An ex¬ 
ception was made in the case of the University of Pennsylvania as is noted be¬ 
low. In the list that follows, the present name of the chapter is given, followed 
in those cases where another designation had previously been used. This, in 
turn, is followed by the date of the installation of the chapter and the number 
of charter members in each group. 

War conditions or other difficulties have lead at times to the complete ex¬ 
tinction of some of the chapters but only in the cases of those totally lost is 
notice taken below; the ones that have been reactivated are considered in the 


:>per places in 

the body of this narrative. 


Present Name Former Name 

Installed 

Number of Charter 
Members 

Michigan 

Aleph 

May 12, 1904 

14 

Stanford* 

Beth 

November 12, 1904 

8 

Kansas 

Gimel 

November 14, 1904 

20 

Nebraska 

Daleth 

February 14, 1905 

15 

California 

He 

April 15, 1905 

21 

Ohio State 

Waw 

March 24, 1906 

24 

Dartmouth* 

Zayin 

March 31, 1906 

11** 

Harvard* 

Teth 

April 13, 1906 

15 

Illinois 

Franklin 

Heth 

April 28, 1906 

37 

Univ. of Pa. 

Yodh 

May 3, 1906 

21 

Minnesota 

Kaph 

May 22, 1906 

35 

Wisconsin 

Lamedth 

May 22, 1906 

14 

Missouri 

Mem 

May 17, 1907 

20 

Cornell 

Nun 

May 30, 1907 

32 

Purdue 

Samehk 

October 11, 1907 

26 

Chicago* 

Ayin 

December 5, 1908 

14 

Yale* 

Pe 

January 15, 1909 

14 

Columbia* 

Tsadhe 

March 20, 1909 

22 

Iowa State 

Koph 

March 20, 1909 

35 

Iowa 

Resh 

April 17, 1909 

25 


Penn State 

Shin 

June 9, 1909 

22 

Oregon* 

Tav 

October 28. 1909 

31 

Washington 

Aleph-Aleph 

February 5, 1910 

13 

Northwestern 

Aleph-Beth 

March 3, 1910 

14 

Colorado 

Aleph-Gimel 

January 27, 1911 

32 

Syracuse 

Aleph-Daleth 

June 11, 1911 

16 


The use of Hebrew letters to designate chapters was discontinued from this 
point onward. 


Kansas State 

December 6, 1913 

25 

Texas 

April 6, 1916 

33 

Oklahoma 

May 1, 1920 

14 *** 

Indiana 

May 22, 1920 

37 

George Washington 

April 2, 1923 

27 

North Carolina* 

April 14, 1923 

36 

Oklahoma A. and M. 

May 12, 1923 

42 

Carnegie Tech.* 

May 12, 1923 

39 

Oregon State 

April 19, 1924 

39 

Denver 

May 12, 1925 

40 

Cincinnati* * * * 

May 12, 1929 

39 

Washington State 

December 7, 1935 

15 

Southern California 

March 8, 1947 

24 

Wyoming 

April 20, 1947 

32 

U.C.L.A. 

November 27, 1948 

19 

(University of California, 



Los Angeles) 



Ohio University 

February 12, 1949 

42 

Renssalaer 

April 10, 1949 

22 

Miami (Ohio) 

May 21, 1949 

31 

New Hampshire 

December 3, 1949 

71 

Colorado A. and M. 

April 29, 1950 

17 

Evansville 

May 14, 1950 

44 

Vermont 

December 9, 1950 

21 

Arizona 

December 17, 1950 

14 

Arkansas 

April 14, 1951 

16 

*Denotes Chapter that is extinct at this writing. 



**The date of the installation of Dartmouth is found in the report of Clarence G. 
Hill the National Secretary to the Second Conclave of the Fraternity held in 1906. The 
number of charter members is approximate and is based not only on the fact that at 
the Second Conclave the sum of $44.00 was received as initiation fees from Dartmouth 
at the rate of $4.00 for each initiate but also on a list obtained through Dartmouth 
authorities. 

***Although only 14 are listed as charter members of the Oklahoma Chapter, ap¬ 
parently 48 in all were initiated on May 1, 1920. 

****Silver Anniversary Chapter. 
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The following chapters for one reason or another were obliged to suspend 
operations for varying periods of time: Northwestern, Kansas, Nebraska, Wis¬ 
consin, Missouri, Iowa, Texas, Oregon State, Denver. They have since been 
reactivated and are now in flourishing condition. 


Northwestern 

reactivated 

May 12, 1921 

Kansas 

reactivated 

May 1, 1947 

Texas 

reactivated 

December 14, 1947 

Oregon State 

reactivated 

April 10, 1948 

Denver 

reactivated 

May 29, 1948 

Nebraska 

reactivated 

March 26, 1949 

Wisconsin 

reactivated 

October 14, 1950 

Missouri 

reactivated 

January 6, 1951 

Iowa 

reactivated 

June 13, 1951 
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The Inception of Acacia 


In many respects Acacia is unique among college fraternities. It started 
out to be different. It chose the name Acacia to distinguish it from the ordinary 
run of fraternities all of which were called by combinations of letters from the 
Greek alphabet. To further set itself apart, it selected, during its early years, 
Hebrew letters to designate its chapters. More important than all this, it 
selected its members from an already select group, the Masonic Fraternity. It 
made no secret of the fact, too, that it intended to discriminate even among 
the members of this group. Only those members of the Masonic order who 
were students or faculty members of a college or university were deemed 
worthy of election to the newly formed Fraternity if they were both serious 
and clubable and if they were determined to keep their fraternity home free 
from some of the besetting sins of college fraternities of its day—drinking, 
gambling, and loose women. To accomplish these ends Acacia wrote these 
ideas into its fundamental law, and demanded from each initiate a pledge 
to preserve them. As a fraternity it has never apologized for its principles or 
its standards, but has boasted of them and discriminated in their favor. It held 
that the reason for an education was to teach men to discriminate wisely, and 
it believed implicitly that from its limited field of choice, it was right to pick 
for its brotherhood only those whose dispositions, ideals, and interests would 
make them brethren in reality as well as in name. 

Walter S. Wheeler, one of the founders of the Fraternity, not long after 
its establishment, stated quite tersely the thoughts that induced the founders 
to establish the organization: (Journal I: p. 36) 

“Being Masons, the members will naturally be older than the mem¬ 
bers of other college fraternities and will therefore be largely from pro¬ 
fessional departments. It will be the purpose of the fraternity to furnish 
a home for its members, where Masons visiting the University of the 
city may find a welcome.” He felt that “By constant association with 
men imbued with Masonic principles and ideas, as well as by practicing 
the fraternalism taught in Masonry, its members may derive a sub¬ 
stantial benefit.” Then follows a significant sentence, “In a sense it will 
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be exclusive even among Masons.” He continues to enumerate the quali¬ 
ties that should mark the prospective members. They should be chosen 
“because of their standing as students, because of the position they 
occupy in their respective departments and because of their character 
as men and Masons, so that the fraternity may have such an influence 
that every Mason who enters the university will put forth his best efforts 
that he may be recognized as a worthy candidate for the fraternity.” 

This statement was summed up and is still being asserted in the preambles 
of the various editions of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Fraternity. At 
the time of the initial organization of the Michigan Chapter, the founding 
Chapter of Acacia, that group of fourteen men asserted, 

“We, Master Masons, firmly believing that the principles of Ancient 
Free Masonry are worthy of most careful cultivation among university 
brothers, do hereby adopt this constitution for the purpose of uniting us 
in closer friendship, and to more effectually inculcate Masonic princi¬ 
ples in Master Masons of the University of Michigan.” (Journal I: p. 

67) 

When the Constitution for the national organization was adopted at the 
First Conclave in June of 1905, the only change that was made in the pre¬ 
amble was the addition of the words “students and faculty members of vari¬ 
ous universities” after the words Master Masons in the first line of the pre¬ 
amble printed above and the substitution of the words “among university 
men” in place of “of the University of Michigan” at the end of the original 
preamble. 

By the time the 1914 Conclave convened, the constitution had been sub¬ 
jected to a number of amendments, but the essential idea contained in the 
original Preamble was retained and made more explicit. This revised Con¬ 
stitution contained this statement in its Preamble, 

“We, students, faculty and alumni of various universities and col¬ 
leges, being Master Masons, and believing that the principles of Free¬ 
masonry are worthy of the most careful cultivation among university 
and college brethren, do hereby adopt this Constitution for the purpose 
of strengthening the ties of friendship one with another, to develop a 
greater zeal for the Masonic institution, to prepare ourselves as edu¬ 
cated men to take a more active part and have a greater influence in 
the affairs of the community in which we may reside, and above all to 
seek the truth and knowing it to give light to those with whom we may 
be associated as we travel along life’s pathway.” 

When the Masonic requirement for membership was removed in the 1930’s, 
although all reference to Masonry was taken from the preamble, the remain¬ 
der of that statement was retained intact as may be seen by a glance at Edi¬ 
tions of the Constitution adopted subsequent to 1928. 


“We, students, faculty, and alumni of various universities and col¬ 
leges, do hereby adopt this Constitution: to strengthen the ties of friend¬ 
ship, one with another; to prepare ourselves as educated men to take a 
more active part and to have a greater influence in the affairs of the 
community in which we may reside; and, above all, to seek the truth 
and, knowing it, to give light to those with them we may be associated 
as we travel along life’s pathway.” (Preamble, ’28; ’31) 

It was on such foundations that the establishment and building of Acacia 
was accomplished. 

To one man, William J. Marshall, Mich. A.B. ’05, M.D. ’09, a kindly, soft- 
spoken gentleman, goes the credit for the establishment of the Fraternity. 
Thoroughly devoted to the Masonic order, Marshall first became interested 
in the Masonic Club that was having a precarious existence at the University. 
When he realized that it was an unwieldy organization, he threw himself 
heart and soul into finding a solution for the perplexing question of how to 
make Masonry work effectively among university and college students. He 
was in truth, as his friend and fellow student, Charles A. Sink, Mich. ’04, calls 
him, “Acacia’s Grandfather.” It is Sink who describes most vividly the open¬ 
ing scene of the founding of the Fraternity. In an article in the Journal, 
(Vol. X; pp. 239-241) he writes, 

“The scene opens shortly after college began in the fall of 1903. The 
writer was at work in the University Library when a good-looking, be- 
whiskered gentleman approached him and said: ‘Hello Sink.’ It took 
the writer some little time to recognize his old friend, Marshall, beneath 
this disguise, for he (Marshall) had been out of college two years, but 
the reunion was all the more hearty for these few moments of suspense. 

“Marshall immediately began, in the spirit of a first class lawyer; to 
ply questions regarding the demise of the old Masonic Club in which he 
had been a moving spirit. . . . During his absence from college he had 
learned of the infant’s ill health, but had not learned until his return 
that it had so nearly died. 

“The writer gave him as much information as possible and, to be 
frank, tried to carry an air of interest . . . Marshall was all enthusiasm. 
Several times within the next few days he met the writer and each time 
the Masonic Club was the burden of his conversation. He talked it, he 
ate it, and evidently slept it. . . . 

“ ‘We got to organize it on a Fraternity basis,’ he said, ‘We will take 
in only those who are interested and will work . . . rather than keep it 
open to all Masons of the University.’ ” 

Some of the events leading to the formation of the Fraternity are reasonably 
clear, although all of them are dependent on the memory of those who in some 
measure or other participated in them. The first of these statements came 
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two years after the Fraternity was established and is found in the first issue 
of the Journal, where Dr. Marshall in a two and a half page article summed 
up the history of ten years. In this article he made clear that the Michigan 
Masonic Club, out of which the Acacia Fraternity arose, lasted in a desultory 
fashion from 1894 to 1904. The movement was the result of the desire of four 
men of the 1895 law class, P. A. Shanor and W. W. Moore from Pennsylvania, 
W. S. Rundell from Michigan, and W. C. Michaels from Kansas, to organize 
the Masonic students of the University. Twice they issued calls for a meeting 
of all university Masons, but it was not until February 24, 1894, that enough 
men, fourteen in all, responded for them to effect a temporary organization. It 
is scarcely necessary to go into the meager details that remain, for when the 
Fraternity was finally established in 1904, the minutes of the meetings of the 
various efforts at establishing a Masonic Club were ordered destroyed. It is 
sufficient to note that within a year 55 had joined the organization and by 
November, 1896, there were 94 members on the roll. A suite of rooms near 
the campus was secured and in June, 1900, a house was leased. The club had 
been incorporated under the laws of the State of Michigan on June 5, 1895, 
but neither house nor incorporation could hold together such a loosely or¬ 
ganized club designed merely for social purposes. During the next three years 
the club, to all intents and purposes, ceased to exist. 

In the meantime, Marshall had left the University to spend two years teach¬ 
ing in his home town high school. In 1903, on his return to the University to 
continue his college work, he learned that the old Masonic Club had, as a 
living organization, ceased to exist. It was then that he accosted Sink in the 
Michigan University Library and the conversations began that led to the 
formation of Acacia. This has already been narrated. It is necessary only to 
mention the fact that Marshall really wrote the epitaph of this club when he 
said, “The club always had a large membership, yet because of its many weak 
points in its organization, it was doomed to pass out of existence.” 

So it was that out of the loosely organized and informal Masonic Club at 
the University of Michigan and because of the enthusiasm of one man who 
succeeded in interesting a few other kindred spirits, there sprang, Phoenix-like, 
the Acacia Fraternity. Out of a dozen different accounts by members of this 
founding brotherhood, the fact is easily discernible that William Marshall 
was the one who kindled the flame that put an end to the moribund, undis¬ 
criminating Masonic Club. It was he who produced from its embers a new 
organization founded on Masonic principles, but that reserved the right to 
discriminate among the members of that already selective group of men in 
order to secure a compact organization of those who had similar interests and 
whose characters were above reproach. 

The beginnings of the actual organization are well reported in the first issue 
of the Fraternity’s Magazine, The Journal of the Acacia Fraternity which 
appeared under the date of May, 1906. Later, in other articles in the magazine 



More than any other person, Dr. Marshall might be considered the true “founder” of Acacia, 
ihe tour pictures above were taken (upper left) at the time of his graduation from the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan; (upper right) as a Major in the Medical Corps during World War I* 
(lower left) during World War II; and (lower right) at his last official Acacia appearance, 
speaking at Founder’s Day at the Washington State Chapter. 
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and in several manuscript accounts in the Archives of the Fraternity, the es¬ 
sential facts become apparent. It is true that there are some discrepancies in 
minor details but the trend of the events is indisputable. . 

In the first issue of The Journal are articles by four of the founding breth¬ 
ren : Harland Page Rowe, who became the first president of the national or¬ 
ganization; by William J. Marshall, who became the first secretary of the 
Michigan Chapter and consequently of the national organization, for Michi¬ 
gan for the first year was the national organization; by Edward Everett Gallup, 
who became a director of the Michigan Chapter; and by Walter Stedman 
Wheeler, who also was one of the first directors. In all these accounts the course 
of events is clear, and it runs as follows: 

While the Fraternity was conceived in the Michigan University Library, its 
birth took place in a little room occupied by Benjamin DeRoy, at 236 South 
Thayer Street, in a house owned by Edward Gallup in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
During the winter and spring of 1903-04, a little group led mainly by Marshall 
and Wheeler met there each week. On January 31, 1904, a motion prevailed 
for the appointment of a committee “to ascertain the legal requirements for 
forming a fraternal organization to be national in scope.” Apparently the in¬ 
vestigation was made and then conversations were entered into with the Ma¬ 
sonic authorities so that there would be no repercussions from the Grand 
Lodges concerning the nature of the organization. When all these matters had 
been cleared satisfactorily, the organization was ready to be consummated. 
Accordingly, on May 11, 1904, fourteen men went to the office of Justice of 
the Peace, William Doty, who was also a Past Grand Master of Masons in the 
State of Michigan, and before him, as Notary Public, drew up the articles of 
association as required by the Public Acts law of Michigan, (Act 171, 1903). 
A copy of the articles, duly attested by William Doty, and now in the Archives 
contains only the names of Harlan P. Rowe, George A. Malcolm, William J. 
Marshall, Harvey J. Howard, Walter S. Wheeler, Harry B. Washburn, Ben¬ 
jamin E. DeRoy, Clarence G. Hill, and Edward E. Gallup. That makes nine 
in all. It is probable that the other five were not signers because this group who 
signed were the chosen officers and directors of the organization. On May 12, 
1904, the original of this document was filed with the Clerk of Washtenaw 
County and on May 27, 1904, it was received for record by the Secretary of 
State of the State of Michigan and was entered in the Record of Incorpora- 
ti° ns . 

Besides the men mentioned above, the original members of the first Chapter 
were James Monroe Cooper ’03 M, Jared Waldo Hawkins ’04 L, Ernest Rich¬ 
ard Ringo ’04 L, Ralph Burton Scatterday ’04 L, and Charles Albert Sink 04. 
Of the others, Rowe was ’04 lit., Malcolm, ’04 lit, ’06 L, Marshall, ’05 lit, 
’09 M, Howard, ’04 lit, Wheeler, ’04 L, DeRoy, ’04 L, Hill, ’05 L, and Gallup, 
’06 lit. 

Francis W. Shephardson, who compiled a short history of the Fraternity in 
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1913 names seventeen founders. This number was doubtless secured from the 
minutes of the First Conclave held in June 1905. These minutes also note that 
the national organization remitted to the Michigan Chapter $34.00 on a 
motion which reads as follows: “Motion made and carried, that the national 
organization remit the amount due from Aleph for the incorporation of the 
original seventeen men, who organized Aleph Chapter. Amount remitted 
$34.00.” Since the installation fee had been set at $2.00 per man, this would 
seem to indicate that W. L. Miggett, W. A. Hall, and M. Wolff were at the 
time considered to be founding members, were it not for the fact that the 
Michigan Chapter roll lists Wolff as being initiated October 22, 1904, and 
withdrawing in June 1905; Hall as being initiated November 19, 1904, and 
Miggett as being initiated November 30, 1904. The minute book of Michigan 
Chapter shows that Wolff was proposed for membership at a special meeting 
held October 10, 1904, and Hall and Miggett at a meeting held November 8, 
1904. So it seems reasonable to conclude that the names of the fourteen men 
named above, the names that are to be found on the bronze plate on the Acacia 
bench on the University campus, dedicated at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the founding of the Fraternity, should be accepted as the founders. 

After fifty years it becomes difficult in view of the many statements on the 
question to say with certainty just what persons made up the founders of the 
Fraternity. Here is the evidence as I have been able to collect it. The duplicate 
of the incorporation application of May 11, 1904, contains the names of 
nine persons as signers of the petition: Rowe, Marshall, Malcolm, Howard, 
Wheeler, Washburn, DeRoy, Hill, and Gallup. To this list the chapter roll of 
Michigan Chapter adds the names of Cooper, Ringo, Hawkins, Sink, and 
Scatterday, and these are the names which, as Tapping, the National Editor 
in 1924, says were placed on the Acacia Bench on the University of Michigan 
campus after thorough research. Furthermore, the Michigan Chapter Minute 
Book for the months of May and June, 1904, mentions at various times the 
names of Cooper and Hawkins, but the other three, Ringo, Sink and Scatter¬ 
day are not mentioned probably because they were candidates for graduation 
and were therefore too busy to take much part in the organization. What pur¬ 
ports to be the photograph of the charter members or founders appeared in 
the first number of The Journal without the names attached. It was published 
again in May, 1924, with the names attached. There were sixteen persons in 
that picture, the additions to those named above being R. W. Bunting and 
Charles Van Valkenburgh, Jr. Again referring to the minutes of the Chapter 
we find that Dr. Bunting, Van Valkenburgh and a man named L. F. Cleve¬ 
land were among eight who had been voted on as possible members and 
who now appear as numbers 15, 16, and 17 on the chapter roll as having been 
initiated, Bunting on May 31, Cleveland on June 3, and Van Valkenburgh on 
June 16. There is no further mention of Cleveland who, if seventeen is taken 






ow: E. E. Gallup, R. B. Scatterday, E. R. Ringo, R. W. Bunting (pledge), C. C. Van Valkenburgh (pledge), C. G. Hill, B. E. DeRoy. Middle 
[. J. Howard, W. B. Washburn, W. J. Marshall, H. R. Rowe, W. S. Wheeler, G. A. Malcolm, J. W, Hawkins. Front Row: C. A. Sink, J. M. 
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as the number of founders, may be the missing one rather than those mentioned 
by Shepardson in his brief history. Although there is no mention of the fact 
anywhere that I can find, it is probable that either by agreement the found¬ 
ing charter was kept open until the end of the college year 1903-04, or that 
this is merely a picture of the Michigan Chapter at the end of 1904. If the 
former is the situation, then while Bunting, Cleveland, and Van Valkenburgh 
may be considered Charter Members, only the other fourteen can be desig¬ 
nated founders. 

Although it might be informative to the readers of this account of the begin¬ 
nings of a fraternity to have detailed more minutely the various steps in the 
organization of the Fraternity, it is scarcely necessary in an overall account of 
its fifty years of existence. Those who are interested in such minutiae of organ¬ 
ization can find it in the early publications of the Fraternity or in the minutes 
of Michigan Chapter now in the Archives. Some facts, however, should be 
set down. 

May 11, 1904, fell on a Wednesday and it was not until Saturday, May 14, 
that the organization meeting took place. In the minutes of that first meeting 
we read, “In as much as that organization known by the name of ‘The Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Masonic Club’ having served its purpose, we the members 
of the said ‘Club’ have met for the purpose of organizing a fraternity to be 
known in law as ‘The Aleph Chapter of the Acacia Fraternity, adopting its 
articles of incorporation and electing its officers for the ensuing year.’ ” With 
the election of the already designated officers, the organization meeting closed. 
On the same day a second meeting was held at which the Ritual, prepared 
largely by Marshall with the help of Past Grand Master Doty and Mr. Louis 
Cass Goodrich, 1 was adopted along with a number of other matters that seemed 
necessary to set the new organization in motion. On May 24, the Constitution 
that was to govern the Chapter for the first year was adopted. On June 4, it 
was decided that the colors of the Fraternity should be “dark blue and gold.” 
(Later, at the first Conclave, the Blue was changed to Black and so it has 
remained.) On June 6, “It was moved and supported that the triangles of 
the pin contain the Hebrew word for Acacia if suitable letters can be found 
but if not that they contain the Hebrew letters A. P. and S.” 

It was not until January 17, 1905, that the pin for Acacia was described 
with any detail in the minutes. There the statement is that it is to be “a large 
right triangle within which are three small right triangles, containing the 
three Hebrew letters, Shin, Teth, He, and the large right triangle to be sur¬ 
rounded by jewels.” It will be noted that even this direction did not specify 
that the triangle should be of the first quadrant or that the proportions should 
be 3, 4, 5. Nor did it specify the kind or the number of jewels. This matter 

Goodrich became the first honorary member of the Michigan Chapter on June 27, 
1905. On August 7, 1905, he died suddenly while attending a school of instruction at 
Sault St. Marie Chapter 126, R.A.M. 
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was not set down with any definiteness until some years later. In reality, though 
the early pins were properly proportioned, the nature of the jewels was left 
to the desires of the individual members and to their ability to pay for what 
they wanted. All these matters, except the number of jewels, were provided 
for when the First Conclave met on June 27, 1905, at which time this state¬ 
ment appears in the official minutes of the Conclave: 

“The official emblem of this fraternity shall be: — 

“A pin in the shape of a right triangle, of the first quadrant, whose sides 
shall be proportionally “Three,” “Four,” and “Five,” the side three being the 
base. The bounds of this triangle shall be studded with jewels. Within this 
larger triangle there shall be three smaller triangles against a black enamel 
background; within each of these smaller triangles shall be placed one of the 
three Hebrew letters, “Shin,” “Teth,” “He,” in their order from right to left 
[counter-clockwise] around the triangle.” (Journal Vol. I: p. 50.) 

Before continuing with the history of the newly formed Fraternity, it seems 
wise to pause a minute to examine the reasons for the name that its founders 
gave it. 

When those who were responsible for the new Fraternity were seeking for 
a name that would distinguish it from the ordinary Greek letter bodies and 
which would at the same time distinguish it as a body of Masons, they con¬ 
ferred with Past Grand Master Doty and Mr. Louis Goodrich who had held 
many high offices in the higher York Rite bodies. At their suggestion, the 
name Acacia was suggested because of its association with Masonry. 

The name itself is interesting for not only does it have Masonic tradition 
behind it but it also has a religious significance that binds it closely with the 
Tabernacle and the Temple and their furnishings. The Ark of the Convenant, 
according to the account in the book of Exodus, was made of acacia wood as 
were a number of other parts of the Tabernacle. It has been difficult however 
to isolate the particular kind of acacia of which more than 400 species exist. 
Traditionally, however, it has been thought to be either one of two kinds, 
Acacia nilotica or Acacia Senegal. Albert G. Mackay, M.D., in his Lexicon 
of Freemasonry, although he has apparently mistaken the exact species and 
has called it the Mimosa nilotica says that “The acacia of Freemasonry is the 
Mimosa Nilotica of Linnaeus, a shrub which grew in great abundance in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem.” He goes on to explain that the shrub was planted 
on the graves to mark the place of interment outside the walls of the city so 
that no one would pass over the graves. It is a well known fact, that according 
to Jewish law, a body could not be kept within the city for more than a day 
and that burial took place outside the city. But for the most part, evidence 
seems to indicate that these burials were made in caves. So it must have been 
in only a small number of cases, unless it was among the very poor, that 
graves were dug outside the city walls. Traditionally then the story that 
Mackay tells may be true, and yet there is some doubt since the particular 


acacia that he names seems, from all evidence that has been accumulated, to 
have been the same as that which was used for the making of the Ark of the 
Convenant and many of the furnishings for the Tabernacle. A shrub as we 
know it and as Mackay called it would scarcely have produced the hard, close- 
grained wood that when polished took on a rich orange-brown color that is 
the characteristic of the Nilotica or the Senegal. Nor is it likely that it would 
have produced logs sufficiently large for the making of the supports for the 
walls of the tent-like Tabernacle. (See Exodus, especially chapters 25-27 
where the specifications of the Tabernacle are set down.) It is to be noted also 
that when the Temple was built at Jerusalem by Solomon, cedar and olive 
wood were the materials that were used for supports and furnishings. 

Because the word “Acacia” had such historical and traditional significance 
for Masons, it seemed to the founders of the Fraternity that it was a most 
appropriate name for their new organization. Being an evergreen it was an 
emblem of immortality among the ancients. What better name could be chosen 
for a fraternity that was being built to last always? 

The meetings of the Michigan Chapter during May and June, 1904, were 
concerned among other things with that of securing a house for the next 
college year. A number of places were investigated and when September, 1904, 
came, the group moved to 1103 East Huron Street in Ann Arbor. 

It was at this place that the new organization began the serious business 
of making workable the Fraternity which had been founded. New members 
were incorporated in the Chapter. Three had been added the previous June 
and twelve more were to be acquired before the end of the 1904-05 college 
year. The effort to secure new members had a cosmopolitan character for the 
new members were from the colleges of Literature, Arts, Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Engineering. Acacia was really on its way. 

The first year of Acacia’s existence was fraught with significant actions by 
the Mother Chapter. The constitution which Michigan Chapter adopted and 
under which it operated for the first year as the supreme executive and judicial 
body of the new Fraternity became the model for the National Constitution 
that was adopted at the First Conclave. One significant provision was added 
when the National Constitution was adopted. It provided (Art. II; sec. 2, a,) 
that Master Masons would be eligible for membership, provided that they 
“are not members of any other organization which will interfere with any of 
his duties or obligations to this fraternity.” This provision, as we shall see 
later, became the subject of some dispute among the early chapters and it was 
not fully enforced until eight or nine years later. 

As in the case of the Constitution and By-Laws, so it was in regard to the 
Ritual. Not only has the symbolism of the early work of Marshall, Rowe, and 
Sink, the originators of the Ritual, and of Marshall and Cooper, the first 
revisers, been kept, but the essential pledges that have made Acacia unique 
among college fraternities, have also continued to be a part of the initiation 
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ceremonies. It is true that the Ritual has been developed in many ways and 
has been subject to many revisions, but it must be borne in mind that these 
developments and revisions have been made only with the object of more 
strongly enforcing the original lessons of the Ritual. The Ritual, like the Con¬ 
stitution, will be discussed more at length later on. It was thought proper, 
however, at the outset to make it plain that the original ideas of the founders 
have been kept in their essentials throughout the history of the Fraternity. 

During this new college year, 1904-05, arose the problem of adding new 
chapters so that the Fraternity would in reality become a national organ¬ 
ization as its founders had hoped it would become. Masonic Clubs were al¬ 
ready in existence in some of the mid-western universities and at least one 
was said to be operating on the west coast. Hawkins and Wheeler, who had 
gone to the Pacific Coast, were asked to investigate the situation, and on 
September 27, 1904, the Michigan Chapter, which had virtually become the 
national organization, voted to give Hawkins a “special dispensation to 
organize a chapter of the Acacia Fraternity at Leland Stanford University.” 
On October 31, 1904, the Constitution of the new Chapter was approved and 
on November 12 “At Masonic Hall in Palo Alto . . . Beth Chapter of the 
Acacia Fraternity was established by J. W. Hawkins and W. S. Wheeler, 
members of the original chapter at the University of Michigan.” (From The 
Daily, Palo Alto, November 13, 1904.) 

In rapid succession petitions were received from Kansas University, Ne¬ 
braska, and the University of California. Kansas, whose petition was received 
on November 9, was installed by President Harlan Rowe on November 25 as 
Gimel Chapter and on February 14, 1905, Rowe installed Nebraska Chapter 
with the Hebrew designation of Daleth Chapter. On March 24, 1905, the 
petition from the University of California “Square and Compass Society” 
was received and approved and it was “moved and supported that the petition 
... be granted and that a copy of this motion be sent them to serve as a tempo¬ 
rary charter until such time as a permanent one shall be granted them by the 
National Organization. Carried.” It was then voted that the honor of install¬ 
ing the new Chapter should be given to the Stanford Chapter which should 
be asked to have “Bro. Hawkins to participate.” This fifth chapter, known 
as He Chapter, was installed on April 15, 1905, at Berkeley, California, al¬ 
though Hawkins does not seem to have been present. 

So it was that within a year after the formal founding of Acacia, five chap¬ 
ters were included in the national organization. Then, as had been hoped, it 
was decided on April 11, 1905, to call a “national convention to be held at 
Ann Arbor the Friday and Saturday of commencement week, June 23 and 24 
and the week following, at which each chapter will be entitled to two delegates 
or two votes.” The time of meeting was changed, however, on May 6 to 
June 26, 1905. 
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Thus it was that the Michigan Chapter prepared to turn over its leader¬ 
ship to a more national set of officials. It had borne the entire burden of organ¬ 
ization and promotion under the efficient leadership of its first officers who 
should be considered the first officers of the national organization. They were, 
as elected on May 14, 1904, as follows: 

President Harlan Page Rowe 

Vice-President George Arthur Malcolm 

Secretary William J. Marshall 

Treasurer Harvey James Howard 

Director Walter Stedman Wheeler 

Director Benjamin Emanuel DeRoy 

Director Edward Everett Gallup 

Director Harry Both Washburn 

Director Clarence George Hill 

The first National Convention or Conclave of the Fraternity was held as 
scheduled at Ann Arbor, from June 26-30, 1905. Michigan was represented 
by Harlan P. Rowe and Clarence G. Hill; Stanford by Earl Miller; Kansas 
by O- Q- Clafin; Nebraska by Charles R. Weeks; and California by Earl E. 
Miller, as proxy. 

The Convention was called to order at the Michigan Chapter House on 
June 27, 1905 by Charles A. Brinkley, who had been elected President of the 
Michigan Chapter at its annual meeting in May, 1905, and who, by virtue of 
his office, was up until this time the head of the Acacia Fraternity. The Con¬ 
vention immediately effected a temporary organization with Harlan P. Rowe 
of Michigan as chairman and Earl E. Miller of Stanford as secretary. Under 
this temporary organization the delegates constituted themselves as a Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole and proceeded to consider and adopt the Constitution for 
the Fraternity. On that first day of the Convention, June 27, 1905, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole reported to the Convention and that body adopted the 
Constitution. 

The next day the first order of business was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. This election resulted as follows: 

President Harlan Page Rowe, Michigan 

First Vice-President Oliver Quincy Claflin, Kansas 

Second Vice-President John Westover, Nebraska 

Secretary Clarence George Hill, Michigan 

Treasurer Earl E. Miller, Stanford 

Thus organized, the Conclave as it then became, proceeded to discuss the 
Ritual. A number of changes were made in the one in use at Michigan and, 
finally adopted, it was ordered printed. The pin was adopted, as has been 









THE FIRST ACACIA CONCLAVE, JUNE, 1905 

Delegates to the First Grand Conclave were (left to right) E. E. Miller, Stanford; C. G. Hill, Michigan; O. Q. Clafiin, Kansas; C. R. Weeks, Ne¬ 
braska; and National President, H. P. Rowe, Michigan. 
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already noted, and its use restricted to members, their mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, or, as rather naively stated, “the person to whom such member is 
engaged.” Initiation fees were doubled to four dollars for actives, and three 
dollars for alumni, while active dues for the National Fraternity were set at 
twenty-five cents a month, payable through each chapter. 

Towards the close of the Conclave a significant action was taken that, after 
a number of years of what amounted to nullification or evasion, finally was 
strictly enforced as we shall see when we examine this question more fully. 
The minutes state that it was decided that “If any member of this Fraternity 
join any Greek letter Fraternity other than an honorary Fraternity, it shall 
be deemed cause for expulsion.” This particular decision was construed at 
the time and for some time afterwards as not being applicable to those mem¬ 
bers of Greek fraternities who might unite with Acacia. The whole issue, later 
called the dual membership problem, was filled with difficulties. 

Two other actions of significance were taken: First, it was decided that 
each chapter should bear the expense of its delegates to National Conclaves; 
and second, it was voted to encourage college members of Eastern Star to 
form sororities similar to the Acacia organization. 

To the Secretary’s report of the meeting in the first issue of The Journal 
is appended his report on how the orders of the Conclave were executed. 
Here is the first notice of the Minnesota case which is considered in detail 
at the end of this chapter. Here too is the Secretary’s request that the Grand 
Council permit him “to make this pamphlet (that is the printing of the 
minutes of the Conclave) the first number of the annual publication of the 
Fraternity, to be a magazine called “The Acacia,” and to contain a full report 
of the Grand Conclave, Grand Council, and of each chapter; to contain a 
complete directory of the members, alumni and active, a history of the Frater- 
nity and articles by men prominent in Masonic circles.” This request was 
granted by the other members of the Council and, in May of 1906, the first 
number of the magazine appeared, but it was not called as the Secretary had 
suggested. It appeared as Journal of the Acacia Fraternity. 

So ended the first meeting of the Grand Conclave of Acacia. All the work 
had been done in four days by the first delegates. These were, H. P. Rowe and 
C. G. Hill of Michigan; Earl E. Miller of Stanford ; Oliver Quincy Claflin of 
Kansas; Charles R. Weeks of Nebraska; and Earl E. Miller as proxy delegate 
for California. 

Everything, however, was not smooth sailing for the infant organization. 
Questions about the priority of the idea for a fraternity called Acacia arose 
shortly after the actual establishment of the Michigan Chapter was effected. 
It is essential, therefore, that we glance, at least, at one of the problems that 
appeared. 

As in the case of the Michigan Masonic Club, we learn—although there is 
not much definite information on the point—that, during the last decade of the 


nineteenth century and the first decade of this one, Masonic clubs sprang up 
in a number of the universities. Whether the movement was spontaneous in 
each case there is no means of ascertaining. It may be that the movement was 
inspired or it may have been imitative as many student customs in one uni¬ 
versity are soon copied in others. We do know that there were some Masonic 
clubs, established as purely social groups in other universities by the time that 
the one in Michigan changed into a fraternity, and we know that after the 
fraternity status was established, clubs sprang up elsewhere in order to petition 
for membership in Acacia. 

That others were in existence led to one of the first problems that Acacia 
had to face. There was as early as 1903 or 1904, one such club of Masons at the 
University of Minnesota. Since its actions caused quite a stir in the young 
Fraternity it deserves a place in this narrative. Although the facts were some¬ 
what garbled at the beginning, a careful examination of all evidence available 
seems to make the situation quite clear and the conclusion inevitable. 

The story begins, according to Marshall’s account, late in February, 1905. 
Rowe, however, suggests that correspondence between Michigan and Min¬ 
nesota, the parties to the dispute, took place in August of that year. At that 
time Rowe instructed Hill to try to get Minnesota to apply for an Acacia 
charter. The matter in dispute arose when Robert R. Rankin, the secretary of 
the Chapter at the Leland Stanford University wrote to ask about some circum¬ 
stances connected with a visit the Chapter there had had from “Bro. Andrew 
Johnson from the University of Minnesota.” The letter, addressed to Hill, was 
received in Ann Arbor on March 3, 1905. This letter is preserved in the 
Archives of the Fraternity along with the other items in the affidavit described 
below. It is also published in a reprint of that affidavit on p. 165 of Vol. XVII 
of The Triad of Acacia. Quoting from Rankin’s letter we find that the Stan¬ 
ford men “were more than surprised to find him a member of an organization 
which he called Acacia Fraternity and to find him wearing a pin, with the 
letters, Sin (sic), Teth, He upon it. He explained that there was another such 
organization in Ohio but that they owed no relation to each other or to any 
other fraternity outside of Masonic brothers.” 

“His claim was that Minnesota had the first organization of its kind that he 
knew of and that Michigan had written to them about it and had later adopted 
their name and letters.” 

There is no date on this letter although the affidavit states that it was 
received “about March 3, 1905.” It happens that Hill, to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed, was not secretary of the Michigan Chapter but Marshall was. Hill 
became Secretary of the national organization in June 1905. Furthermore the 
minutes of March 14, 1905, although they refer to a letter from Stanford, state 
that the letter was concerned with amendments to Stanford’s constitution re¬ 
garding a quorum. In addition, Hill reported to the Second Grand Conclave 
held in Chicago, June 20, 21, and 22, 1906, that “On September 1, 1905, the 
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secretary^ having received word of complications between our Fraternity and 
the Minnesota Club, asked the Grand Council for their advice, and offered 
several solutions to the problem.” (Journal II; pp. 20, 21) All of this seems 
to indicate that the dispute arose in the summer of 1905. In the same issue of 
The Journal, p. 46, at the close of a letter about the Minnesota Chapter, then 
known as Kaph, F. Alexander Stewart, of the Minnesota Chapter, writes 
“During the summer of 1904, one of the members of the Acacia Club, while on 
the Pacific Coast met Acacia men which was the first Minnesota knew of this 
fact.” 

The date ascribed by Marshall in the affidavit as March 3, 1905, seems to be 
palpably wrong in view of Hill’s statement in the report as Secretary to the 
national organization in June, 1906. By the same token, F. Alexander Stewart’s 
dates in the Kaph letter, quoted above, are also wrong, since the Stanford 
Chapter was not in existence until November 1904. It seems, therefore, that 
the dispute occurred a year later than is commonly supposed. 

After Hill had reported what we shall call the Minnesota question to the 
Grand Council on September 1, 1905, “The Grand Council placed this matter 
in the secretary’s charge, subject to their approval.” (Journal Vol. I; p. 58) 
This is really Hill’s report to the membership of events that took place after 
the First Conclave. The same matter was reported to the Chicago Conclave 
in 1906, as has been noted above. 

Bearing all these dates in mind we can now turn to the matter in dispute, i.e. 
who should have the credit for establishing the Acacia Fraternity and adopt¬ 
ing the name Acacia as the name of the organization? In the summer of 1903, 
before William Marshall returned to Michigan to resume his college work that 
had been interrupted because of two years of teaching that he had done in his 
home town, he was spending his vacation in Northern Minnesota where he 
became acquainted with F. A. Wildes. Marshall was working for the Duluth 
and Mesaba Railroad and Wildes, a senior in the law school of the University of 
Minnesota, was acting as an assistant mine inspector. Being both Masons they 
became well acquainted and being both students at their respective universi¬ 
ties their talk fell upon Masonic Clubs. That the name Acacia could not have 
passed between them is evident from the fact that Marshall and others of the 
Michigan group did not have the name suggested to them until the spring of 
1904, when they were talking about the possibility of instituting a fraternity. 
At the same time it is evident that the Minnesota Masons did not have a fra¬ 
ternity in mind since a letter from Wildes on November 7, 1904, to Marshall 
speaks of the “Acacia Club formed at the ‘U’ (University of Minnesota) last 
March,” and from another letter to Marshall dated “Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 14, 1904” on a letter headed The Acacia Club, University of Minnesota, 
which also bore the names of its officers and trustees. 

The conclusion that seems inevitable is that here is one of those odd circum¬ 
stances in which the same thought came to two groups of persons regarding 
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a name for an organization at about the same time. One group, however, 
established a fraternity organization, the other a social club. In the case of 
Michigan, a Past Grand Master suggested the name; in the case of Minnesota, 
a Past Master suggested the same name. Besides all this, the rituals of the two 
organizations bear no resemblance to each other, neither in the names of the 
officers and participants in the initiation nor in the ceremonies themselves. It 
is interesting to note, however, that when the Acacia Fraternity Ritual was 
revised in 1908, and new names given to the officers, the President became the 
Venerable Dean as was the case in the Minnesota Masonic Club. These facts 

have been verified by comparing the two early rituals which are in the Acacia 
Archives. 

That Minnesota never seriously questioned the priority of Michigan as a 
college fraternity is evident by the fact that in the spring of 1906, the Minnesota 
Acacia Club petitioned for an Acacia Charter and that on May 22, 1906, it 
was admitted as the eleventh chapter of Acacia with the name of Kaph Chap¬ 
ter. At the Second Conclave in June, 1906, Dr. C. A. Erdmann, a member of 
the Medical Faculty at Minnesota and one of those who was early interested in 
the formation of the Minnesota Masonic Club, was present as Minnesota dele¬ 
gate. Furthermore, in the absence of Harlan Rowe, the Grand President, Bro. 
Erdmann acted for three sessions of Conclave as President Pro-Tempore.' 

There remains but one other matter in connection with this case that may 
be of interest: How did Andrew Johnson who called at the Stanford Chapter 
in the summer of 1905, happen to have a pin that so nearly resembled the 
Acacia pin as to cause the original letter to be sent to Secretary Hill? Of course 
at this date it is not possible to answer the question except by conjecture. The 
present writer knows that at the time the event occurred, it was possible to 
secure what purported to be Acacia pins in various sizes and with many kinds 
of gems, from several firms that made fraternity jewelry, even though the 
Folger Company had been designated in 1904, as the official Acacia jeweler. 
Pirating of fraternity pins was common and although all pins were supposed 
to be purchased through the fraternities, it was some years later before some of 
the chapters paid any attention to the regulation. The present writer offers this 
as a possible explanation of the pin episode, for any one could at that time buy 
any fraternity pin that happened to strike his fancy. 
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After the adjournment of the First Conclave in 1905, nine months passed 
before any further additions were made to the roll of chapters. The intervening 
time had been taken up with routine matters and with nursing along the chap¬ 
ters, some of which were beginning to waver because the going was not so easy 
as they had first thought it might be. Then too, the First Vice-President whose 
duty it was to “have charge of the extension of the Fraternity 5 5 could not decide 
“whether the initiative in extending a charter, should come from the Fraternity 
or those desiring the chapter. 55 The result was that there was a considerable 
amount of correspondence with probable fields of extension, but little or no 
progress. 

There had been, according to the Vice-President’s report (see Journal I, 
p. 60), “Two applications for chapters . . . that of a body of students at 
Ohio State University and at Dartmouth College, and two more will probably 
be in by the time this goes to press and we are in communication with about 
fifteen other desirable colleges and universities. 55 So read the report of the First 
Vice-President as published in May, 1906. Since the Grand Vice-President did 
not appear at the Second Conclave and since no report from him appears in 
the minutes of that meeting, we can only guess at the names of those colleges 
and universities from reports made later on by those in charge of the extension 
of the Fraternity. Some on the list were by no means desirable but some few 
were later selected as good ground for the establishment of chapters. 

From the correspondence of Grand President Rowe (See Archives for these 
letters) it appears that he was not altogether pleased with the progress that was 
being made to extend the Fraternity. As a result, Grand Secretary Hill and Van 
Valkenburgh of Michigan Chapter were sent to Columbus, Ohio, on March 
24, 1906, to institute the Chapter at Ohio State University as the Waw Chap¬ 
ter. The club there had been one of the Masonic Clubs that had been in 
existence for several years—it was organized in 1902—and so with twenty-two 
members it became the sixth chapter of Acacia. 

At the time that Hill was sent to Columbus, Rowe having secured enough 
affirmative votes from the members of the Grand Council and the chapters 
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to institute Dartmouth if matters there seemed favorable, sent Hill to investi¬ 
gate the situation. He was also given authority to look into the situations at 
Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, and the University of Virginia, and was 
told that if he found conditions favorable, to institute chapters at these places 
also. Accordingly, Hill, towards the last of March, started on what in reality 
was a missionary and evangelistic campaign to connect in fraternal bond, the 
East, Middle West and the Far West. 

There is not too much we know of the New England experiences of this 
ardent Acacian beyond his report about conditions at Harvard which he sent 
to Grand President Rowe, and his statement at the Second Grand Conclave. 
We do know that he went first to Hanover, New Hampshire, and finding, as 
he thought, that conditions were favorable, he installed a chapter at Dart¬ 
mouth College on March 31, 1906, with eleven charter members. Being the 
seventh chapter it was given the seventh letter in the Hebrew alphabet, Zayin. 
An announcement of the installation appeared in The Dartmouth, the 
College magazine in the issue of May 4, 1906. It said that the Chapter was in¬ 
stalled on the evening of March 24, which is evidently a mistake since Hill, 
who was the installing officer, was in Columbus, Ohio, on that date. The notice, 
however, adds this to our knowledge of that lost Chapter in that it gives us the 
names of four of the eleven men who were charter members. They were F. B. 
Taylor 5 07, President; W. J. Kennedy 5 07, Vice-President; R. M. Davis 5 03, 
Secretary; and W. H. Smart 5 07, Treasurer. It also tells us that the Chapter had 
rooms “in the Bridgman Block. 55 This announcement also accounts for Rowe’s 
injunction to Hill in connection with his going to Dartmouth to install the 
Chapter that he should look up Taylor. 

That there were eleven men in the new Chapter we may assume from the 
fact that at the next Conclave $44.00 was credited to the Chapter as initiation 
fees, the fees being $4.00 for each initiate. 1 

At the same time there is the letter of Hill from Boston, dated April 14, 1906, 
which has this statement regarding Greeks, “The sentiment at Dartmouth 
College was for the men to at least place the Acacia Fraternity on a par with 
his other affiliations, and, if necessary and our organization required, to place 
it absolutely first.” 

A letter that I wrote to W. H. Smart brought the reply that he had not been 
a member at Dartmouth except of a local fraternity that afterwards went 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. He pointed out that he had been graduated from Dart¬ 
mouth in 1907 and had joined Acacia at Harvard where he went the year 

1 This information was secured because there was found by the present writer a copy 
of a typewritten list of chapter secretaries for 1907 tucked away among some mis¬ 
cellaneous papers received from the Archives. On it appeared the name of W. H. 
Smart, as secretary of Zayin Chapter with the address, Dartmouth College, Han¬ 
over, New Hampshire. An inquiry to the Alumni Association at Dartmouth produced 
the item from The Dartmouth referred to above and also the present address of Wil¬ 
fred H. Smart. 
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after graduation to study Law. The Harvard Chapter list, however, lists him 
as “number 34, Wilfred Hiram Smart, December 18, 1907, affil. from Dart¬ 
mouth Chapter.” So thus far we have the matter straightened out. With respect 
to the S.A.E. situation, Baird’s manual listed the Dartmouth Chapter of that 
Fraternity as the New Hampshire Alpha Chapter, and marks its institution 
as 1908. My guess is that the Acacia Chapter established at Dartmouth fell 
on hard going during 1907-08, gave up the ghost and that some of its mem¬ 
bers joined with a group that proceeded to apply to S.A.E. and become mem¬ 
bers of a chapter of that fraternity. 

At all events, at the Grand Conclave in June of 1908, the Grand Council re¬ 
ported “Zayin Chapter suspended and all official papers taken up by the Grand 
Secretary,” although none are at present in the Archives. (Pamphlet of the 
Minutes of the Conclave at Champaign, Illinois, p. 12) 

A recent letter from Earle J. St. Clair now residing in St. Albans, Vermont, 
contains the cryptic remark, “it seems to me that we gave up our charter be- 
cause of lack of interest.” 


The only item of interest in the Archives at the Central Office of the Fra¬ 
ternity is a Charter for the Dartmouth Chapter properly signed by the Grand 
Officers but not dated. It contained the following eleven names: 


Nathan C. Redlon 
Finlay P. Sleeper 
Walter G. Kennedy 
Robert Davis 
K. A. Burnham 


Harold E. Smith 
Howard N. Kingsford 
Wilfred H. Smart 
Edward S. French 
E. J. St. Clair 
F. B. Taylor 


The Pythagoras Handbook listed twenty-three men as having been 
initiated during the existence of the Chapter. The membership records, how- 
ever, never seem to have reached the Archives. 

So ended the history of the first chapter established in the Eastern United 
States. 

From Hanover, Hill went on to Cambridge where better luck attended his 
mission. His letters prove that he made there a thorough examination of the 
situation. He found that there were conditions present and operating even then 
that eventually led to the dissolution of the Chapter although there were 
enough hardy men and enough graduate students who were Masons in Har¬ 
vard University during the next quarter of a century to keep a chapter going. 
It was a place, he found, that preferred club life to fraternity life although 
some Greek letter fraternities were in existence at the University. He found a 
Masonic club, 36 members of which were present at a meeting he attended 
when the question of affiliating with Acacia was voted on, but only 12 voted 
for the proposition. He, nevertheless, felt that a foothold in this old and estab ¬ 
lished university had a reasonable chance of success, and so on April 13, 1906, 


Harvard became eighth chapter to be added to the Acacia roll. It was called 
the Teth Chapter and 15 charter members were initiated and installed. It took 
up its quarters at 16 Prescott Street in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and con¬ 
tinued to live there until 1924, when it occupied a larger house at 15 Oxford 
Street. 

From Cambridge, Hill went to Philadelphia to examine conditions at the 
University of Pennsylvania where Harvey Howard, one of the Michigan 
founders was studying medicine, and where he had been instrumental in 
getting some of the Masonic students interested in the fraternity idea. He 
found that Masonic clubs had been tried there also but without much success. 
He found, too, that the question of dual membership, that is Greek letter and 
Acacian, presented a troublesome problem. There were some who were Ma¬ 
sons but also Greek letter men who wished to join Acacia, and some who were 
not permitted to do so by their Greek affiliation. He found that the provision 
against dual membership in Acacia was a stumbling block here as it had been 
in other places. He found here again, as at Harvard, that there were a great 
many graduate students and professional students who longed for a continua¬ 
tion of fraternity life and who were willing to join with Acacia because it 
offered them that advantage along with the advantage of being more closely 
associated with their Masonic brethren. As the national officers had been in¬ 
clined to interpret the constitutional provision rather loosely in the other chap¬ 
ters, they also, or a majority of them, were inclined to do the same here. So, 
on May 3, 1906, the University of Pennsylvania Chapter became the Yodh 
Chapter of Acacia, although it reserved the right to call itself the Franklin 
Chapter in honor of one of the principal founders of the University. Twenty- 
one charter members were initiated and the Chapter set up housekeeping at 
214 North 33d. Street, Philadelphia. Among those that were admitted at this 
time were George Nitzsche, Solomon S. Huebner, and Edwin M. Fogel, all 
of whom were not only important men in their several professions, but men 
who afterwards became stalwart Acacians. 

It is important to notice here that in the case of all of these chapters, the 
California Chapter voted against their being accepted as it had voted also 
against any weakening or amending the principles of the Fraternity respecting 
the acceptance of those who already held allegiance to a Greek letter organiza¬ 
tion. This is of interest in view of the actions of this Chapter later in the matter 
of pre-pledging. 

While Hill, the Grand Secretary, was making his investigations in the East 
—he seems to have given up the idea of a chapter at Charlottesville, Virginia, 
—expansion was also taking place in the Middle West. At the University of 
Illinois, several attempts had been made before 1905 to set up Masonic clubs 
but without success. Then in November, 1905, another call for a meeting of 
university Masons was made and a group of fifty men, some from the faculty, 
some from the student body, and some from the town met in 123 Engineering 
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Hall, and at least a temporary organization was effected. Several other meet¬ 
ings were held and the groups at Michigan and at Purdue were queried regard¬ 
ing such clubs. From Michigan came information of the Acacia Fraternity 
and the Grand Treasurer Earl E. Miller came down to Champaign for a visit 
with the Illinois group. The Pythagoras Club was the result. For a short time 
the club, designed especially for petitioning Acacia, had rather tough going. 
Finally, however, rooms were secured and a more or less permanent organiza¬ 
tion was made. Then, feeling that the future was bright enough to proceed 
further, the group petitioned the Grand Council on March 13, 1906. On April 
16, the votes of the Council and the chapters proving favorable, the Pytha¬ 
goras Club was notified that its petition had been accepted and that it should 
make preparations for installation. Twelve days later, on April 28, 1906, the 
club at the University of Illinois became the Heth Chapter of Acacia. The 
installation was made by the Grand Treasurer Miller at Woodman’s Hall and 
the new Chapter of thirty-seven charter members was incorporated under Illi¬ 
nois law as a “social organization.” 

At the University of Wisconsin when the news came that a fraternity com¬ 
posed of college Masons had been formed and that chapters had been estab¬ 
lished in a number of other universities, the half-formed desire of the Masons 
at Madison for organization resulted in a number of conversations between the 
university men and the prominent Masons in the city. This all led to a meeting 
in the parlors of the Masonic Temple in Madison on January 20, 1906. Several 
of those present were members of the faculty but the outstanding worker seems 
to have been Frank J. Petura. It was he that kept the group together and 
piloted it through the formative period of its existence. He became the chair¬ 
man of the organization during the time that it was preparing a constitution 
and getting ready its petition to the Grand Council. Finally on April 22, at a 
meeting held again in the Masonic Temple, the constitution was adopted. 
Then ensued a debate as to whether it should continue as a self-sufficient club 
or become just another chapter in a national organization. Those who opposed 
becoming a chapter of Acacia, after what seems at this distance to have been a 
rather heated discussion, withdrew and those that remained decided to send 
in the petition. 

Grand President Rowe then visited the group in order to investigate the 
conditions in Madison, and being satisfied, he reported favorably to the Grand 
Council and the other chapters. When the required number of assenting votes 
were received, the Wisconsin group was notified and on May 22, in the Ma¬ 
sonic Temple parlors it was installed as the Lamedth Chapter of Acacia, with 
its spark-plug Frank Petura as president. Fourteen members become the char¬ 
ter members of the Chapter and before the end of the college year five more 
were added to its roll. 

On the same day that Wisconsin was installed, the Acacia Club at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota became the Kaph Chapter of the Fraternity. 
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Practically all of the story of the Minnesota Chapter has already been told 
in our examination of the dispute between that Chapter and the Michigan 
Chapter concerning which one should be given the credit for priority in the 
matter of name. A short recapitulation seems to be in order so that the con¬ 
tinuity of national development may be maintained. That a Masonic club 
came into existence at Minnesota at about the same time or shortly before 
the club at Michigan organized itself into a fraternity there is little room for 
doubt, for William Marshall had talked with F. A. Wildes in Minnesota the 
summer before he returned to his studies at Michigan in the fall of 1903. Curi¬ 
ously the club at Minnesota that resulted was called the Acacia Club. How it 
happened to pick that name does not appear any more clearly than does the 
reason for the name of the Pythagoras Club at Illinois. When, however, the 
Masonic Club at Michigan became the Acacia Fraternity the club at Minne¬ 
sota had also become, as its stationery proves, the Acacia Club. When it became 
evident that at least a similarity existed between the two organizations in name 
and insignia, the Michigan Chapter went about proving its case by means of a 
series of affidavits that have also been fully explained above. That the explana¬ 
tions and proofs were fully accepted by the club at Minnesota is evident from 
the fact that it petitioned to be admitted to the national organization in the 
spring of 1906. So, on May 22, 1906, with thirty-five charter members, it be¬ 
came the Kaph Chapter of the Acacia Fraternity. Several of these men were 
on the faculty of the University and some were graduates. One, Dr. C. A. 
Erdmann, was to become not only the president pro-tempore at the Conclave 
in 1906, but he was also elected as Second Vice-President for the year 1906-07. 
Just who installed these last two chapters does not appear in the records but 
I suspect that one was installed by Harlan Rowe and the other by C. G. Hill. 

^ With the acquisition of these chapters the activity of the second year of the 
Fraternity came to an end. There were now twelve chapters, of which number 
seven had been acquired in the spring of 1906. 

Much credit for holding the infant Fraternity together and for extending its 
influence must be given to the Grand President Harlan P. Rowe and the Grand 
Secretary Clarence G. Hill. Here were two young fellows just out of the Uni¬ 
versity. They were finding that the setting themselves up in business was a seri¬ 
ous affair, but even so they devoted many hours of thought and effort to 
Acacia. They are excellent examples of the many who came after them, men 
whose love for fraternity impelled them to almost superhuman efforts’in its 
behalf. There was no thought in their minds of being praised for their work; 
it was sufficient that a job had been entrusted to them by their brethren and 
they meant to accomplish it. Rowe seems to have done much of the planning 
and the keeping things together; Hill was the evangelist and the missionary. 
Hill, who also edited the magazine and kept up the correspondence was paid 
Fifty Dollars a month for his work; Rowe served without pay. 

Many tributes have been paid to Dr. Marshall for his work in organizing the 
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Fraternity and deservedly so, but there also should be paid an equal amount of 
praise to these two other unselfish fellows who kept the ship afloat during 
its early years, kept the seams caulked, the sails repaired, and the flag floating 
in the breeze. 

Between them, with the help of the Grand Treasurer Miller, they had in¬ 
vaded the East and added to the middle western group of chapters. Now at the 
end of the second year, with chapters on both coasts and with a fine group 
in the Middle West, Acacia had really become a National Fraternity. 



Expansion Continues, 


1905-1908 


With a dozen chapters in its roster, the call went out for the Second Grand 
Conclave to meet in Chicago on June 20 to 22, 1906. Ten delegates responded 
at the meeting which, according to Shepardson, was held at the Hyde Park 
Hotel See Brief History). Neither Nebraska nor Dartmouth was represented 
for both were having difficulty in recruiting enough Masons for membership. 
Those who attended, however, were, 


W. L. Miggett 

Michigan 

James R. Dillon 

Stanford 

Frank R. Grant 

Kansas 

Edwin J. Berringer 

California 

J. H. Tilton 

Ohio State 

W. J. MacFarland 

Illinois 

George F. Nitzsche 

Franklin 

C. A. Erdmann 

Minnesota 

Frank J. Petura 

Wisconsin 

Snowden Parlette 

Harvard 


Parlette arrived for the second session. Tilton, Petura, and Nitzsche were 
destined to play rather prominent parts in the Fraternity in the succeeding 
years. 

Of the officers, only Grand Secretary Hill and Grand Treasurer Miller 
were present for the opening of the Conclave. The two vice-presidents never 
did arrive, and Grand President Rowe was not able to come until the evening 
meeting of June 21. As a result of these absences, in what seems like a very 
gracious act, the Conclave made Dr. Erdmann of Minnesota, the representa¬ 
tive of the Baby Chapter, chairman of the meeting and he served during the 
sessions of June 20 and part of June 21. When he announced that he would 
have to leave on other business, Grand Treasurer Miller acted as chairman 
until Grand President Rowe appeared. Minnesota’s proxy for the rest of the 
Conclave went to Wisconsin. 

More or less routine business consisting of reports of the officers and discus¬ 
sion of fraternity jeweler contracts and initiation paraphernalia, together with 
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HARLAN PAGE ROWE 

The first National President of Acacia and one of the founders of the 
Fraternity. 
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the appointment of committees on ritual and constitutional revision, occupied 
the first three sessions. In the third session on the afternoon of June 21, the 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen, and the election which resulted in a 
number of contests, saw the selection of the following officers: 

Grand President E. E. Miller of Stanford 

First Vice-President J. W. Tilton of Ohio State 

Second Vice-President G. A. Erdmann of Minnesota 
Grand Secretary G. G. Hill of Michigan 

Grand Treasurer Snowden Parlette of Harvard 

One is interested in the costs of running this new Fraternity. The entire bud¬ 
get for the year 1906-07, was $1375.84 with more than half of it, $750.00, being 
the salary and expenses of the Grand Secretary. The national initiation fee 
was raised to Ten Dollars and it was voted that groups being installed should 
pay the expenses of the installation. 

It was at this Conclave that the bugaboo of accepting members of Greek 
letter fraternities came into the open in debate, and nearly all of the session 
on the afternoon of June 22 was spent discussing it. It came to a head when 
Berringer of California moved and Petura of Wisconsin seconded a resolution 
“that a person going to a university where we have a chapter of the Acacia 
Fraternity, and having been given free choice between a Greek letter Fra¬ 
ternity in preference to the Acacia Fraternity ar (sic) barred from membership 
in the Acacia Fraternity.” Orville J. Fee who by this time had appeared as a 
delegate from Nebraska opposed the motion and on the vote he cast the only 
vote against it. In that connection, however, the Grand Secretary notes in the 
printed minutes that “It was thoroughly understood that this means that this 
motion be considered in the light of local conditions in the different chapters.” 

At this Conclave, too, the question of priority in the roll of chapters arose be¬ 
tween Harvard and Illinois. Harvard had been installed before Illinois but 
through some misunderstanding Illinois was given the letter Heth and Har¬ 
vard received the letter Teth. After some debate, it was decided that the two 
chapters should retain these designations but that, in order to mollify Harvard, 
on motion of Snowden Parlette, the order of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet 
should be changed for Acacia purposes and Teth should precede Heth to show 
priority of establishment for Harvard. 

These weighty matters having been disposed of, the Conclave adjourned to 
meet the last week of June or the first week of July, 1907, in Lawrence, Kansas. 

The third year of Acacia is notable for the discussion of what was to be a 
perennial matter of dispute for the next thirty-five years, i.e. the membership 
requirements for the Fraternity. It will be remembered that the founders of the 
Fraternity had decided that it was to be first of all an organization of Master 
Masons; and secondly that it should exclude those members of Greek letter 
organizations who were unwilling to put Acacia first in their allegiance and 
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affection. The second of these matters had been discussed at the second Con¬ 
clave and although the wording of the resolution is specific enough, the whole 
value of the resolution was nullified by the understanding that existed, espe¬ 
cially among the members of the Grand Council, about the admission of mem¬ 
bers of Greek letter fraternities. The reason for their actions is not far to seek. 
Some of the more influential members of the Fraternity were Greeks, and some 
of the chapters, especially those in several of the universities, felt that they 
were dependent for their members on graduate students, who, and this was 
pointed out specifically by Grand Secretary Hill in the case of Harvard, having 
been associated with Greek letter societies in their undergraduate days felt 
the need for a continuation of fraternity associations in a place that either did 
not have their own particular brand of fraternity or whose membership was 
merely undergraduate. To associate with the latter groups, they felt was either 
beneath their dignity as graduate students, or that such groups did not supply 
them with the graduate interests that they believed were necessary for their 
intellectual advancement. In order then to keep such chapters in these uni¬ 
versities in line, it was felt that the provision should be interpreted liberally in 
considering local conditions. That this was a mistake is amply proved by later 
events. 

But this year of 1906-07, a new side to the whole question arose as a result 
of a position taken by the Wisconsin Chapter. The whole matter is set forth 
in the third volume of The Journal. From a long article written by J. O. 
Shaff of the Wisconsin Chapter we gather that the difficulties of prior Greek 
membership and the greater demands on the time of graduate students made 
it difficult for a strictly Masonic group to succeed. Shaff therefore argues, 
“What is the material difference to Acacia whether a man is actually a member 
of the Masons or is in some way directly and closely connected with that great 
fraternity? Then I ask you, could this be done (that is meeting difficulties 
enumerated above) in a greater or better way than offering the sons of Masons 
the privilege of membership in Acacia?” 

He continues, 

“May I enquire for a moment why such a move would destroy the 
Masonic principles of Acacia. In the first place I venture to say that 
over ninety percent of the sons of Masons who attend college or uni¬ 
versity later becomes (sic) Masons. Of those who would take sufficient 
interest to join Acacia I fully believe and ask you candidly, will they not 
without exception later join the Masons if possible? 

“Now I should not for a moment consider destroying the Masonic 
foundation of Acacia. By a proper change of the constitution and by¬ 
laws this could easily be accomplished. Only Masons should be permitted 
to attend or have any voice in the Grand Conclave, and it follows of 
course that they only could be members of the Grand Council.” 
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Shaff then suggests an honorary degree for each one that becomes a Mason 
and argues that few clubable men who came to college would wait until they 
became juniors or seniors to join Acacia and thus many likely fellows are lost 
to the Fraternity. There is more to it but these are the salient statements, state¬ 
ments that were to crop up year after year until the Masonic requirement was 
finally abolished. But that is running ahead of the story. 

Evidently this whole matter of dual membership had been discussed at 
length at both of the Grand Conclaves but the minutes are rather discretely 
silent on most of it. That this is the case appears from a letter in the same issue 
of The Journal by C. G. Hrubesky of the Nebraska Chapter which the Chap¬ 
ter endorsed as expressing “the sentiments of Daleth Chapter as expressed 
upon many occasions.” His letter points out that “The matter pertaining to 
the admittance of sons of Masons in the Acacia Fraternity was mentioned 
in our last Conclave meeting but was not even voted upon.” Therefore the 
letter was written so that the matter might be discussed by the various chapters 
and so that they might be fully prepared to set forth their views when it was 
again brought up for debate. He suggested that such a departure from the 
original requirements for membership “might totally destroy our beloved 
brotherhood.” “I can see no other reason for bringing the question up except 
that as Acacia is at present in its infancy, most of the chapters, like ourselves, 
have found it a very hard pull during our first few years of existence. This plan 
of procedure along with the plan of changing our present name to one of 
Greek letters would put our fraternity on exactly the same basis as other college 
fraternities. We do not want that. Acacia has a significance that would be 
destroyed by this method.” Hrubesky then points out what would result from a 
combination of Masons and non-Masons. There would be a division of inter¬ 
ests and there would not be the opportunity to carry on Masonic work or talk 
about Masonic interests as was thought necessary by the founders. Other argu¬ 
ments are advanced but none that are more cogent than these already sum¬ 
marized. 

It is of interest, too, that in this letter another of the perennial questions that 
have plagued the Fraternity is voiced, the desire on the part of some to make 
Acacia like other fraternities by changing to a name that could be written 
down by some combination of Greek letters. In this as in some other matters, 
the later proponents of such propositions either have not known or have for¬ 
gotten that one of the principal objects of the founders was to make Acacia 
discriminating and distinctive. For that reason the founders not only provided 
for a restricted membership, but they also employed a name that would set the 
organization apart from the ordinary run-of-the-mill fraternities in the colleges 
and universities. 

Expansion was not as great in 1906-07, as it had been the previous year. As 
in the year 1905-06, the securing of new chapters, for some reason or other was 
delayed until just before the time'for the next Grand Conclave. 
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A group made up of students and faculty members at the University of 
Missouri petitioned for a charter in the early part of 1907, and on May 17, 
1907, 14 student members and 6 faculty members became charter members of 
what was designated Mem Chapter. The Grand President, Earl E. Miller, was 
the installing officer. Among those who were made charter members was Harry 
E. Kilmer, a law student of the class of 1908. He was appointed as delegate to 
the Grand Conclave and from that time on he was one of the most energetic 
and helpful members of Acacia. Nothing too praiseworthy can be said of his 
influence and executive ability in holding together the Fraternity. He took up 
the work that had been begun by Marshall, Rowe, and Hill and carried it 
on with great ability, foresight, and tact. He helped to bring the scattered 
elements together, and by his wise conduct of The Journal he made the Fra¬ 
ternity a live thing to all its members. 

In somewhat the same manner as at Missouri, a group of Masons under the 
leadership of William R. Wigley was gathered together to form a Masonic 
Club at Cornell University. The moving spirits, in addition to Wigley, seem 
to have been Howard C. Pierce, John D. Coffman, C. C. Brin ton, and G. P. 
Jessup. This club that met in Barnes Hall, Ithaca, New York, on March 17, 
1907, called itself the Cornell Masonic Club. After its formation, through cor¬ 
respondence between Coffman and Fred N. Alden with some friends in the 
Franklin Chapter, they learned of the existence of the Acacia Fraternity. Sev¬ 
enteen of the original group in the club signed a petition for a charter. On May 
22, 1907, word was received that the petition had been granted and May 30 
was set for the installation. Meanwhile three other Masons had signified their 
wish to join in the petition and so, when the Grand Secretary C. G. Hill ac¬ 
companied by Honorary Member William Homan arrived and installed the 
Chapter there were 32 charter members of the Nun Chapter. The next year 
Arthur R. Keith became a member of the Chapter and to him goes much of the 
credit for the revision of the early Ritual and for its division into its sections. 

The Third Grand Conclave met in Lawrence, Kansas, on July 1, 1907. 
Grand President Miller, Grand First Vice-President Tilton, and Grand Secre¬ 
tary Hill met delegates from eleven chapters. Dartmouth already had faded 
out, and neither Harvard or Minnesota sent representatives. Shaff of Wiscon¬ 
sin, who had championed the admission of sons of Masons, represented his 
chapter and H. C. Pierce of Cornell and Harry E. Kilmer of Missouri, both 
destined to play important parts in the later development of the Fraternity, 
came from their respective chapters. The Conclave lasted four days and much 
of those four days was taken up with debate about the Constitution and the 
Ritual since in some measure at least the Ritual was dependent on some of the 
constitutional provisions. For the Conclave too, an official stenographer was 
employed and the official minutes, although they occupy only a page in The 
Journal, extended to thirty-four typewritten pages in the official copy. Even 
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those minutes record only the actions of the various sessions and give but a 
meager notion of the nature of all the debates. 

Among the delegates to appear at this Conclave as noted above were two 
who were to play significant parts in the future of Acacia. One of them, Harry 
E. Kilmer of the Missouri Chapter has already been alluded to. The other was 
Howard C. Pierce of the Cornell Chapter. Pierce who was native of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was quite prominent at the Conclave and did much towards 
the revision of the Constitution that was undertaken at that time. So tactful 
and yet direct was he in all his dealings that the Conclave gave him the im¬ 
portant appointment of Vice-President. Another who was prominent at this 
meeting was Albert K. Wilson, an honorary member of the Kansas Chapter. 
Brother Wilson, who was a native of Pennsylvania, had come to Kansas in 
1879. He had been a school teacher and when he came to Kansas had become 
identified with a number of Masonic bodies and had risen to high offices in 
them. At the Conclave he addressed the delegates and then was given the 
privilege of the floor and at the 1908 Conclave he was made a member of the 
committee charged with preparing a revised ritual. 

Much of the real work of the Conclave over and above the constitutional 
tinkering was done after the officers for the coming year had been elected. 
That election resulted in the selection of the following officers. In this list it 
will be noticed that only one Grand Vice-President was selected, that change 
having been made by an amendment to the Constitution. 

Grand President Josephus Howard Tilton, charter mem¬ 

ber of Ohio State 

Grand Vice-President Howard Castner Pierce, charter member 

of Cornell 

Grand Secretary Gilbert Ward Cheyney of Nebraska 

Grand Treasurer Charles Daniel Ise of Kansas 

Among the matters debated in the later sessions was the old question of the 
name of the Fraternity. Since the debate reached no conclusions, it was sug¬ 
gested that the delegates should come to the next Conclave instructed regard¬ 
ing the matter. The suggestion that was offered was that a change should be 
made from Hebrew letters to Greek and that the name of the Fraternity be 
changed to Delta Phi Alpha. These letters would be the initials of the object 
of the Fraternity as it would appear in Greek words on the scroll of the seal. 
This motion however was lost by a six to five vote. 

Apparently, too, the Dartmouth question was discussed, but there does not 
seem to be any reference to it on the printed or the typewritten minutes even 
though Francis Shepardson notes the matter in his short history. That it could 
have been discussed is evident from the fact that at the next Conclave the 
Grand Council reported on the matter as will be seen when that Conclave’s 
actions are considered. 
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One of the more important matters decided was the setting up of an En¬ 
dowment Fund and the appointment of directors to administer it. The Con¬ 
clave chose for this purpose Earl E. Miller of Stanford and Clarence G. Hill 
of Michigan and charged them with the selection of a third member. This 
Endowment Fund matter was from that time on a matter of constant debate 
and no end of suggestions. It will constantly recur as we trace the history of 
the Fraternity. 

Other actions had to do with emblems, seals and the like. A committee to 
propose a seal was to be chosen and the designs were to be submitted for rati¬ 
fication, but this again was a premature action, for some years were to elapse 
and many designs were to be submitted before a satisfactory one was adopted. 

Mrs. Louis Goodrich, a gracious lady, the wife of the first honorary member 
of the Michigan Chapter and a very prominent worker in the Eastern Star 
organization of which she was the Past Worthy Matron of the Ann Arbor 
chapter and the President of the Washtenaw County Association, had written 
a number of Acacia songs. It was voted that these songs should be copyrighted 
and published by the Fraternity. 

Some time was devoted to a discussion of The Journal and its editorial 
policy for now it had become the repository for the history of the Fraternity. 
The decisions that were made were, in a large measure, to dictate the policy 
of the publication for some years to come. It was decided that The Journal 
was to publish all pictures of interest and of a historical value. It was also 
decided that there should not be separate publications, one for the chapters 
and one for general circulation; that reasonable space should be given to each 
chapter to tell of its activities and to make such comments on the Fraternity as 
seemed desirable to it; that it should contain articles of Masonic value; that 
it might carry advertising matter; and that the price should be uniform to 
chapters and to individuals. 

Again the question of the admission of members of Greek letter fraternities 
was opened by J. O. Shaff of Wisconsin. His motion, “that any active member 
affiliated with any other fraternity shall not be eligible to membership in this 
fraternity,” after some debate was defeated by a vote of seven to one. This 
action was followed by the adoption of a resolution offered by H. G. Pierce of 
Cornell that the whole matter of dual membership should be left to the de¬ 
cision of the individual chapters. This was carried by a vote of six to five and 
the anomalous situation that had already plagued some of the chapters and 
that was to continue to plague the whole organization was continued. 

Dues were then considered and the charter fee was raised to Twenty-five 
Dollars, the initiation fee to Five Dollars, and the dues per member to Three 
Dollars a year, payments to be made semi-annually and one-third of the dues 
was to be applied to the publication of The Journal. 

Finally it was decided to issue “shingles” to the members. Then the Conclave 
adopted designs for pins for the national officers and a design for the mem- 
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ber’s pins. This latter provided that the Hebrew letters should be arranged in 
the smaller triangles in their order. Shin, Teth and He “from right to left 
along the hypotenuse, around the triangle. 55 In the case of the grand officer’s 
badges specific directions were given. All of them were to be right triangles 
of solid gold with beveled edges; the center of each was was to be of black 
enamel and the office was to be marked by the particular way in which the 
gold band was to cross this black triangular center. For the Grand President 
the bar was to be parallel to the hypotenuse; for the Grand Vice-President, 
the bar was to extend from the right angle and intersect the hypotenuse; for 
the Grand Secretary, it was to run parallel to the base; and for the Grand 
Treasurer it was to run parallel to the altitude. In this connection, it was also 
voted that similar badges were to be presented to founding brothers William 
J. Marshall, Walter S. Wheeler, Clarence G. Hill and Harlan P. Rowe, sym¬ 
bolic of the offices they had held in the national organization. 

These are the designs adopted for the Grand Officer’s pins: 



President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 


These badges were kept in use until 1923. 

With these actions and the usual resolutions of thanks to their hosts, the 
Lawrence Conclave of 1907 passed into history. It had really accomplished a 
great deal but it had avoided once more several of the really serious problems 
that confronted the Fraternity. Perhaps this avoidance may be excused on the 
ground that Acacia was still too young to cut itself completely away from all 
other affiliations. That would have to come later when the Fraternity had at¬ 
tained its real strength. 

The magazine of the Fraternity in its issue for 1908 appeared in a new dress. 
The cover was black with a representation of the pin occuping the center of 
the cover and the words Journal of the Acacia Fraternity appearing at 
the top of the page. This was to be the appearance of the publication for a 
decade although the number of issues a year was to increase from one a year 
to four each year. 

In this issue which is marked volume III, for the year 1908, appears the first 
notice of the fifteenth chapter to be installed. Named by the Hebrew letter 
Samehk, the group at Purdue University was made a member chapter on 
October 11, 1907. It was the outgrowth of a Masonic Club that had been in 
existence since 1901, the Purdue Masonic Club. The club was largely the work 
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of Fred Winslow ’03, who with another student had founded it. The club for 
the first two years of its existence had met in one of the University buildings, 
but in September 1903, it was offered the use of the facilities of the Masonic 
Temple of Lafayette, Indiana. Through the efforts of Arthur Kahl of the ’04 
class, initiation ceremonies were adopted and perfected. 

Although the idea of a fraternity made up of Masons had been discussed at 
Purdue, so much opposition to the idea developed that it was dropped for a 
time. There was nevertheless correspondence with the Michigan Chapter and 
in the fall of 1906, with S. E. Lawrence, ’07, as its leader, the group petitioned 
and was granted a charter. It was not until October 11, 1907, however, that 
the installation of the Chapter took place when the Grand Vice-President H. G. 
Pierce, assisted by a group from the Illinois Chapter carried out the installation 
ceremony, initiating twenty-six members, seven of whom were faculty mem¬ 
bers, including Deans Coulter and Skinner of the Science and Agriculture 
Schools, respectively. 

The club immediately secured a house and by the middle of the year it had 
thirty members and one pledge. 

Thus it was that by the beginning of its fourth year Acacia had fifteen chap¬ 
ters on its roll. One of them that seemed to be in a precarious condition at the 
beginning of the college year succumbed by the end of the year. Four of the 
chapters were in the eastern part of the country, nine were in the Middle West, 
and two were on the western coast. 

No further chapters were added to the Fraternity during the college year of 
1907-08. Steady progress was made nevertheless in building what had already 
been founded. An additional group of honorary members was elected. Most of 
them were added to various chapter rolls because of their Masonic prominence. 
There were two exceptions and they were Nebraska’s choice of William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan and Bishop Potter. 

Meanwhile, a lively correspondence was carried on with the Masonic Clubs 
that were springing up in many of the other colleges and universities. Sixteen 
of these clubs were reported by the Grand Vice-President when the Conclave 
met in June of 1908. 

It was becoming increasingly evident, however, that some efforts toward a 
unification of ideas and methods should be undertaken if Acacia was to be a 
real national fraternity. So it was that a year later when Harry E. Kilmer 
became Grand Secretary and Editor of The Journal, he set as his object the 
attainment of these goals. In a large measure, it is because of his efforts that, 
from this time on, the birth throes and the growing pains of the infant Fra¬ 
ternity were practically at an end. From here on the chief work of Acacia was 
to consolidate and hold tightly to all the ground it had gained. 
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4 Progress ; 1908-1910 

The Fourth Grand Conclave assembled at the Illinois Chapter house in 
Champaign, Illinois, on June 24, 25, and 26, 1908. The minutes of this Con¬ 
clave, which were printed separately in a 61 page pamphlet, are the fullest 
in detail of any of the Conclaves to this date. 

When the Conclave assembled neither Stanford nor Purdue was represented, 
although the Purdue representative appeared on June 26 and took a prominent 
part in the final proceedings. All the National Officers were present throughout 
the Conclave. 

One of the first items of business at this Conclave was the report of the 
Grand Vice-President who, as noted above, reported that he had had cor¬ 
respondence with sixteen clubs of, which number three, Chicago, Yale and 
Northwestern, had petitioned for charters, but the charters had not been 
granted. A favorable report was given of the Oregon group and of that at 
Iowa State while hopeful remarks were made of several of the others on the 
list. Among those that had been considered were the clubs at Arkansas, Colo¬ 
rado, Iowa, Missouri School of Mines, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 

The Grand Council reported sixteen new honorary members. It also re¬ 
ported that the Dartmouth Chapter had been definitely given up for lost. 

Much time was spent in discussing and voting on a revised Constitution and 
By-laws. No really significant changes were made although a great effort had 
been made to clarify many of the provisions and to expand those parts which 
in previous editions had not been carefully drawn. There was, however, one 
significant addition. Although provisions had existed for the suspension or 
expulsion of members who were not living up to the standards of the chapters, 
the method or procedure had not been completely explained. In order to 
remedy this defect, a Code of Procedure was written and made a part of the 
By-laws. This section has been continued in each new revision and has been 
explicated and expanded as new conditions made changes necessary. There 
was also included in the new edition a statement of the fees for installation and 
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for membership. The charter fee was made Twenty-five Dollars; the charter 
membership fee, Ten Dollars; and the fee for new members, Five Dollars. 

The Committee appointed at the previous Conclave to work out an endow¬ 
ment plan for the Fraternity reported a scheme which was merely filed for 
further consideration. 

Once again the question of the retention of the Hebrew letters came before 
the Conclave for discussion, but a motion to substitute the name of the uni¬ 
versity or college where the chapter was located for the Hebrew designation 
was lost by the narrow magin of one vote, the vote being six for the change and 
seven against it. 

The election of officers for the coming year saw only one of the old Grand 
Council re-elected, Pierce of Cornell. The results of the ballot follows : 


Grand President 
Grand Vice-President 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Secretary 


Joseph R. Wilson, Franklin 
Howard C. Pierce, Cornell 
Maurice C. Tanquary, Illinois 
Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri 


The new Grand President was a prominent lawyer in Philadelphia. Although 
born in England and largely educated there, he had been prominent in Phila¬ 
delphia in several capacities. For a number of years he was engaged in the 
engineering profession, specializing in mining engineering. Then in 1898, at 
the age of thirty-two, he entered the Law School of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and in 1902 received the degree of LL.B. From that time on his work 
had been in the legal field. He was initiated into the Delta Upsilon Fraternity 
and then when Acacia was established at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
became a member of that Chapter. 

The new Grand Treasurer, who had been a teacher in the public schools in 
Illinois, after attending the Lawrenceville High School and Vincennes Uni¬ 
versity, moved to Champaign, Illinois, in 1905, and was graduated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois in 1907. He specialized in zoology and, taking his Master’s 
degree in that subject, he became an assistant in zoology at the University. 
Somewhat older than the majority of students, he rapidly assumed a place 
of prominence in the Illinois Chapter and in the affairs of the national organi¬ 
zation so that there was no doubt in the minds of the Conclave of his ability 
to serve as Grand Treasurer. 

Of H. C. Pierce and Harry E. Kilmer we have already spoken in connection 
with the previous Conclave. 

Other matters discussed and to some extent settled at this Conclave were 
concerned with the selection of a design for a pledge pin to replace the ribbons 
previously pinned on pledges, a decision to use the single word Acacia pref¬ 
erably in Old English letters as the name of the Fraternity, the decision to have 
traveling cards and cases supplied to members, and finally the adoption of a 
seal for the Fraternity. This seal was a rather ornate creation. The background 
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showed a wreath of acacia surrounding a three branched candelabrum. Behind 
the candelabrum were two crossed swords. Between the outer candles on e 
candelabrum was a representation of the Acacia pin while at the base of the 
candelabrum was an open book bearing a square and compass. Beneath all this 
was a scroll with some other branches, possibly oak and olive, and the date o 
the origin of the Fraternity, 1904. On the outer rim of the seal itself were the 
words Grand Seal Acacia Fraternity Founded 1904. 

At the end of the Champaign Conclave, it was decided, as a result of the 
pressing invitation of the new Grand President, to meet the following year in 
Philadelphia in September. 

One other item of interest should be noted. The Conclave appointed a 
committee, consisting of Arthur R. Keith of Cornell ' Dean Stanley Coulter of 
Purdue and Albert K. Wilson, honorary member of Kansas to prepare a com¬ 
plete revision of the Ritual. Piecemeal alterations had been made from time to 
time but this was to be a complete overhauling of the whole ceremony. 

With the advent of Harry E. Kilmer as a member of the Grand Council, 
new and very successful efforts were made toward the unification and spread¬ 
ing of Acacia. The Journal put on the new dress that it was to keep for a 
whole decade. Strenuous efforts were made to collect and file membership rec¬ 
ords and to keep straight the financial accounts of the various chapters. 

In addition to all this, five new chapters were added to the Fraternity, ap¬ 
proval of the chapters having been secured shortly after the Conclave. 

The first of these was the Chicago Chapter. It was installed on December 5, 
1908 as the Ayin Chapter with fourteen charter members. Among them was 
Francis Wayland Shepardson, Associate Professor of History at the University 
who was destined to take an active part in the affairs of the Fraternity during 
the next ten or twelve years. The actual installation of the Chapter was done 
bv Grand Vice-President H. C. Pierce and Grand Treasurer M. C. Tanquary 
assisted by members from the chapters at Wisconsin and Illinois Besides these 
official visitors there were also present at the installation members from t e 
chapters at Ohio State, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

The fortunes of the Chapter proceeded slowly during the first year, since 
undergraduate possibilities were few in number. Consequently the Chapter 
was forced to rely on graduate students for its membership In its initial letter 
to The Tournal was expressed the difficulty that was to plague this Chapter 
and some others from the very outset. “A very small percentage of our present 
membership,” the letter states, “is composed of undergraduate students. It is 
also likely that about half a dozen or more of the present members will not be 
with us next year. The immediate and pressing problem, therefore, which Ayin 
Chapter has to solve, is the addition of new members from the undergraduate 
body to take the place of the man who will leave the university at the end of 
the present year.” It was this situation that troubled Chicago Chapter through¬ 
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out its entire life. Such a university in a large city like Chicago did not lend 
itself well to an organization made up of students who were old enough to 
become Masons. 

The second chapter to be added in this college year was at Yale University 
where, on January 15, 1909, fourteen charter members were installed as the 
Pe Chapter. Among them were Fred Harvey Heath, Edwin Morey Water- 
bury, and Edwin Ward Tillotson, all to play active parts in the development 
of the Chapter and the Fraternity. The group, organized as “the Acacia Club,” 
in the fall of 1907 with seventeen active student members, had petitioned for 
a charter. California Chapter however had opposed its being granted and no 
further progress was made until after the Conclave in 1908, where a resolu¬ 
tion was passed asking that the club resubmit its petition. Although ten of the 
original petitioners had already left the University, the ranks were recruited 
to fourteen and when the petition was accepted the club became another 
member of the Fraternity. The installation was conducted by the Grand Presi¬ 
dent Wilson assisted by illustrious Brother William Homan, honorary member 
of several chapters, and John D. Coffman of Cornell. Several brethren from the 
Harvard Chapter assisted at the ceremony, after which the customary instal¬ 
lation dinner was held. 

Like the Chicago Chapter, the new Yale Chapter began with a serious 
handicap. The first letter of the Chapter to The Journal (vol. IV, ii., p. 56) 
makes the matter clear. “Owing to the conditions applying at Yale a Fraternity 
house is out of the question as students are not permitted to build new dormi¬ 
tories for fraternity purposes, but the new chapter has cheerfully accepted the 
situation and will devote itself to building a Yale Masonic Temple that will 
not only house the Yale Chapter of the Acacia Fraternity but also the Yale 
Masonic Club, the latter being composed of all the Master Masons in any way 
connected with the University, and the former of such members thereof as 
may from time to time be selected for membership. The relationship existing 
between the two organizations is of the best and will always remain so, al¬ 
though the Masonic Club will have from sixty to seventy members each year 
and the chapter from twenty-five to thirty-five.” That the expectations of 
Brother Musgrave, the writer of this letter, were on the optimistic side was 
proved by future events, although for a number of years Yale played an in¬ 
creasingly important part in fraternity affairs. The conditions favorable to 
fraternities never did improve and all the conditions persisted that Clarence 
G. Hill had noted when he looked over this ground in the spring of 1906. 

Two months later, on March 20, 1909, twenty charter members were in¬ 
stalled in Earl Hall on the west side of the campus of Columbia University in 
the city of New York as the Tsadhe Chapter of the Fraternity. The work was 
conducted by the Grand President, Joseph R. Wilson, assisted by a group of 
delegates from the Cornell and the Franklin Chapters. In the initiation Ernest 
C. Carman and Creed H. Brown of Franklin were acting president and vice- 
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president, respectively, and E. M. Fogel, Frankin, acted as secretary, while 
Allen Jayne and Melvern F. Thomas of Cornell were respectively the treasurer 
and steward. Besides this group, honorary member William Homan assisted 
in the installation. As a culmination of the ceremony, a Bible was presented 
to the Chapter by George E. Nitzsche of the Franklin Chapter. 

Among the charter members were a number that afterwards took very 
prominent parts not only in the development of this Chapter but in spreading 
the gospel of Acacia elsewhere. Some of them were George Alfred Lawrence 
who developed the endowment plan of Acacia: Hubert McNeil Poteat, a fine 
orator and teacher who became Grand Master of the Masonic Lodges of 
North Carolina, and later Imperial Potentate of the Shrine; and Leroy A. 
King, who became very prominent in educational circles and in 1939 was 
made President of the Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers College. 

On the same day that Columbia Chapter was installed another new member 
was added to the Acacia family. The Craftsman, a club formed at the Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, had been under investigation for some time 
and at the 1908 Grand Conclave had been favorably reported on by Grand 
Vice-President Pierce. Accepted during the early part of 1908 by the required 
number of members of the Grand Council and chapters, the installation took 
place in the Masonic Temple in Ames. Grand Vice-President Pierce was the 
installing officer. He was assisted by Dell M. Stull, Nebraska , E. M. Lambert 
and F. B. Coleman of Minnesota, M. E. Cornelius, Carl Richardson, and S. 
T. Frum of Nebraska , W. E. Pratt, G. F. Crowell and L. E. Russell of Kansas. 
Thirty-five members were initiated as Koph Chapter of Acacia. 

A month later, on April 17, 1909, a similar ceremony took place at Iowa 
City, Iowa, when twenty-five new members of the club at the University of 
Iowa were initiated as the Resh Chapter. There seems to be no definite record 
of the installation beyond the fact reported at the next Conclave that delegates 
from Chicago, Iowa State , Kansas , and Missouri conducted the installation 
with, it is presumed, the Grand Vice-President Pierce presiding. And it was a 
full year before any letter from this new Chapter appeared in The Journal 
so that its initial progress is difficult to trace. It is known, however, that within 
a year twenty new names were added to the Chapter roll. Two of the charter 
members at least were faculty members and some were alumni. 

Finally, before the end of the 1908-09 college year, the last of six new chap¬ 
ters was added. The Square and Compass Club that had been formed during 
the fall and winter of 1908-09, at The Pennsylvania State College, petitioned 
for a charter in Murch of 1909, and the charter was granted in May of the same 
year. The installation took place on June 9, 1909, in the rooms of the Odd 
Fellows Lodge in State College, Pennsylvania. Grand President Joseph R. 
Wilson, accompanied by Brothers E. C. Carman, E. M. Fogel and L. L. 
Thompson of Franklin Chapter, assisted by R. I. Webber, charter member 
of the Illinois Chapter, performed the ceremony. R. I. Webber had been most 


helpful in getting the Masonic club organized and his interest in the Chapter 
continued until his death. Twenty-two members of the original twenty-five 
who organized the club were initiated. Five of the number were members 
of the faculty. Among them were Hugh Potter Baker who later became Presi¬ 
dent of the Massachusetts State College, Walter Hoge Maclntire later Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Tennessee, William S. Dye Jr., later 
Head of the Department of English Literature at The Pennsylvania State 
College and for seven years National President of Acacia, and Victor Logo, 
Professor of Chemistry who was a moving spirit in the early years of the 
Chapter. 

The Journal during the year 1908-09, besides having the letters of the 
chapters printed in full, contained thumb nail sketches of some of the more 
prominent members of the Fraternity as well as informative articles on interest¬ 
ing aspects of Masonry. It also reflected the growing concern of some of the 
chapters over the matter of the Hebrew letters as names for the chapters and 
as part of the insignia of the Fraternity. Chapter finances was the subject of 
some articles, for several of the chapters had learned by bitter experience that 
while maintaining a chapter house was an accommodation for the brethren, 
it also was a means of incurring financial obligations that could not be met 
by allowing brotherliness to interfere with plain business acumen and the 
demands of house owners and shop keepers. In conformity too with Conclave 
demands, increasing numbers of reproductions of photographs of chapter 
houses, chapter member groups, and individuals were published. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, however, many of the groups thus pictured are named merely as groups, 
so that one has no means of knowing at this date the names of the individuals 
in the pictures. 

In one article the secretary of the Stanford Chapter, S. C. Herold writes, 
“We have noticed a decrease in the number of Masons attending the Univer¬ 
sity, both a decrease in those entering and in those becoming such after en¬ 
trance. This decrease started immediately after the financial stringency which 
swept the country a year ago. In a university of this size such a decrease must 
be felt keenly by an organization of the nature of ours.” This note was merely 
a prophecy of what was soon to cause the loss of this chapter, as it was a fore¬ 
taste of one of the most acrimonious struggles in Acacia’s history. 

The year 1908-09 saw also the addition of a great group of honorary mem¬ 
bers: sixteen were added, once again largely because of their prominence in 
Masonic circles. Of this number Michigan elected Frank O. Gilbert, Grand 
Lecturer of Grand Lodge of Michigan, and W. M. Perrett, P.G.M. of Mich¬ 
igan; Kansas elected Henry F. Mason, a Kansas Supreme Court Judge, along 
with W. F. March and D. L. Rowlands; Illinois selected Harry I. Berks, 
prominent Illinois Mason; Franklin chose George W. Elkins, financier and 
philanthropist, George B. Orlady, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
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sylvania, and the Right Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., Bishop of the Epis¬ 
copal Diocese of Central Pennsylvania; Minnesota selected one, Samuel 
Emery Adams, prominent Scottish Rite Mason; Missouri selected E. W. 
Stephens, prominent citizen and Mason of Columbia, Missouri; Cornell and 
Columbia both conferred that honor on Ill. William Homan who had been 
so much interested in Acacia; Cornell also elected Samuel Nelson Sawyer, 
Grand Master of New York; while Columbia added G. R. Van De Walter, 
Grand Chaplain of New York, T. M. Cheesman, and Joseph R. Wilson, the 
Grand President. 

The year 1908-09 saw an increasingly concerted movement towards drop¬ 
ping the Hebrew letters. In a measure the movement was spearheaded by the 
Cornell Chapter as seems evident from the letters that appeared in The Jour¬ 
nal. (see especially The Journal Vol. IV, no. 1, pp. 67 ff). 

In general the college year 1908-09 marks one of the turning points in the 
history of the Acacia Fraternity. Twenty-one chapters had been chartered but 
only one had been compelled to surrender its charter because there did not 
seem to be continuing interest in a Masonic college fraternity at that institu¬ 
tion. The total number of members, alumni and actives was 1131 of which 
number 41 were honorary and 1090 actives and alumni. Several other Masonic 
clubs were being considered for charters. The fundamental principles of the 
Fraternity had become pretty firmly established and the laws were being rapid¬ 
ly rounded into shape. Of course there were to be many debates and some 
changes in both the fundamentals and in the laws but, on the whole, the 
Fraternity was now a going concern as it prepared for the next Conclave. 

The Fifth Grand Conclave met in Philadelphia on September 15, 16, 17, 
1909. It was the first time that a Conclave had been held in the East and 
Franklin Chapter, the host chapter, set out to make the occasion a memorable 
one. The Journal commented, “They were ready for us upon our arrival 
and every moment not given to the work of the Conclave was employed in 
making our stay among them long to be remembered.” The meetings were 
held in Houston Hall, the club house of the University of Pennsylvania’s stu¬ 
dents. Trips were taken to many of the places of historic interest that abound 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity. Two banquets were tendered to the delegates, 
one by Honorary Brother George W. Elkins at the Country Club after a visit 
had been made to his estate, and the other at the University Club as the 
guests of Grand President Wilson and his wife. Besides there were other 
receptions and festivities. The Grand Secretary Kilmer remarks also about 
the personnel, that it “was the best of any that we have seen.” 

Three prominent Masons addressed the Conclave, the Vice-Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Edgar Fahs Smith, and honorary members Wil¬ 
liam Homan and Albert K. Wilson. 

When the Conclave opened, Grand President Wilson, Grand Vice-Presi¬ 
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dent Pierce, and Grand Secretary Kilmer were present. Only the Grand 
Treasurer M. C. Tanquary was absent. Twenty delegates were in their places, 
every one of the chapters being represented. It is interesting to note that for 
the first time the official minutes of the Conclave publish not only the Hebrew 
names of the chapters but also the names of the university or the college from 
which the chapters come. Among those delegates that were later to play more 
or less prominent parts in the affairs of the Fraternity one notes the names of 
W. N. Musgrave of Yale , J. F. Pullen of California , Louis L. Green of Har¬ 
vard, and E. H. Comstock of Minnesota. 

Much of the time of the Conclave was consumed with discussion of various 
items of the Constitution as a number of amendments to that instrument was 
presented for adoption. The Ritual Committee reported that it was progres¬ 
sing in its work and some items were offered for the committee’s approval. A 
pledge button was formally approved and some discussion took place on such 
minor items of interest as a fraternity yell and whistle. New songs were also 
called for. It was decided, too, that three issues a year of The Journal should 
be published, one of which was to contain a full report of the Conclave. 

Among the interesting items of the meeting was the report of the Grand 
President Joseph R. Wilson. He called attention to a number of items that 
had been debated pro and con among the chapters, and in addition he offered 
some suggestions that he felt would be beneficial in furthering the work of the 
Fraternity. In the matter of old issues he discussed the question of allowing 
Greek letter fraternity men to join Acacia. In this connection he pointed out 
what was to become one of the determining factors in this matter in later 
years, namely that he had met with an instance of a member of a Greek letter 
fraternity who was prevented from joining Acacia by his Greek organization. 
Later many such instances occurred. In defense of his own position regarding 
the admission of Greeks, Wilson held that Acacia was not “a rival of Greek 
letter fraternities, but a distinct organization created for fraternal purposes 
along Masonic lines.” One should comment here that, of course, that was 
the original idea of both the Masonic Club and the Masonic college fraternity, 
but the Greek fraternities soon learned that in its activities and its methods, 
Acacia was a rival and that these older organizations in self-defense were 
obliged to treat it accordingly and to apply to it the same restrictions as they 
did to other of the Greek organizations. This will become clearer as we pro¬ 
ceed to discuss the whole matter. It is informative, however, to see the matter 
presented here and to appreciate that even at this time those who were in 
favor of the admission of Greeks unconsciously set forth the arguments against 
the practice. 

In his opening address, Wilson also broached one of his favorite themes— 
the extension of Acacia to universities and colleges on foreign shores. He 
wanted to make it an international organization and to that end he had 
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entered into correspondence with several universities in Canada, notably 
Toronto, McGill, and Queens and with three of the Australian universities. 
He was in process of making contact with several English institutions. This 
was an ambitious project that lasted only while Joseph R. Wilson was Grand 
President. 

He also had comments, much to the point, on the matter of honorary 
membership. He asserted that to be worthy of that honor by the Fraternity 
one should be more than a Mason, no matter how many offices in that organ¬ 
ization he might hold. His prescription for honorary membership was promi¬ 
nence in public life and integrity and high moral character. Even at the date 
of this writing, these requirements are not too great to be asked for in those 
who are to be nominated for honorary membership. 

Brother Wilson also pointed out that there had been no Grand Council 
meeting during the year but that there had been voluminous correspondence 
among its members. This continued to be the practice until more than six 
years passed and it accounts for some of the difficulty in tracing the move¬ 
ments and actions that took place in the years before the Council held regular 
meetings for much of this correspondence that passed among the members of 
the Council either was not preserved or has been lost and one must trust to the 
memory of those that survive or guess at the actions that took place. 

One resolution pointing the way to future action was adopted by the Con¬ 
clave: It was resolved “That the name of the fraternity, whenever it appears 
in public, shall appear as Acacia and wherever possible, it shall be printed in 
Old English letters and that Hebrew letters be not used except on the official 
pin or representations thereof.” 

The precise form of the conduct of the Endowment Fund was put off for 
discussion at a later time. There were also reports of the progress that was 
being made in the formation of new chapters. Northwestern was in the pro¬ 
cess of formation and ten others were being considered while chapters were 
about to be installed at Oregon and at the University of Washington. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Joseph R. Wil¬ 
son of Franklin was re-elected unanimously by acclamation as Grand Presi¬ 
dent and so in like manner was Harry E. Kilmer chosen as Grand Secretary. 
The position of Grand Vice-President developed into a contest among John 
F. Pullen of California, William R. Thompson of Michigan John F. Sievers 
of Missouri, and Elting H. Comstock of Minnesota that required two ballots. 
On the second ballot, Brother Pullen was chosen. Two were nominated for 
Grand Treasurer, Comstock of Minnesota and Louis L. Green of Harvard, 
with Brother Comstock receiving a majority of the votes. 

On October 28, 1909, at Eugene, Oregon, the Tav Chapter was installed. 
Thirty-one members of the local organization were initiated. From the begin¬ 
ning, however, the Chapter had difficulties in getting additional members 
and was short-lived as a result. 
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Better results were obtained in the next two chapters that were installed. 
At the University of Washington in Seattle, a local Masonic Club, known as 
the Gauge and Gavel Club had been organized on May 15, 1908. After a year 
of successful operation the club petitioned Acacia on April 16, 1909, for a 
charter. On account of the change in national officers no word was received 
by the group until the end of the year and then February 6, 1910, was fixed 
for the ceremony of installation. Brother Edward O. Heinrich, a charter 
member of the California Chapter was chosen as the installing officer. With 
him to Seattle came a group of other Acacians representing California, Illi¬ 
nois, Nebraska, and Wisconsin to assist in the installation. Thirteen members 
were initiated as charter members of this new chapter which was called the 
Aleph-Aleph Chapter. 

On March 5, 1910, the third chapter for the college year was installed at 
Chicago, Illinois. This was the chapter formed at the professional schools 
of Northwestern University in downtown Chicago and it was called the Aleph- 
Beth Chapter. The local organization had been under scrutiny by the Grand 
Council for some time and now it was deemed ready for incorporation into 
Acacia. The initiation and installation took place in the Woodlawn Masonic 
Temple at 64th St. and Lexington Avenue in Chicago and was conducted by 
the Grand Treasurer E. H. Comstock assisted by G. V. Wood of Illinois, Jesse 
M. Conner of Purdue, Robert Iakisch of Wisconsin, James E. Bell and John 
W. Colberd of Chicago. A banquet at Hutchinson Hall, University of Chicago, 
followed, and there was an election of officers for the remainder of the 
college year. Besides all this there were addresses by Comstock and by Francis 
W. Shepardson. 

These three chapters brought the roll to twenty-three chapters at the end 
of the sixth year of the Fraternity’s history. 

Although there had been sporadic efforts from the founding of the Frater¬ 
nity to compile a directory of its members and although in several of the early 
numbers of The Journal there had been lists of members of the chapters, 
the first reasonably complete directory appeared at the end of the fifth volume 
of The Journal “through the co-operation of the chapter editors,” as the 
Editor Harry E. Kilmer phrased it. It listed for each chapter alphabetic lists 
of active members, of honorary members, and of alumni members. In the 
second and third groups, as far as was ascertainable, the particular work in 
which each individual was engaged was indicated along with his current ad¬ 
dress. The totals were, Active, 506 with four duplications; Honorary, 47, with 
7 duplications; and Alumni 864. That showed a total of 1406 members as 
of the spring of 1910. 

The question of a suitable coat of arms had been mentioned frequently, and 
although there had been much talk about it, it was not until the May issue 
of The Journal in 1910 that a concrete suggestion was made. On page 19 
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of that issue appeared a cut of a proposed crest or coat of arms, the combined 
work of a committee appointed at the 1909 Conclave. This committee con¬ 
sisted of William F. Hitchens of Franklin, John E. Treleven of Wisconsin, and 
R B Colton of Ohio State. Below the illustrated crest is a complete hera die 
description. Since such descriptions means little to the ordinary person there 
will be no recourse here to that lingo. The design looked something like this: 
There was a central golden shield, square at the top. Across it horizontally 
was a black band on which was placed three right triangles in a row. On each 
was one of the three Hebrew letters, Shin, Teth, He, reading from right to 
left. Beneath the shield was a ribbonlike scroll folded so that there were three 
sections to it and on each of the sections was a Hebrew word meaning respec¬ 
tively, Morality, Education, Truth. Surrounding the shield was a design of 
conventionalized acanthus leaves. Over the top of the shield was a knight s 
helmet facing left, and sticking out of the top of the helmet were five con¬ 
ventionalized sprays of acacia on three of which was a single acacia flower. 
The helmet was steel color, the ribbon blue, and the acacia sprigs green with 
flowers of yellow. 

This was the first of several rather ornate and elaborate designs that were 
to appear before a suitable crest was secured. 

From September 13 to 16, 1910, the Sixth Grand Conclave met as guests of 
the Missouri Chapter in Columbia, Missouri. The headquarters were in the 
Y.M.C.A. building and the sessions were held in the lodge room of Acacia 
Lodge, No. 602, A.F. and A.M. 

Every effort was made to make this Conclave as enjoyable as the previous 
one had been in Philadelphia, As a result there were excursions, receptions and 
dinners where Missouri hospitality was displayed. Despite all the entertain¬ 
ment a great deal of business was transacted as the minutes of the Conclave 

show. 

Grand President Wilson was unable to be present at the opening session, 
but Vice-President Pullen, Treasurer Comstock, and Secretary Kilmer were 
in attendance as were eighteen delegates. At the opening session the delegates 
from Stanford, Franklin, Cornell, Purdue, and Columbia were absent. Later, 
delegates appeared from Franklin, Cornell, and Purdue, but Stanford and 
Columbia were not represented. Speaking of the Conclave in the first issue 
of the sixth volume of The Journal, the Grand Secretary remarked, 

“We will be excused also for sitting in judgment when we say some¬ 
thing of the personnel of the Conclave. It was of the usual high stand¬ 
ing. There probably were no stronger men there than some of those 
who graced the Conclave at Philadelphia last year. Brother Green of 
Harvard, Brother Ekblaw of Illinois, Brother Staples of California, 
Brother Scholes of Yale, Brother Sutherland of Wisconsin, Brother 
Green of Michigan, Brother Dye of Pennsylvania State, Brother Potts 


of Ohio State, were all men of experience and we would not find in any 
gathering men of more splendid type. They were the leaders of the 
Conclave because of their experience.” 

Despite Brother Kilmer’s kindly remarks about the Conclave personnel, it 
was largely a group of newcomers that met during those pleasant September 
days in Columbia. Only the officers furnished the continuity of thought that 
was necessary to carry the meetings through to a successful issue. As a result, 
many matters previously decided had to be discussed anew. Nevertheless, it 
was proved again at this meeting that, although the roster of delegates at 
succeeding meetings changed, the fundamental precepts of the Fraternity 
continued to remain unchanged. 

At the first session of the Conclave, Grand Vice-President Pullen reported 
that he had had considerable correspondence with groups in thirteen colleges 
and universities and that two of them at least were “in a position to maintain 
good strong chapters.” 

In the evening session of the first day of the Conclave the question of hold¬ 
ing Conclaves biennially was introduced but no decision was reached at this 
time. It was to take a dozen more years before this desirable step could be taken. 

On the next day Grand President Wilson arrived and in the course of his 
report he broached several questions that were of interest. For example, in 
connection with the coat of arms he favored the substitution of Greek or 
Latin words in the scroll rather than Hebrew words, but he avoided in his 
report any argument pro or con on the subjects of the abandonment of the 
Hebrew letters and on discrimination, as he put it, against Greeks. He did 
argue strongly for a more precise definition of the duties and prerogatives of 
the Grand President so that he would be more than merely a presiding officer 
at a Grand Conclave. 

In the discussions that followed later, at the suggestion of W. Elmer Ekblaw 
of Illinois, the call of the white throated sparrow was chosen as the notes of 
the Fraternity whistle. Several amendments to the Constitution, caused some 
dispute on matters of wording, but none of them were so essential as to deserve 
notice here. Although biennial conclaves as a regular practice was defeated 
it was decided that because of financial conditions the next Conclave should 
be postponed until September, 1912, when five days should be devoted to 
it. This was in effect trying out the idea of a biennial Conclave. 

As a result of constant complaints that chapters were not being visited 
periodically, W. S. Dye, Jr., of the Pennsylvania State Chapter offered a 
resolution, known thereafter as the Dye Resolution, providing for a division 
of the chapters into four districts and the appointment of four district deputies 
whose duty it should be to visit each chapter in his district at least once a 
year, “to acquaint each with the conditions in other chapters and to exercise 
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general supervision over them and report conditions in the district to the 
Grand Secretary.” 

After some consideration of the resolution the minutes state “It was under¬ 
stood without motion that the resolution was to go to a vote of the chapters 
together with the question of the biennial Conclave.” 

Thus was opened up a question that has been the subject of many debates 
and that after many years has been, to all intents, put into operation. Within 
the last ten years, the Fraternity has been divided into districts visited by 
Traveling Secretaries from the Central Office. The resolution, however, was 
debated in the succeeding issues of The Journal and acted on by the next 
Conclave. 

Far more important than any of these actions that have been noted was the 
exemplification and adoption of the Ritual presented by the committee ap¬ 
pointed two years before whose chairman was Arthur R. Keith of Cornell. 
This matter, however, is discussed in the chapter on the Ritual in some detail 
and needs only to be referred to here. Although the Ritual was praised highly 
by all the delegates, with that praise went the warning from the chairman of 
the committee that it may not be perfect and that it would be wise for the 
chapters to try it out thoroughly, so that they might present to the committee 
and the next Conclave any suggestions for its improvement. 

It was also voted that each of the chapters should appoint an editor for the 
collection of material for The Journal and that they together should form 
a Board of Editors for the purpose of assisting the Editor-in-Chief, who should 
also be the Grand Secretary. 

Because a variety of styles of pins had been found in the chapters, the Con¬ 
clave felt that it was time to prescribe an official pin. Accordingly, the com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the question offered the following resolution 
which was adopted: 

“the size (outside dimensions) % of an inch on the base, J/ 2 of an inch on 
the altitude, 5/q of an inch on the hypotenuse. Jewels, the kind shall be op¬ 
tional with purchaser and may be flat or crown set, having three on the base, 
four on the altitude, and five on the hypotenuse. In addition to the above 
jewels, there shall be a jewel in each corner of the triangle, these to be a kind 
different from the others.” The inner triangles with their Hebrew letters were 
to remain as before. 

The nature of the pledge pin was also prescribed as a black enamel button 
like pin, *4 inch in diameter in which was to be placed a right triangle in gold. 

The nature of the coat of arms and a flag was also debated but no decision 
was made on either subject and the whole matter was referred back to the 
chapters. 

The last order of business as usual was the election of officers for the bien¬ 
nium of 1910-12. Grand President Joseph R. Wilson refused to be a candidate 
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for a third term and so Francis W. Shepardson of Chicago was nominated by 
George R. Green of Michigan. Since there was no opposition he was elected 
by acclamation. Brother Shepardson, who was already a member and of¬ 
ficer in Beta Theta Pi, was to hold offices in the Fraternity for a decade after 
his election although he divided his energies between Beta Theta Pi and 
Acacia. He had already made himself prominent in scholastic and collegiate 
circles and had taken a number of degrees in Masonry. A graduate of Denison 
University, he had later entered the Graduate School of Yale University 
where he was granted a Ph.D. in 1892. An associate professor of history at 
Chicago University, he had become a charter member of the Chicago Chapter 
of Acacia. 

For Grand Vice-President there were three nominees, J. F. Pullen of Cali¬ 
fornia, the incumbent officer, L. L. Green of Harvard, and Elting H. Corn- 
stock of Minnesota. After the first ballot, Pullen withdrew his name. On the 
second ballot, when Comstock received two thirds of the votes cast, Green 
moved that the vote be made unanimous and Comstock was declared to have 
been elected to the office of Grand Vice-President. The incumbent Grand 
Secretary Harry E. Kilmer of Missouri was the unanimous choice of the 
Conclave to continue in that office and when Arthur R. Keith of Cornell was 
nominated for Grand Treasurer he also was chosen unanimously for that of¬ 
fice. 

All the officers were installed on the last day of the Conclave with the ex¬ 
ception of the Grand President. A sufficient number of the delegates agree¬ 
ing to remain until the following Monday, Brother Shepardson was summoned 
from Chicago and installed on September 19. 

The Conclave had been most harmonious and successful. Much of its 
success was due to the efforts of the Missouri Chapter and to the gracious 
hospitality of the Honorable E. W. Stephens, honorary member of the Mis¬ 
souri Chapter, and to Professor John Pickard of the Missouri Faculty and a 
member of the Missouri Chapter. 

Although there had been much talk about expansion at the time of the 
Conclave, the general feeling was that it would be wise to move slowly in 
adding new chapters. It was decided that local Masonic clubs in the univer¬ 
sities under observation should be required to prove their ability to fill their 
ranks with new members before they could be permitted to petition for 
charters. Consequently, only two new chapters were added to the roll between 
the adjournment of the Missouri Conclave and that which convened in 1912. 

The first of these was installed on January 27, 1911, at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, Colorado. This group had been organized three years 
earlier but had not received the approval of the chapters until later in 1910. 
Grand Vice-President Comstock, assisted by representatives from Kansas, 
Iowa State, Missouri and Nebraska, conducted the ceremonies. Thirty-two 
names appear on the charter. This group was composed of several faculty 
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members, a few alumni, and the remaining number were undergraduates. It 
became the Aleph-Gimel Chapter. 

At Syracuse, New York, on June 10, 1911, sixteen members of the local 
Masonic club who had petitioned for a charter in Acacia were called back 
from their vacations to be installed as the twenty-sixth chapter of Acacia. The 
new Chapter, which was to be known as Aleph-Daleth Chapter, was installed 
in the lodge room of the Odd Fellows Lodge near the University, by Grand 
Treasurer Arthur R. Keith of Cornell assisted by Lester Morrow and Elliott 
Hallbrook of Cornell, A.. A. Jenkins of Harvard , F. A. Harvey of California 
and several other men from the Cornell Chapter. 

Even before the two chapters mentioned in the preceding paragraphs were 
installed, an action in this in-between conclaves period that was of utmost 
importance to the Fraternity as part of the whole fraternity world was the 
inclusion of Acacia as one of the twenty-eight national fraternities that on 
November 26, 1910, formed the Interfraternity Conference at the University 
Club in New York City. Grand President Shepardson and the present writer 
attended that meeting as representatives of Acacia. The group of fraternities 
assembled there decided to effect a permanent organization and to meet yearly 
to discuss fraternity problems. Thus, after only six years, Acacia had grown 
to an organization of twenty-four chapters and had taken its place as a 
charter member of a national conference that was to prove of inestimable 
value to all fraternities and to fraternity men throughout the nation. 


Dual Membership 

The debate over what came to be called the dual-membership problem 
occupied the thought of many of the chapters during this in-between-con- 
claves period. So important is it that it should be treated as a whole rather 
than be spread in a number of places by isolated references. At the risk then 
of breaking the chronological continuity of the history and repeating some 
items already considered, let us examine it from beginning to end at this place. 

The debate began at the founding of the Fraternity. As has already been 
noted, the original constitution of the Michigan Chapter provided that mem¬ 
bers “shall consist as follows: (a) Students and members of the faculty of 
the University of Michigan who are Master Masons in good standing, who 
are vouched for by some member of this chapter and who has (sic) been duly 
elected and initiated.” This of course made no discrimination against mem¬ 
bers of Greek letter fraternities. 

When the first Grand Conclave met at Ann Arbor in June of 1905, the 
question of dual membership was one of the matters that was discussed at 
length. As a result, the minutes of that Conclave contain the following state¬ 
ment: “If a member of this Fraternity join any Greek letter Fraternity, other 
than an honorary Fraternity, it shall be deemed cause for expulsion.” Con¬ 
sequently, when the Constitution was adopted it contained the provision, that 
the active membership “shall be composed entirely of students and members 
of the faculty, of the university in which it (the chapter) is located, who are 
Master Masons in good standing, vouched for by some member of the Chap¬ 
ter, and who are not members of any other organization which will interfere 
with any of his duties or obligations to this fraternity .” (The italics are mine.) 
This of course was a straddling of the issue that had been determined upon 
by the Conclave itself and it led to all sorts of difficulties and evasions for a 
number of years. In order to secure the installation of certain groups, particu¬ 
larly in the larger universities, the assurance was given them that this pro¬ 
vision would not prevent their acquiring members from among the members 
and the alumni of Greek letter fraternities. As a result, in some cases there 
were almost as many Greek letter men as there were men with no other frater- 
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nity allegiance among those that were taken into the Acacia chapters. In those 
places too, where there were flourishing graduate schools, this condition was 
particularly noticeable, and it was from the chapters in those places that the 
most strenuous opposition to a discontinuance of the dual membership pro¬ 
cedure was waged. 

Curiously, the first real opposition to the dual membership came from the 
fifth chapter to be installed, California. At the Second Grand Conclave, in 
1906, Berringer of California , moved, seconded by Petura, of Wisconsin, “that 
a person going to a university where we have a chapter of the Acacia Frater¬ 
nity, and having been given free choice between a Greek Letter Fraternity 
and Acacia Fraternity and joins the Greek Letter Fraternity in preference to 
the Acacia Fraternity are (sic) barred from membership in the Acacia Frater¬ 
nity.” This motion except for the rather involved and not too grammatical 
construction of its language was quite clear in that it was meant to put an 
end to dual membership. And since this might be the case its effect was weak¬ 
ened by a bit of strategy. A note was added in the minutes by the Grand 
Secretary to the effect that “this motion [should] be considered in the light 
of local conditions in the different chapters.” Thus the matter stood just 
where the Grand Council wished it to stand in a sort of indeterminate no¬ 
man’s land. 

As the years went by, the debate on this issue became a regular part of 
succeeding Conclaves, since more and more the question of divided allegiance 
was causing much confusion in many of the chapters. Especially was this so 
in those institutions where there were not large graduate schools and where 
members of the Masonic order were not too numerous. It became in some 
cases mixed up with another matter that will have to be considered in its 
entirety at a later time. This was the sons of Masons idea. 

The first real indication of difficulty in filling up the numbers in chapters 
was undoubtedly the case at Dartmouth, where an established chapter ended 
almost as suddenly as it began leaving practically no trace that it ever existed. 
Not so serious was the case of the Nebraska Chapter in these early years when 
its correspondent C. G. Hrubesky writes to The Journal advocating the 
proposition of initiating sons of Masons because there was so little available 
material on account of its being necessary to divide the field with existing 
fraternities on the campus. That was in 1908. 

The next year, two items appeared in The Journal that suggest that the 
so-called Greek question was attracting some notice among the chapters. The 
first of these was written by R. Cecil Fay of the Kansas Chapter. In this letter 
he remarks, “the fact that we are taking a position not antagonistic to the 
Greek letter organizations . . . has done more to establish the reputation of 
Acacia here than any other thing.” The other came from the Chapter at Min¬ 
nesota. Their correspondent wrote, “the Acacia Fraternity at Minnesota 
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exists in harmony with the Greek letter associations. However, a slight dis¬ 
agreement arose, last spring, over the question of Acacia’s right to be repre¬ 
sented as a fraternity in the Junior Book. The sentiment of the fraternities, 
as a whole, was favorable to the Acacia, but one man in an authoritative posi¬ 
tion, as it happened, held that the Acacia should be classified as a club. The 
difficulty was finally settled, and Acacia given its proper place as a Fraternity.” 
It was in just such hints as these that it became evident that some of the na¬ 
tional fraternities looked askance at this newcomer which was not averse to 
asking their particular members to affiliate with it on the ground that being 
a Mason he might hold allegiance to more than one closely knit brotherhood. 

So matters stood for the next couple of years. There was some grumbling 
against dual membership and much talk in its favor. In November 1909, The 
Journal published the report of Grand President Joseph R. Wilson to the 
1909 Conclave. In it he wrote: 

“Speaking of membership, suggests a question which recently came 
before me concerning the attitude of a Greek Letter Fraternity which 
opposed one of its member’s joining Acacia. In this particular instance 
the brother was elected to Acacia and paid his initiation fee, at which 
stage his fraternity forbade him to go further. The question then arose 
as to what stand Acacia should take, the Brother being desirious of 
becoming an Acacian in every sense of the word. It would seem to me 
that this is a matter which belongs exclusively to the Brother, and his 
Greek Letter Fraternity and in which Acacia can take no part. Greek 
Letter men are eligible for membership in Acacia as far as we are con¬ 
cerned. ... As I view it, we are not in any sense a rival of the Greek 
Letter Fraternities, but a distinct organization created for fraternal 
purposes along Masonic lines.” 

Unfortunately Brother Wilson forgot that there was a provision against 
taking in Greeks in the Acacia Constitution. Besides, the entire set-up of the 
chapters almost demanded that the place a member lived and the first 
allegiance he owed was demanded by the very conditions under which he 
entered Acacia. The instance, too, that the Grand President cited, was not 
the only one of its kind that had occurred although most of them had not 
gone so far as to have the prospect pay his initiation fee. 

There the matter rested for nearly a year because the chief subject that 
was demanding the attention of the chapters was concerned with districting 
the Fraternity and appointing inspecting and counselling officers to oversee 
each district. This was another perennial subject of debate that perhaps 
deserves a place by itself. 

In the May number of The Journal for 1911, Michigan again raised the 
Greek question. The corespondent of the Chapter said, “While the Fraters 
at Michigan recognize the fact that many good Acacians are also members of 
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Greek Letter Organizations, yet it is a principle as old as history itself that 
‘No man can serve two masters. 5 And in the Division of interests one organiza¬ 
tion or the other must suffer. As the Greek Letter Fraternities have for the 
most part priority in membership, it is to them that the candidate’s greater 
loyalty is given.” So wrote Joseph A. Davis of Michigan and it is significant 
that his expression, “No man can serve two masters,” became the battle cry 
of those who were fighting for a Greek exclusion mandate by the Acacia 
Fraternity. 

“Many incidents have occurred of late which cause many of us to see, or 
at least think we see, the absolute folly of a man endeavoring to serve two 
similar masters at the same time.” So writes R. Cecil Fay, Kansas, for the 
California Chapter in the May, 1911, issue of The Journal. 

“A recent and most bitter experience” he writes, “that we of the Cali¬ 
fornia Chapter have ever encountered from such conflicting interests, 
has been the coast trip of our Grand President F. W. Shepardson. I say 
bitter experience, because instead of learning of his contemplated visit 
through him directly, we accidentally discovered the fact in an article 
in the ‘San Francisco Daily Call 5 which stated that the Beta Theta Pi 
Fraternity was going to hold a banquet at the Palace Hotel, April 20. 
The guest of honor was to be F. W. Shepardson, of Chicago, a Grand 
Officer of that Fraternity. 

“In view of the fact that Acacia has bestowed on that distinguished 
gentleman the highest honor within its power, it seemed to us as loyal 
Acacia men that he might at least have notified us that he was coming, 
and we could easily have provided some form of entertainment that 
would not have encroached materially on his valuable time, nor con¬ 
flicted with the duties that he necessarily owes to that similar organiza¬ 
tion of which he was made a member first. 

“I do not mean this as a personal criticism of Brother Shepardson’s 
actions but use it merely as an illustration, which I think proves con¬ 
clusively that where a man’s first interest is, there will his heart be also.” 

The article continues by pointing out that Cecil Fay had sent a ques¬ 
tionnaire to the chapters the previous year asking of “the number of 
Greek Letter Masons in their respective colleges, how many, if any, 
were Acacia men, how many, if any, had ever refused the invitation, 
and if so why. ... I found that there were approximately one hundred 
and fifty Greek Letter Masons in the twenty-three Universities in which 
Acacia was at that time represented. Twenty-four of these were mem¬ 
bers of Acacia; and with two exceptions the chapters which had Greek 
Letter men in their midst expressed the candid opinion that Greek 
Letter men did not make desirable active Acacia men.” 

He remarks that he has learned that Phi Sigma Kappa, Phi Kappa Psi, 
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Delta Upsilon, and Phi Delta Theta “have in the past refused to allow their 
men to affiliate with Acacia.” 

Fay’s letter concludes with these observations, “The question has been 
repeatedly asked, ‘Is Acacia to be an Order or a Fraternity?’ If we are indeed 
to be a Fraternity, and take our place as such in the University life of this 
country, and not merely a further Masonic honor to be conferred only upon 
college Masons, we must be ready to meet other similar organizations on a 
common plane. Why humiliate ourselves by extending invitations to men who 
are prohibited from accepting by their own organizations?” 

This letter has been quoted at some length because it sums up fairly well the 
arguments against Greeks. Of course it does not mention all of the arguments, 
but it gives a good idea of the resentments that were building up against those 
who, because they were members of other fraternities, wanted to maintain 
those ties and at the same time accept the honor of being members of Acacia 
It was unfortunate for Acacia that its Grand President tried to ride two horses 
at the same time despite the fact that at this time, and later, he was of great 
service to Acacia. 

Fay continued his attack against the dual membership idea in the November, 
1911, issue of The Journal adding an argument against making the question 
o admitting Greek letter men a local issue with each chapter by pointing out 
that “If a part of the chapters continue to merely exist, taking in members of 
other fraternities which in reality makes them a club, the national organization 

fraternity 1 ’’^ 6 t0 ^ rCgimC ’ ^ h Cann0t be g enerall Y recognized as a 

Those who were in favor of Greek exclusion pointed out that such exclusion 
did not apply to honorary fraternity membership even though most honorary 
fraternities bore Greek letters in their name. 

The November, 1911, issue of The Journal is filled with articles on the sub¬ 
ject. The Grand President, Francis W. Shepardson, attempted to overcome 
some of the criticism that had been leveled at him and at the dual membership 
idea by telling of the chapters he had visited. In one instance in his article 
however, he seemed to justify the criticism when he remarked that “On Sunday 
February 26,1 spent a few hours with the members of Nun Chapter (Cornell) 
in their pleasant home in Ithaca.” 

Other articles by Harry E. Kilmer, the Grand Secretary and Editor, G. A. 
Kenderdine, Iowa, R. S. Bonsib, Columbia, and the correspondent of the Iowa 
State Chapter touch on the subject. In the February, 1912, issue, the subject is 
debated in articles by L. L. W. Morrow, Cornell, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois, 

E. F. Humphrey, Columbia , Horace Maynard, Michigan , T. O. Tones Kansas 

PrCSident J ° Seph R - WilS ° n ’ Franklin > D - W ' Mumaw, Chicago, 

. C. Eshelman, Washington, J. H. Conger, Syracuse, and G. E. Frazer Wis¬ 
consin. One who reads these articles quickly learns all the arguments pro and 
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membership have been sated a,he, 

alreadv ThZ rh \ ( V * Ie fr ° m whlch extrac ts have been made 
sion ofr la h f J avored either outright regulations permitting the admis- 

dozen .^^^imtod^^h^t^since^^c^^^s^or^ntze^for'the 06 !! 01 ^ ^ 

Mat™»e“ n ° Wh ° W “ ,ound ^iraEmong 

, n members in a college community should be overlooked because he 
happened already have become a member of a college fraternh, Th„ 
Kf““ ln , the aalegOT of a kind of honorary organization Wring as 
nt oi Grlf f “ by Virtue o' its ^eholdthg and housekeepTng a «a 
rrCrr “ h ° we ~ al » “ding houses and conduct 
members It , , living and eating in the house by its 

members. It was consequently, despite denials by several of its prononents » 
rival organization among college oro-anizationg Tb c P Pt ’ a 

that since some of X * or 0 aniz ations. This same group contended 
nat, since some of the chapters were in universities where there were lame 

frate SCh °° dreW largeIy from this S rou P whose undergraduate 

attendance TW^ * ^ ^ they 

, , ese men, they held, desired a continuation of the fraternitv life 

to which they had been accustomed in their undergraduate davs lnTb 

Masons, they gladly embraced the opportunity of joining Acacia These chZ 

ter it wa S argued would not be able to exist if they ccfuld noLger tnttil 

r 1 ° matena lnasmuch as the undergraduates of these universities did 

BesidT^h SUffiC ' ent matenal to maintain a chapter on an undergraduate level 

letter fratemhL **“ Undergraduates P refo red the life in the Greek 

Five ipters wer ; iinin§ up ° n the **•*»• 

bership method a^ £££%£?&?*? ** ^ ^ 

change the constitutional . . c ^apters was necessary to 

Who ace mEc MatLt gw3E ^ ^ 

W Greek “acE' * ^ ~ * 

■dea, asserted in his presiden.al address .ha, he never would hav“ „3 AW 
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if he had “supposed that the friction which has developed in recent months 
would arise.” He then went on to explain that he had joined Beta Theta Pi 
twenty-six years before Acacia was born and stated that if Greek letter men 
were barred from Acacia, that it would be necessary to appoint three Acacians 
as representatives, since, he suggested, he would not be able to represent 
Acacia longer. He continued that because of the Interfraternity Conference 
membership rules, we should decide the question at that time and that if the 
decision should be made to continue to accept Greeks, we should resign from 
the Conference. 

The whole matter was debated at length and all the old arguments pro and 
con were presented. In order to get immediate action, therefore, it was decided 
not to let the matter go before the Conclave as a constitutional amendment 
that would necessitate its being referred to the chapters, but to present it to 
the Conclave as an amendment to section 29 of the By-Laws, which would 
make it, if accepted by the Conclave, immediately effective. The committee 
consisting of Ekblaw of Illinois , Frazer of Wisconsin , Leebrick of California , 
Jenkins of Harvard , and Pierrot of Colorado considered the question at length 
and finally, in a divided report, the majority suggested that the amendment 
should read, “Members of general, national, social college fraternities shall 
not be eligible to membership in Acacia, and members of Acacia joining gen¬ 
eral, national, social college fraternities shall forfeit their membership in 
Acacia.” At last the question was regularly before the Fraternity. A long debate 
followed and when the vote was finally announced the chapters had voted in 
the following manner: 


FOR 

AGAINST 

ABSENT 

Michigan 

. Stanford 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Harvard 

Cornell 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

Columbia 

California 

Chicago 


Illinois 

Yale 


Franklin 

Iowa State 


Missouri 

Pennsylvania State 


Wisconsin 

Washington 


Purdue 

Northwestern 


Iowa 

Colorado 


Oregon 

Syracuse 



Thus on the first real trial of strength, the vote was eleven for and eleven 
against. The vote was therefore declared to be against the majority report. 

The next day, the committee, with Humphrey of Columbia substituting for 
Pierrot, submitted an amendment to Article 2, section 2 of the Constitution 
in order to meet some of the objections that had been argued against the 
previously submitted amendment to the By-Laws. It read, “No active member 
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of any general national college fraternity shall be eligible to membership in 
Acacia. A member of Acacia joining or again becoming active in a general 
national college fraternity shall forfeit his membership in Acacia.” The italics 
are ours but they indicate how this proposal was intended to overcome some 
objections that had been made to the previous proposal. The committee even 
went so far as to define the word active: “The word ‘active’ as used in this 
section shall be defined to mean a person paying dues, living with, or taking 
part in the activities of his fraternity.” This proposal was agreed to by a vote 
of 18 to 4, with three absentees, and was, consequently referred to the chapters. 
The Grand Council reported to the 1913 Conclave that the referendum vote 
had resulted in 15 chapters for the amendment, six, against and three not vot¬ 
ing and that consequently the amendment had failed to pass. 

Again at the 1913 Conclave a proposal to amend the second section of 
Article II failed to be voted on as it was tabled by the Conclave. 

The next year, 1914, the Conclave met at Michigan, and a complete consti¬ 
tutional revision was proposed by a committee composed of F. E. Lott, Syra¬ 
cuse, C. K. Morse, Nebraska, H. G. Hansel, California, and M. M. Vance, 
Yale. In it the somewhat watery section of the original Constitution regarding 
members of other fraternities was omitted, but a section, Article 6, section 17, 
was suggested which not only would prohibit the initiation of Greeks, but would 
also expel any Acacian who, in the future, might join a Greek letter fraternity. 
The Conclave passed and referred this section to the chapters by a vote of 18 
to 5. The chapters, however, as was reported later that rejected the amend¬ 
ment were Stanford, Harvard, Franklin, Minnesota, Cornell, Yale, Columbia, 
Colorado, Pennsylvania State, and Syracuse, with Nebraska failing to vote. 

Meanwhile, in order to arouse sentiment against this sort of legislation, Yale, 
which had elected to honorary membership ex-President W. Howard Taft, 
persuaded him to write a letter for The Journal opposing the exclusion legis¬ 
lation. He remarked “I think it is a very narrow-minded policy for Acacia to 
exclude Greek-letter societies.” This very much generalized statement had 
little or no effect on the argument since nobody wanted to exclude the societies 
from anything but only to exclude the members of those societies if their 
primary allegiance was to those societies rather than to Acacia. 

At the 1914 Conclave the amendment to Art. II, sec. 2, appeared again but 
failed to get the two-thirds vote of the Conclave, the vote being 14 to 10. It also 
failed by a 13 to 10 vote of being approved as an amendment to Art. VI, sec. 17. 

At the 1915 Conclave, the exclusion question again was considered as the 
Constitution w is undergoing another revision. As the new, Art. IV, sec. 16, 
was discussed, more of the same sort of debate as had occurred at previous 
Conclaves took place. The section was defeated 14-10 with Stanford, Harvard, 
Franklin, Cornell, Chicago, Yale, Columbia, Iowa, Pennsylvania State, and 
Colorado voting against it. When the complementary amendment providing 
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for the forfeiture of membership for Acacians joining Greek letter orgamza 
tions was presented it was voted down by a 20 to 4 margin. 

Similar a,tempo, at securing an exclusion provision were 
at the 1916 Conclave although the margin there was 13-11. The same lortune 
l misfortune, as one ma, view the dispute, was accorded the attempt to legjs- 
late against Gree* letter men at both the 1919 and 1920 Conclaves since 
World War had prevented meetings m 1917 and 1918. 

At the 1919 Conclave the Greek question was discussed, as the printed min¬ 
utes declare “with violent personalities and recriminations charactmzing e 

debate” The proposed amendment was to section 3 of the By-laws. it de 
mtSTed a pledge from the members never to join an, other fraternity. When 
"m lendmem finally was put to a vote the result was 14 to 5 m favor of the 
nrooosal with one not voting. A motion prevailed however to appoint a perm 
neTcomnlte. to revise .he Constitution and B. L. Kirk of ®»o» .oge.h.n 
with former Grand Presidents Shepardson and Frazer were name as 

committee. 

When the report was called for on September 24, 1920, at 
Brother Kirk presented as one of his recommendations the following. Article 
fiction eighteen, a new section, ‘Members of genemd nation^, ««£ 
college fraternities shall not be eligible to membership in Acacia. This secti 
shall be in no way retroactive.” The last sentence is of course the only new pa 
of the proposal The usual debate followed although the ar S u1 f er * s 
limited to fifteen minutes for each side of the proposal. It was highlighted by 
a discussion of the whole question by Dr. G. Alfred Lawrence of the Columbia 
and New York Alumni Chapters, in which he summed up the question admir¬ 
ably for the opponents, by asking several questions that he felt mus 
swered. Since they are the root of the whole matter, they are inserted here. 

“ (1) Do we intend to change the fundamental policy of our fraternity. 

“ (2') Do we intend to voluntarily abandon an integral part of our past 
field of Masonic activity in university centers, and thus leave a large 
and fertile field to be filled by some other university Masonic orgamz - 

tions? . „ 

“(3) Do we intend to alienate all Masons of Greek-letter affiliations. 

“ (4) Do we intend to pass national legislation over the protest of cer¬ 
tain chapters where we knew such legislation will force some chapters to 
surrender their charters, and handicap other chapters in carrying on to 
their greatest advantage? 

“ (5) Shall we continue our former policy which assures the umtedsup- 
oort of Masonry, or shall we exclude certain classes of Masons with the 
result of having only partial support of-and possibly the actual antago¬ 
nism of Masonry? 
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0„‘y by answering all of these questions in the affirmative, will anti- 
Greek legislation be justified.” 

The Harvard, Columbia, and Yale delegates all supported the stand of 

furtheT ** 72“ ^ ** to SLt 

rther. When the roll was called, 21 votes were in favor of the provision and 

°o a S mS Vo, Were Harvard > Columbia, Yale, and Washington 

mem ^ Imend- 

chaptel Fraternity as it had been approved by 22 of the 25 

Thldeh7 ed a d f nke P eriod in the development of the Acacia Fraternity 
7 de , b 7u° n Ua n ! em erShip ’ after sixteen y ears was at an end. It was to be 

almost ’ c°rr r ’ y an ° ther SerieS ° f debates ° n membership policy that 
almost wrecked the organization. That matter will be taken up, however in its 
proper sequence in this history. P e r 3 m lts 


V 



The Ritual of Acacia 


Since the Ritual adopted at the Conclave at Columbia, Missouri, in 1910 
has remained essentially the same since that time, it seems wise to continue to 
interrupt the chronological sequence of events of the Fraternity history in order 
that we may secure a coherent story of origin of that ceremony and of its 
changes during the course of the years. 

There are many things about rituals that are considered to be sacrosanct by 
those who are devotees of esoteric and secret things in all organizations. In 
reality, however, except for some few closely guarded matters there is not too 
much that is as secret as the ardent members of the organizations seem to 
believe. All this is said, not because there is any intention to divulge secrets or 
to take the gloss off the beliefs and confidence of those who have taken fra¬ 
ternal pledges, but, because the more one studies the ceremonies of this and 
other fraternal organizations, the more one is able to recognize the similarity 
that exists among all of them. It is a well-known fact that there is a sort of 
pattern in all of them. When this pattern is recognized it is not difficult to tell 
the general character of any ceremony. First of all, every organization comes 
into existence because its founders feel that through it certain ideals or ideas 
may be promulgated and spread by gathering together a group of persons who 
are willing to pledge themselves to support those ideals or ideas or both. In the 
second place, in order to make the ideal work, there must be a certain amount 
of mystery attached to the nature of the organization so that those on the out¬ 
side and not “in the know” will be duly impressed by the enthusiasm of those 
who are the initiates. In the third place, for the initiated there must be a set 
of symbols that can be recognized by the brethren or sisters and that are unrec¬ 
ognizable to the uninitiated. These symbols may consist of certain cabalistic 
signs, devices, and names, contained in some story, real, legendary, historical, 
or fictitious, that will convey the aims and designs of the group dramatically 
and graphically to the novice who seeks admission or to whom admission has 
been offered. All of these characteristics apply not only to so-called secret 
societies but even to churches and other religious bodies, although they would 
look with horror on one who would attempt to prove it. Other similarities also 
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exist among the ordinary fraternal groups-recognition signs, passwords dia- 
ogues, and the like that any member of a secret organization will recognize as 
the stock m trade of all of these groups. recognize as 

In these respects Acacia is no different from the rest of the college fraterni- 
t es and it was the fact that this was so that transformed the college Masonic 
clubs into chapters of a fraternity. Acacia has, nevertheless, a certain unlue 
ss in some of its tenets and demands that sets it apart from the rest just as 
each fraternity is set apart from the rest by some unique characteristic in its 
work ns^dea!, or its symbols. Acacia is, however, similar to the rest of these 
societies m that it attempts to secure among its members loyalty to each other 

those rhoa PreCePtS ’ fT h T g by aH Wh ° j ° in itS ranks > and helpfulness to 
those who are among the less fortunate members of society. 

In the case of the Acacia Fraternity, without doubt certain definite ideas did 

actuate the founders and that those ideas and ideals have for^Tp^ 

pemsdofthe 11 ^ ^ ° f itS Cxistence onl >' a cursory 

overwhfhtheF 10 ! 5 T7 Rkud Wkl disclose - External conditions 
over which the Fraternity had no control led to changes in its membership 

requirements but the fundamental principles of the organization are as firmly 
entrenched in the Ritual as they were on that day in 1904 when the Ritual was 
adopted and used for the first time. 

Like most such documents the Ritual as it now stands did not spring full 
g own from the pens of the founding fathers. In fact, if one were to have 
before him all the data, he would realize that this is the history of all cere- 

Srread Ae°hist 7 ^ l ° eVery ° ne these chan S es and 

that read the histones of secret or semi-secret bodies find in them statements 

bout changes that have been made in some part or parts of all of them 

Changes of wording have had to be made in order to stress or remove stress 

toman 10 “f eXplidt dirCCtions have be made in ordei 

make clear some lessons or actions, rearrangements have to be made in parts 

or sections in order to secure more dramatic and consequently more impressive 

ditions Th J W ^ t0 be ^ take «« * changing con! 

he h ! dO fu n0t realiZC that theSC chan § es have been made unless 

he has made a study of the whole initiation ceremonial process. None of this 

proves that the fundamental principles have been altered. In most instances it 
the same body and only the dress has been altered to accord with prevalent 

° f 7 a 7 had beCn pre P ared before A e actual incorporation 
T S 7? at MlC J hl§an - 11 was on A P ril 2 = 1904, on a motion by William 
J. Marshall, supported by Charles A. Sink, that brought about the appoint¬ 
ment by the president Walter S. Wheeler of a committee of the pre-fraternity 
group consisting of Harlan P. Rowe, William J. Marshall, and Charles A Sink 

be l 7raternh S P re P a ™tion of a ritual for what they hoped would 
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Since the Fraternity was to be composed entirely of Masons it was reasonable 
to conclude that Masonry in some way would play a part in the ceremony, and 
so the committee sought the aid and advice of two prominent Masons in Ann 
Arbor, Louis C. Goodrich, Grand Lecturer of the Grand Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons of the state of Michigan and William G. Doty, Past Grand Com¬ 
mander of the Knights Templar of Michigan. Since no definite ideas resulted 
from this conference, William J. Marshall took the task upon himself, as he 
had taken upon himself the gathering together of the Masons for the purpose 
of establishing the Fraternity. He proceeded to hunt out some material in the 
university library around which the teachings of the still-to-be-born Fraternity 
might revolve. This was in the latter part of April and he composed as a result 
of his library research a four page typewritten document which, after some al¬ 
terations, was adopted by the committee on May 7, 1904. When the Chapter 
was incorporated on May 11,1904, and after the Constitution had been finally 
adopted on May 24, it became necessary to make some changes so that the 
Constitution and the Ritual would be in correspondence. 

Although the Ritual thus early underwent some changes in form, the original 
idea and most of the wording was maintained when it became the Ritual of 
the Michigan Chapter, after changes, suggested by a committee consisting of 
H. P. Rowe, W. J. Marshall, and J. M. Cooper, were adopted finally on May 
21, 1904. The changes were largely in the opening and closing parts of the 
regular ceremony, but the essential principles of Marshall’s original draft re¬ 
mained unchanged. 

Marshall had taken his hints for the Ritual from parts of the Masonic sym¬ 
bolism. The acacia is part of that symbolism as is the right triangle. It was but 
a step then to find something to bind these ideas together. That some of Aca- 
cian symbolism is no secret can be readily understood from the articles that 
have appeared in The Journal about its symbolism. For example, early issues 
of that magazine contained a long article by Grand President Joseph R. Wil¬ 
son on the story of Pythagoras, for the story of Pythagoras became the vehicle 
for the Ritual. One of the early chapters, before it .became a part of the Fra¬ 
ternity, was called the Pythagoras Club and several of the chapter magazines 
had a habit of using some of the names of fraternity symbols to designate their 
publications. 

In the fall of 1904, with the acquisitions of two new chapters and the pos¬ 
sibility of others in the new year, a committee, consisting of William J. Mar¬ 
shall, William Wolff, and W. A. Hall, all of Michigan, made some other re¬ 
visions and “about thirty complete copies were made.” On December 6, 1904, 
the Ritual as revised was accepted and the committee was discharged. 

This Ritual was operative until the First Conclave in June 1905. A type¬ 
written copy of it with a note from Rowe to Hill as it was presented to the First 
Conclave, is in the Archives. It consists of twenty-one pages with very little on 
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each page. There were, however, several minor changes made at this time and 
it was ordered printed. The printed copy is a pamphlet of twenty-three pages 
measuring 3^4 inches by 5% inches in an orange yellow cover. This cover bears 
the legend “Ritual of the Acacia Fraternity.” Running from left to right 
diagonally across the cover is the representation of a key that I suppose was 
originally in gold colored ink. At the bottom of the cover is printed “Record 
No. . . .” Under this is the statement “Adopted by the First Grand Conclave 

at Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 26-30, 1905.” The title page is essentially like 
the cover. It reads, 

RITUAL 
of the 

ACACIA FRATERNITY 
as 

Revised and Adopted 
by the 

FIRST ANNUAL 
GRAND CONCLAVE 


-nem at 


An Arbor, Mich. 

June 26-30 
1905 

In this edition an opening and a closing ceremony for all meetings is pro¬ 
vided, and an installation ceremony is also provided for elected officers of the 
Chapter and the Grand Conclave. In addition, a pledging ceremony has been 
written into the Ritual and it is provided that the candidate should proceed 
immediately from it to the formal initiation, since no division between the 
parts is provided. The officers of the Chapter, who are known in public by the 
ordinary titles of president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, are as¬ 
signed titles in the initiation ceremony that are in keeping with the story that 
the ceremony tells. The pledges that are required of the candidates have not 
been changed; they are identical with those that are found in the earliest edi¬ 
tions of the Ritual. There is, however, a somewhat longer charge at the end of 
the ceremony explaining the symbolism of the Fraternity. 

The Grand Conclave of 1907 made some changes in the opening ceremony 
and added some at the end of the ceremony. These changes which are not 
really essential are typewritten and pasted into the book in the copy preserved 
by the Penn State Chapter. Strangely they are typed on the back of some sta¬ 
tionery of “Armistead M. Dobie, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 724 Rialto 
Building, S. E. cor. 4th. and Olive Sts.” but unfortunately no city is mentioned 
It is evidently St. Louis for Harry E. Kilmer’s office at this time was Room 728 
Rialto Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


In this copy, the initiation ceremony occupies sixteen of the twenty-three 
pages, but again the pledges and the charges are essentially the same as in the 
original Ritual. 

During the year 1907-08, there was still some dissatisfaction with parts of 
the Ritual, and so at the 1908 Conclave a committee was appointed to examine 
the whole work and to propose what revisions seemed to them to be essential 
to make the work more impressive. On that committee were Brother Albert 
Kendig Wilson, Honorary member from Kansas , and Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Kansas, Dr. Stanley Coulter, Dean of the College of Science 
at Purdue and a member of that Chapter, and Arthur Raymond Keith of the 
Cornell Chapter as chairman. The committee was to sound out the chapters 
about changes and to submit those changes to the 1909 Conclave and if ap¬ 
proved there to submit the draft to the chapters. At the Conclave in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1909, the committee made a partial report and the whole matter was 
referred back to the committee. Brother Wilson resigned from the committee 
at this time because of press of Masonic work and in his place Dr. Francis W. 
Shephardson, Professor of History at the University of Chicago and member 
of the Chicago Chapter, was appointed to the committee. In many respects 
this was a fortunate selection for the new appointee was a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi and was well acquainted with ritualistic work. It was therefore Keith 
and Shephardson who completed the work, the latter, according to Keith, 
being largely responsible for the language in the initiation ceremony. 

The complete revision was presented to the Conclave held in Columbia, 
Missouri, in September, 1910, and exemplified for the members of the Con¬ 
clave who adopted it without much debate. Here, for the first time, the initia¬ 
tion ceremony was divided into three sections, that may be described roughly 
as (1) the Preparation Ceremony; (2) the Dramatic Section; (3) the Final 
Ceremony where the ideals and symbolism of the Fraternity are explained to 
the initiate. 

One thing that is not made clear, either in the Ritual or in any explanation 
that has been made of it, is the fact that in the new Ritual the names of the 
officers in the ceremony have been changed from those formerly used. Simi¬ 
larly the officers in the public announcements have been given new titles which 
curiously are the titles of the officers in the original ritual of the Minnesota 
Acacia Club. 

In presenting the Ritual, Chairman Keith acknowledged his obligations to 
those who had helped him. In the foreword to the 1910 edition, after speaking 
of debt owed to Dr. Shepardson, he writers, 

“The chapters also owe much to Brother Albert K. Wilson, for he 
gave a large amount of his time and thought to the work while a member 
of the committee. 

“As the committee has also received valuable assistance from several 
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of the chapters we take this means to thank them. They are Waw of Ohio 
State University, Samehk of Purdue University and Nun of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. However, from Nun Chapter the assistance came directly from 
Brother E. A. Palmer who submitted a complete ritual from which we 
took a number of good ideas.” 

Later in The Journal (vol. 3, p. 23) Chairman Keith offered an explana¬ 
tion and defense of the dramatic section of the Ritual. A few excerpts from 
that article will suffice to set forth his views. 

“The ideal ritual should have for its purpose the presentation of cere¬ 
monies that will entertain and attract members and offer no indignity 
to the neophyte, thus affording in the practice thereof a common meet¬ 
ing ground for men.” 

“As { all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 5 so a ritual within 
reasonable and proper limits may contain harmless features that will 
afford mirthful relaxation to those who witness the performance, and 
yet not incense the candidate through any personal indignity.” 

“A ritual should present some mirth that will appeal to the finer ele¬ 
ments of human nature. The ceremony should logically and synthetically 
approach a declaration of that mirth.” 

At the San Francisco Conclave in 1915, in response to a request that an 
explanation of the coat of arms be inserted in the Ritual, a committee con¬ 
sisting of R. C. Fay, J. X. Newman, F. W. Shepardson, and William Mann 
was appointed to make a revision of the Ritual and to make such additions as 
might seem to it desirable. This committee was to report to the Grand Council. 
Since no report seems to have been forthcoming a new permanent committee 
was named at the 1916 Conclave at Purdue. This new committee consisted of 
William S. Dye Jr. of Penn State, George Alfred Lawrence, of the New York 
Alumni Association, and Ben G. Smith of Columbia. 

This committee was instructed to correct misprints, eliminate or change ill- 
chosen words, smooth loose and grammatically incorrect statements, and 
make such other revisions as were necessary because of constitutional pro¬ 
visions adopted since 1910. It was also charged with making any other revision 
that seemed desirable. Many changes were suggested in the committee’s meet¬ 
ings, but they seemed to be inadvisable at that time and so it was decided to 
recommend only textual corrections, but to suggest that other changes in the 
form of the Ritual, in the opinion of the committee, were desirable. A report 
covering these matters was submitted to the 1917 Conclave but because of the 
onset of World War I, the Conclave decided to make no further changes in the 
Ritual until after the conflict was over and the Fraternity had succeeded in 
rehabilitating itself. 

At the War Conference in 1918, the revision committee at its own request 
was continued and instructed to report its suggestions at the next Conclave. 
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At this War Conference, Grand President Harry L. Brown appointed a com¬ 
mittee consisting of G. A. Lawrence, New York Alumni and Columbia, C. D. 
Grinnells, Cornell, and W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois to report on the matter of 
Ritual revision. That committee reported to the conference by summarizing 
the report of the Permanent Ritual Committee that there were “many slight 
errors” and that the committee had already made a number of “grammatical 
changes, and in some instances transpositions of paragraphs. In a few instances 
the striking out of some parts and the substitution of others was deemed ad¬ 
visable—all to simplify, clarify and carry out the historical uniformity, se¬ 
quence, and accuracy of the Ritual.” 

The War Conference committee recommended that the permanent com¬ 
mittee consisting of Dye, Lawrence, and Smith be continued and that its report 
should be presented to the next Conclave with any additional suggestions that 
it cared to make. Accordingly when the Conclave convened at the Illinois 
Chapter House in September, 1919, a committee consisting of Dr. Lawrence, 
Dr. Shepardson, and W. D. Harris of Syracuse was appointed to consider the 
whole matter of Ritual and Insignia. Nothing was done in the matter either 
at this Conclave or at the one that followed, but in 1921 a new committee con¬ 
sisting of Harris of Syracuse, R. C. Teare, Harvard, and Dr. J. J. Moore, Chi¬ 
cago, was appointed. It considered the report of the 1916 committee (Dye, 
Lawrence, and Smith) and adopted after “a careful study” most of the sug¬ 
gestions of the permanent committee. As a result, a complete revision was 
printed in August 1921. In the preface to this edition the Harris committee 
stated, “We believe that the changes we have made have clarified the lan¬ 
guage, without changing in any material way the general trend oUthe story 
or character of the ritual.” 

In 1932 a re-printing of the Ritual was needed and such revisions as were 
made necessary because of the constitutional changes in the membership re¬ 
quirements of that year were entrusted to a committee consisting of William S. 
Dye Jr. of Penn State, as chairman, and Irvin W. Driehaus of Columbia, and 
Paul Amundson of Harvard. The new edition was immediately printed in 
1932. 

Still further constitutional changes were made in the middle thirties and a 
new committee, consisting of the perennial Dye as chairman, Gordon Nelson 
of Wisconsin, and J. Arthur Thompson of Denver, was charged at the 1935 
Conclave with the task of making revisions in the Ritual. The report to the 
National Council in January 1938 explains the result. 

“The present edition of the ritual of the Acacia Fraternity was au¬ 
thorized at the 1935 Conclave when there seemed to be a likelihood that 
a number of changes in the fundamental law of the Fraternity would be 
established. Since those changes were not so radical as were at first con¬ 
templated, the revision was delaved until the 1937 Conclave. At that 
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time the committee appointed at the 1935 Conclave was continued, and 
the edition that is now submitted was the result. 

“If it had been possible for the committee to have met, it is likely that 
sweeping changes would have occurred for none of the committee is en¬ 
tirely satisfied with the . . . ritual and would be glad to omit some of 
the sections if proper substitutes for them could be found. This substitu¬ 
tion would be in the nature of shortening and simplifying the entire cere¬ 
mony of initiation. ... 

“The committee wishes to call attention, however, to the fact that in 
its essential particulars and teachings, the ceremony is almost as old as 
the fraternity itself. Much of the language and all of the ideals that now 
characterize the formal part of the ceremony are to be found in the 1905 
edition. The so-called first and second parts were additions made in 
1910. The chairman of the present committee, at least, has always de¬ 
sired that most of those two parts might be eliminated and urged that 
point at the time of the 1915 and 1932 revisions.” 

This report was signed by the committee and transmitted to the National 
Council in January 1938 and was printed as the foreword to the 1938 edition. 

This completes the story of the Ritual. It has been tinkered with a number 
of times and that tinkering has not been complete because it has been difficult 
to get the chapters to realize that the heart of the initiation is not in the first 
or second sections but in the third section of the ceremony. That part is the 
traditional part of Acacia. It has been preserved during all the stressful time 
through which Acacia has passed and it could be made most impressive if it 
were the main part of the ceremony. It is essentially the part that our founder 
William Marshall wrote, together with such additions that were designed to 
make it clearer and more forcible in its appeal. 


7 ■ The Pre-War Years 

During the period following the Sixth Grand Conclave at Columbia, Mis¬ 
souri, as guests of the Missouri Chapter, the Fraternity as a whole became bet¬ 
ter known in collegiate circles. An increasing number of its chapters were rec¬ 
ognized as peers of the Greeks; they took their rightful places in college an¬ 
nuals ; they became member fraternities of the Interfraternity Councils in the 
various colleges and universities where chapters were located, especially be¬ 
cause Acacia had been one of the founding organizations of the Interfraternity 
Conference. In addition to all this a sketch of its brief history was included 
in the Seventh Edition of the volume known as “American College Fraterni¬ 
ties” but better known by fraternity men as “Baird’s Manual” after its founder 
William Raimond Baird. This inclusion of Acacia in the volume was without 
doubt traceable to the influence of Dr. Shepardson who was the Secretary of 
the Interfraternity Conference. 

September 10 to 13, 1912, after a lapse of two years, the Fraternity convened 
in its Seventh Grand Conclave in Hitchcock Hall at the University of Chicago. 
Twenty-four delegates and all the officers were present. Only Ohio State was 
not represented. The personnel of the Conclave was of an exceedingly high 
calibre, and although it seems unfair to single out specific members as being 
more prominent than others, since all contributed greatly to the success of the 
meeting, one cannot help calling attention to the sterling work done by K. C. 
Leebrick of California, A. A. Jenkins of Harvard, W. Elmer Ekblaw of Illinois, 
W. F. Guilfoyle of Franklin, George E. Frazer of Wisconsin, J. W. Shera of 
Purdue, W. F. Schultz of Yale, and A. C. Pierrot of Colorado. Some of these 
men appeared for the first time at a Conclave but all of them were to be a con¬ 
tinuing influence in shaping future policies in the Fraternity. 

There had been much said at previous Conclaves and much had been writ¬ 
ten in The Journal of the lack of power that the Constitution had given to 
the Grand President. Since, however, that lack of spelling out specific duties 
had not affected the work of the first Grand President, Harlan Rowe, it looks 
at this distance like his successors were either too great sticklers for specific 
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conferred authority or were lacking in initiative in matters of presidential 
policy. This complaint of lack of power had been made by Grand President 
Wilson and now it was made by Grand President Shepardson. The Conclave 
therefore made an addition to the Constitution giving the Grand President 
supervision over the affairs of the Fraternity and this provision was later duly 
ratified by the Chapters. 

The Grand Vice-President suggested that a new method of granting charters 
be adopted. This suggestion was adopted, as well, and became a new article of 
the By-Laws. It provided that right to petition for a charter should not be 
granted until the petitioning body had maintained, for at least one year, a 
house or room “devoted exclusively to its purposes, in which its members shall 
have lived and held regular meetings at least twice a month,” and so that all 
petitioning groups might be investigated by the Grand Vice-President, tfie 
petitioning body must deposit One Hundred Dollars to defray expenses of in¬ 
vestigation, and file a petition that would give full information about the possi¬ 
bilities of continuing to maintain a chapter. This petition, in printed copies, 
was to be circulated among the chapters. A four-fifths vote of the chapters and 
of the delegates at the next succeeding Conclave was also to be necessary for 
the granting of the charter. This action was later approved by the chapters. 

When Grand Secretary Kilmer reported, he urged that the Fraternity 
move slowly in adding new chapters so that there should not be the weakness 
that was apparent in some of the existing chapters that had been chartered too 
hastily. He felt that consolidating what was then the membership was most 
important. He also reported that 2179 names were on the roll. This was an 
increase of 677 since the last Conclave. 

The matter of a design for a coat of arms and for a flag had been discussed 
from time to time, and, when it was again suggested at this Conclave, a com¬ 
mittee was ordered to be appointed to report within the year to the Grand 
Council with satisfactory designs. 

Grand President Shepardson had suggested in his report that the Fraternity 
be districted for the purposes of inspection and in order to bring about stronger 
ties and greater spirit. This was in accord with the resolution that had been 
submitted at the previous Conclave by the Pennsylvania State delegate W. S. 
Dye, Jr. and which had been laid over for debate and for decision at this Con¬ 
clave. It had been freely discussed by a number of the chapters in the previous 
issues of The Journal and the main argument against it seemed to be that it 
might be too expensive and that this would be particularly true in the far 
west where the distances between the chapters were great and the number of 
chapters were few. W. Elmer Ekblaw was chief opponent of the whole idea in 
the debate at this Chicago Conclave and since there was little said by those 
present in its favor the whole scheme was defeated. It was the first of many 
times that the subject was to be laid before the succeeding Conclaves until it 
was finally adopted in 1927. 
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In order to keep alive interest in Acacia after members had been graduated 
from the university, Ernest August Wreidt, charter member of the Chicago 
Chapter, suggested the formation of Alumni Chapters in selected centers in 
the United States and mentioned the fact that such a chapter was in process of 
formation in the city of Chicago. 

It was also felt that the time had come when a uniform accounting system 
for taking care of chapter financial relations should be adopted. Accordingly it 
was decided that a standing committee on the subject should be created and 
that it should report to the Grand Council within three months of the end of 
the Conclave. This movement was on the motion by George E. Frazer, Wis¬ 
consin, seconded by John W. Shera, Purdue. The committee failed to report to 
the Grand Council even though the meeting of that body did not take place 
until the following spring. 

Nine new honorary members were approved; the archives were to be stored 
by the Michigan Chapter in a room designed for that purpose; a brief history 
of the Fraternity was ordered and a committee was to be appointed for its 
preparation, although, as it turned out, the Grand President himself wrote the 
pamphlet; a committee was ordered for the preparation of a song book; and 
E. H. Comstock, the Grand Vice-President, Arthur R. Keith, the Grand Treas¬ 
urer, and Honorary Member William Homan were appointed as delegates to 
the next Inter-Fraternity Conference in New York City. 

One of those strange situations that often develop at Conclaves resulted from 
the discussion about annual or biennial meetings of the Conclave. It had been 
proposed at the 1910 Conclave that the Conclaves should be held biennially 
and the question was submitted to the chapters along with the district inspec¬ 
tion proposition. At the 1912 meeting the Grand Council reported that the 
chapter vote had been 18 to 6 for the proposition with one not voting. As a 
result it was assumed that the proposition had failed to secure the necessary 
three-fourths vote and consequently was lost although no announcement to 
that effect appears in the minutes. 1 Accordingly, on the suggestion of the 
Committee on next Conclave, it was voted that the next Conclave should be 
held at Madison, Wisconsin, as guest of the Wisconsin Chapter, in 1913. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the re-election of 
Francis W. Shepardson as Grand President, and the choice of W. Elmer Ek- 
blaw, Illinois, as Grand Vice-President, Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri, Grand 
Secretary, and George E. Frazer, Wisconsin, as Grand Treasurer, all of the 
votes being unanimous. 

In the consideration of this Seventh Grand Conclave, we have left to this 
point the recording of one of the unfortunate events of the Conclave. One 

^This, of course, was splitting hairs. The Constitution provided that a three fourths 
vote of all the chapters was necessary to approve an amendment. This would have neces¬ 
sitated 18 and votes to approve. 


Chapter, Dartmouth, had already been lost to the Fraternity. There now de¬ 
veloped an instance where, after a precarious existence for three years, the 
Chapter at the University of Oregon which had been installed on October 28, 
1909, was no longer able to continue. It had begun with thirty-one charter 
members, at least nine of whom were members of the faculty. Within a year 
it had added six honorary members, but in the next two years it had added only 
five active members. The national officers and some of the other chapters had 
been keenly aware of the circumstances at Oregon and the Chapter had been 
under investigation. At the Chicago Conclave, Forrest E. Dunton, one of the 
charter members of the Chapter, appeared to state the case for his chapter. He 
spoke of the struggle that the Chapter had made to continue, and how with the 
aid of the faculty members, it had combed thoroughly the 750 students of the 
University. The Chapter had bought a house, but as the membership dwindled 
from 14 to nine and then to six in the three years of its existence, it decided that 
the only way to maintain the house was to take into it younger men or men 
who had said they were intending to take Masonic work. This they had done, 
but as the situation continued to remain serious it was decided that it would 
be wise to let the younger men form a local organization and petition Delta 
Tau Delta. A petition to that effect was prepared and several of the active 
Acacia members signed the petition. Dunton then stated that it was felt 
that the best thing for the Conclave to do was to suspend the charter and 
that if favorable conditions should prevail later, those of the Chapter that re¬ 
mained might petition again for a re-awarding of the charter. 

At the conclusion of Dunton’s remarks, a committee was appointed to report 
to the Conclave the proper action to be taken in this case. The committee, con¬ 
sisting of the Grand Vice-President Comstock, E. D. Brown, Stanford, and 
J. R. Gates, Washington, reported the next day as follows, “first, that the char¬ 
ter be suspended and held by the Grand Council until the next regular Con¬ 
clave; second, that the Grand Council investigate conditions affecting this 
Fraternity at the University of Oregon.” This report was then adopted by the 
Conclave. When the Grand Council met in April of 1913, it had not yet re¬ 
ceived the Ritual and other papers of the Chapter and no further report ap¬ 
peared at the succeeding Conclave. Oregon, like Dartmouth, simply ceased to 
exist. 

Two new names appeared as Grand Officers after this Conclave and a word 
or two about each is necessary because of the important part that each was to 
play in the late history of Acacia. W. Elmer Ekblaw, who became Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, was initiated into Acacia while still an undergraduate at the University 
of Illinois. He immediately began to take an active part in the work of the 
Chapter and soon become its secretary. He appeared at the Columbia, Mis¬ 
souri, Conclave and there too made his energetic interest in Acacia felt so that 
he became one of the leaders of the Conclave. At the Chicago Conclave, he 
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was the chairman of the Constitutional Committee and, by his insistence on 
high standards, succeeded in pressing to adoption a number of needed amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution. As a result, when he was nominated as Grand Vice- 
President, he received the unanimous vote of the delegates. George Enfield 
Frazer, who was elected Grand Treasurer, was graduated from Iowa Uni¬ 
versity with a B. A. degree in 1909 and from Wisconsin in 1912 with the degree 
of L.L.B. At this latter University he became a member of Acacia, and like Ek- 
blaw, soon rose to a commanding place in the work of the Chapter. At Chicago, 
he too was an outstanding delegate and he also received the unanimous ap¬ 
proval as Grand Treasurer, a post for which he was eminently fitted by virtue 
of his experience as Instructor in accounting at Wisconsin. Later he became 
a member of the Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, and still later a 
member of the accounting staff of the Wisconsin State Board of Public Affairs. 

The Journal, issued after the Conclave, contains a number of articles ap¬ 
praising the value of the work done at the Conclave and of the character and 
accomplishments of its officers past and present. All of these articles attest to 
the amount of essential law-making and constructive measures passed by the 
body and are full of praise concerning the efficient manner in which all the 
Conclave activities were handled. 

One item of interest also appears at this time and that is the announcement 
of the plans for building a chapter house at Michigan, for their former 
house had been almost totally destroyed by fire on December 31, 1910. The 
article is filled with anticipatory enthusiasm for the project for this is the first 
of such projects in the growing Fraternity, although in the Grand Secretary’s 
report in the May, 1913, issue of The Journal, there is the statement, “We 
have never known of so many chapters planning for their own houses.” 

In the May issue, Grand Editor Kilmer posed another of the questions that 
had been troubling this lusty growing organization. In their enthusiasm, some 
of the chapters had gone to what seemed to be extremes in requesting honorary 
membership for Masonic brethren without due regard to their being the sort of 
persons that Acacia should honor. A wholesale group of applications had been 
sent to the Grand Secretary which, after some consideration, he had advised 
the chapters to withdraw without even submitting them to the Grand Council. 
In his editorial, therefore, he called attention to the whole subject as Grand 
President Wilson had also done at a previous Conclave. Kilmer then suggested 
that there should be some limit placed on honorary members for each chapter 
which limit they should not presume to exceed. He concludes “There will be 
a recommendation made to the next Conclave on the subject of honorary 
membership.” 

After the Interfraternity Conference in New York, E. F. Humphrey, Co¬ 
lumbia, who had substituted for William Homan as the representative of 
Acacia, hastened to reassure the Fraternity that the rumor that had been 
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broadcast that unless Acacia banned members of other fraternities from its 
membership it would lose its place in the Conference had been entirely false. 
In his report he says, “Acacia is in the Interfratemity Conference as a Masonic 
Organization of college men who are Master Masons: that is the well known 
status of the fraternity. As long as it sticks to that formula Acacia will be an ac¬ 
tive useful element in the Conference; when it departs from that it will lose its 
power. . . . The question of Acacia’s right to representation was raised, but not 
on the ground of dual membership. It was because of the Masonic standard. 
The element that dislikes that presence of a Masonic organization cannot be 
appeased by the exclusion of any save the Masons.” 

With these words the report ends and we are left to decide for ourselves just 
what was the nature and the extent of the objection and who were the ob¬ 
jectors. 

The matter of Greek exclusion has already been set forth in these pages and 
it is sufficient to say that at this time the discussion was given a large amount 
of space in The Journal. Nothing was said that had not been said already 
and that was to be said many times again before the matter was finally disposed 
of by constitutional amendment. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College’s Masonic Club had been in cor¬ 
respondence with the Grand Vice-President concerning petitioning for a char¬ 
ter. An investigation was undertaken by a committee consisting of W. Elmer 
Ekblaw, Grand Vice-President, Evans Z. Hornberger, Nebraska, and Orin M. 
Rhine, Kansas. Their report was entirely favorable. Accordingly, the Grand 
Council at its meeting in April, 1913, recommended the petitioning of the Club 
and suggested the favorable action on it to the chapters. 

This college year, 1912-13, also saw the issuance for the first and only time 
of four pamphlets called Acacia Bulletin, a quarterly publication de¬ 
signed to keep the chapters acquainted with the happenings in the Fraternity 
and to provide a vehicle for the national officers to communicate with the 
membership. The first paragraph of the first number is interesting. It is ad¬ 
dressed to the corresponding secretary in each chapter and it reads, “Please 
consider this number of the bulletin as an official and confidential communi¬ 
cation and read it to the chapter at the next meeting.” As we look back at these 
four numbers we wonder why they should have been considered to be secret 
communications for there is nothing in them, with the possible exception of 
an item or two in the fourth issue reporting the Grand Council’s actions, that 
could in the slightest degree be considered as not for public consumption. 

There are items of interest in the pamphlet, however, such as the one about 
the building of a new chapter house at Purdue. There are also reports on the 
Kansas State petition, on the formation of Alumni Chapters in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia and in Chicago, and, finally, on the minutes of the first Grand Council 
meeting in the history of the Fraternity. This last item is of especial note because 
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previously all the business of the Grand Council had been transacted at the 
Conclaves or was slowly ground out by correspondence among the national 
officers. It marks, therefore, a milestone in the history of the Fraternity for, 
from that time on, it became the custom to schedule regular meetings of the 
Grand Council although the meetings themselves did not always materialize. 

The actions of this first council meeting were of considerable importance 
and forwarded the position of Acacia in many ways. The meeting was held 
at the Illinois Chapter house on April 12 and 13, 1913. All of the members of 
the Council were present and four sessions were held. The announcement was 
made that the constitutional amendments enacted by the 1912 Conclave had 
been approved by the chapters. The first of these concerned the process by 
which a member might be expelled from the Fraternity, an action that was 
shortly to be enforced at the Purdue Conclave. The second concerned the 
method of suspending a chapter. Then there were actions approving a whistle 
with the authority given to the Grand Secretary to print cards with a musical 
interpretation of that whistle. Difficulties having arisen at the Northwestern 
Chapter, the Grand President was instructed to make an investigation and re¬ 
port back to the Grand Council. The suggestion that the name of the Fra¬ 
ternity be changed was discussed and the Grand Council unanimously decided 
that since Acacia had become so well known, “no further attempt to change 
the name should be countenanced. 55 The Grand President was authorized to 
prepare a history of the Fraternity, certain revisions of the Ritual were au¬ 
thorized, contracts with some one official jeweler were ordered, and the uni¬ 
form accounting matter was considered. A codification of the laws of Acacia 
was entrusted to Hugh Gordon of California and the publication of a song 
book, a directory and a Ritual were considered. Finally, as instructed by the 
Conclave, a flag and a coat of arms was approved. The flag that was approved 
was to be white with three “Richmond Rose” colored triangles arranged in a 
diagonal line from the staff head in the union corner of the flag.” In keeping 
with the flag it was recommended that the colors of the Fraternity be changed 
from Black and Gold to “Richmond Rose.” The coat of arms was introduced 
with all the heraldic jargon by Brother John X. Newman of the Wisconsin 
Chapter. That the members might understand the description it was trans¬ 
lated as follows: 

“A silver white shield with a broad red horizontal stripe between two 
narrow red stripes. On the broad stripe three white triangles 30 degree 
angles up and 60 degree angles to the right as you face the shield. 

“Upon a wreath or twist of colors (as a crest to the shield) an asp, 
‘curling and erect on its tail’ colored as in nature,” Under the shield was 
to be ribbon on which was to be inscribed the Greek words, Qepxrreix 
’AvOpwiruv, meaning Human Service. With that momentous decision 
made the Council adjourned. 


After the adjournment of the Council, Grand President Shepardson ap- 
parently devoted some time to the preparation of the history that he had been 
authorized to prepare and it was issued in a sixteen page pamphlet with un¬ 
numbered pages in a blue cover some time after the Council meeting. It is, 
as would be supposed, a very brief account of the Fraternity, the actions of the 
Conclaves, lists of the delegates to the various Grand Conclaves and a list of 
the Grand Officers to date. The last page of the pamphlet lists the source 
materials, the principal of which are the various issues of The Journal and 
the minutes of the Conclaves. 

During the college year of 1913-14, The Journal continued to carry Ma¬ 
sonic articles, notes of the chapters, and some articles on the ever present mat¬ 
ter of the admission of Greeks. It also contained the announcement that Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft, ex-President of the United States and at this time Professor 
of Law in Yale University had been elected to honorary membership in the 
Yale Chapter. There was in the same article an adequate account of the man 
and his accomplishments. 

The November issue of The Journal, as was customary, contained the com¬ 
plete report of the Eighth Grand Conclave of the Fraternity held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, September 17, 18, 19, 1913. The meetings were held in the 
Y.M.C.A. hall of the University of Wisconsin. Grand President Shepardson, 
Grand Treasurer Frazer, and Grand Secretary and Editor Kilmer were pres¬ 
ent. The Grand Vice-President Ekblaw was at that time outward bound on a 
voyage to the Arctic as a member of an expedition en route for Greenland. 
There were also twenty-three delegates present. Oregon, under suspension and 
Northwestern under investigation, were not represented. 

Several old faces were among the delegates, Jenkins from Harvard, Schultz 
from Yale and Weaver from Pennsylvania State, while W. G. Mann from 
Franklin, although new to Conclave proceedings, soon made his influence felt 
in the proceedings. 

The report of the Grand President, after complimenting the chapters on 
their growth, proposed that constitutional revision should be kept under re¬ 
straint. He remarked, 

“There has been constant change. Enactments have been repeated 
in successive Conclaves with no apparent knowledge of what was done 
previously. Amendments have been so numerous that it has been prac¬ 
tically impossible to have in printed form a correct and complete edition 
of our organic law. . . . The time has come when the Constitution 
should be considered fairly complete..” 

By way of comment, it might be said that one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of the Conclave system at that time lay in the lack of continuity of its mem¬ 
bership, both officer and delegate, and the consequent forgetfulness of what 
had gone before. That to some extent has been remedied, but there was, and 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

Nebraska Chapter 

This great statesman and orator was the Demo¬ 
cratic nominee for the United States Presidency 
in 1896, 1900, and 1908. He served in the Congress 
of the United States, and was Secretary of State 
under President Woodrow Wilson. He was de¬ 
feated in the 1908 Presidential campaign by Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft, also an Acacian. (left) 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 

Yale Chapter 

The only person to ever hold both of the top po¬ 
sitions in the United States Government. He was 
the twenty-sixth President of the United States 
(1909-1913), and was Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court from 1921-1930. (right) 
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still is need for cutting down the Constitution to fundamental ideas and then 
of building up separately a body of law that will be so composed as to be 
readily accessible and well enough known that its provisions will not be con¬ 
stantly re-enacted by succeeding Conclaves. • 

The Grand President also referred to the constant importunity to make 
changes in the Ritual, informing the delegates that inaccuracies of fact and 
“infelicities of expression,” had been corrected through the efforts of “Brother 
Charles Chandler, of Ayin (Chicago) Chapter.” 

There were other recommendations: he advocated the “simplification of 
fraternity jewelry” hoping to eliminate the jewels from the pin; he suggested 
the elimination of the pledge pin; he asked for greater care in the selection and 
nomination of honorary members; he told of the formation of the Alumni 
Chapters; he commended the publication of chapter letters which would keep 
the alumni in touch with the chapters and the Fraternity; and he cautioned 
against haste in making new chapters. Although the resolution to create dis¬ 
tricts for administrative and supervisionary purposes had failed of enactment 
at the previous Conclave, Shepardson again recommended it to this Conclave, 
suggesting the division of the Fraternity into four districts with a deputy in 
charge of each so that a more efficient oversight could be maintained and a 
greater zeal and understanding among the chapters and their members could 
result. This was the same proposal as that which had been defeated at the last 
Conclave. 

The report of Grand Vice-President Ekblaw was brief as it was sent from 
shipboard off the coast of Labrador. Only one item that deserves attention 
appears in it and that was with respect to correspondence he reported he 
had been having with Franklin Taylor of the defunct Dartmouth Chapter 
regarding the possible reestablishment of the Chapter. Nothing, however, came 
of this correspondence probably because there was no one to follow it up 
the next year and probably because there was really no field for the Masonic 
Fraternity idea at the college in Hanover, New Hampshire. Besides the cor¬ 
respondence seems to have been lost for no traoTof it can be found. 

The report of the Grand Secretary was a hopeful report. He told of the 
increase in membership of 320 over that of the last year, making a total of 
2499 members of whom 2416 were active and alumni. Of the finances, he said, 
“our finances were never in better condition than at presents” There was a 
cash balance of $1945.02 in the treasury. 

Since there are two reports of this Conclave published, one in the November 
number of The Journal for 1913 and the other in November of 1914, and 
since the latter agrees more closely with the manuscript report of the Con¬ 
clave, the remainder of our report of this Conclave will be taken from the 
later publication. 

Reports from officers, delegates and committees occupied most of the next 
two sessions but action on their recommendations came later. 
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Then occurred one of the real decisions of the Conclave. From various 
sources came suggestions and motions regarding the use of Hebrew letters and 
nomenclature in the Fraternity. These were referred to a special committee 
that shortly reported on the following amendments to the Constitution: 
“Each chapter shall be known and designated by the name of the institution 
at which said chapter is located.” Further it was proposed that the Hebrew 
letters be taken from the pin and that such ritual changes should be made 
as might be necessary should the proposed constitutional changes be ap¬ 
proved by the chapters. The special committee was made up of Thos. F. 
McCoy, Michigan , John R. Schultz, Yale , and Fred E. Lott, Syracuse. This 
report was adopted by the Conclave. 

Michigan Chapter reported that their new house was likely to be ready for 
occupancy by February 1914, one of the first of the chapters to finance and 
build its own house. The cost was estimated at $12,000 for the land and about 
$26,000 for the house. The Michigan delegate also explained that there was 
an organization of Masons in the University called the Craftsmen, older than 
Acacia and designed largely for the study of Masonic questions. Through this 
organization the Acacia Chapter was enabled to secure the names of persons 
who were likely candidates for invitation to Acacia. Except for this report 
and the reiteration of difficulties that some of the eastern chapters were en¬ 
countering as a result of the competition from the universities because of the 
dormitory systems which enabled students to live more cheaply than they 
might live in a fraternity house, the chapter reports were not particularly 
important. 

The Grand Council was instructed to supervise the printing of a catalogue 
or directory of the Fraternity that might serve as a “Tenth year book telling 
the story of our first ten years.” What really was done eventually was to 
produce the short history by Grand President Shepardson that has already 
been referred to in a preceding paragraph. 

Since the Fraternity had been founded at Michigan, it was decided that 
that Chapter should have the honor of entertaining the Tenth Anniversary 
Conclave in June of 1914. 

When the Committee on Chapters reported it made eighteen proposals, 
many of which were concerned with usual practices in the business of the 
chapters. It did, however, suggest that the Alumni Associations be permitted 
to send non-voting delegates to the Conclave provided they would bear their 
own expenses. More important was the proposal about the Chapter at North¬ 
western. The committee recommended that the “Grand Council or a com¬ 
mittee appointed by it, [should] visit and investigate the Chapter at N.W., and 
if in their judgment they see fit, the charter be withdrawn.” This recommenda¬ 
tion was made because the evidence showed that since April 22, 1911, not 
more than four men had been initiated into the Chapter and one of them was 
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an affiliate from the Ohio State Chapter. Besides, no payments had been 
made to the national organization. There seemed, further, no intention on 
the part of the Northwestern Chapter to mend its ways. To all intents it was 
not existing as an Acacia Chapter. Of all this there is no record in the meager 
accounts of the discussion of the proposal, although, in the corrected minutes 
published in November, 1914, it is noted only that this resolution was adopted. 
When the Grand Council met in Manhatten, Kansas, on December 6 and 7, 
1913, it ordered, 

“First, that the officers and members of the Aleph-Beth (North¬ 
western) Chapter be ordered to pay in full all obligations of the chapter 
to the national Fraternity and to all others, and to return the charter, 
rituals, correspondence files, account books and minutes of the chapter 
to the Grand Secretary together with all funds not applied in the pay¬ 
ment of chapter debts. 

“Second, that all alumni and active members of the chapter be served 
with a notice of this action at the last known address of such members. 

“Third, that the charter of the said chapter be and is hereby sus¬ 
pended.” 

Thus the first drastic action of the national organization against a chapter 
was taken. It was entirely different from the Dartmouth and Oregon cases 
for in those instances the chapters merely folded up and disappeared. 

It should be noted, however, that the situation at Northwestern was quite 
different from that which was found in other chapters. The Chapter there 
had been established mainly in the medical school and after its first spurt the 
enthusiasm diminished. When the Chapter was rehabilitated later, its loca¬ 
tion was removed to Evanston where the main body of the University is 
located. Then the Chapter flourished. J 

The committee appointed to consider the proposal to eliminate the use 
of Hebrew letters recommended that (1) Hebrew letters be dropped from 
the pin; (2) Equivalent Egyptian characters be substituted; and (3) the 
chapters be given the names of the respective colleges or universities instead of 
the Hebrew letters as at present. Lengthy discussion followed and finally after 
a great many suggestions had been submitted it was decided to leave the 
exact formulation of the whole matter to the Grand Council. Consequently 
at its meeting in December, the official description of the pin was announced 
as follows: 

“The official emblem of this Fraternity shall be a badge in the shape 
of a right triangle of the first quadrant, whose sides shall be propor¬ 
tionately 3, 4, and 5. Side 3 being the base. The size, outside dimensions, 
shall be three-eights (%) inch on the base, one-half (/ 2 ) inch on the 
altitude and five-eights (5/s) inch on the hypotenuse. The bounds of 
this triangle shall be studded with pearls with garnets in the corners. 
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Within the triangle there shall be three smaller triangles in gold against 

a black enameled background.” 

In this manner the Hebrew letters were taken from the pin. Even then 
there were several matters that had to be determined later, whether by the 
jeweler or by fiat does not appear, but ultimately the inner triangles were 
merely outlined in gold and the number of pearls were made to correspond 
to the 3, 4 and 5 proportions of the pin itself. 

The chapters, when the amendment which would eliminate the Hebrew 
names of the chapters was referred to them, voted in favor of the change. 
Henceforth the chapters were to be called as they have been called in this 
history by the name of the institution in which they were located. 

There was also much talk about a coat-of-arms, colors, and other symbols, 
but it is difficult to ascertain whether any formal action to change any of them 
occurred. It does appear, nevertheless, that the coat of arms adopted by the 
Grand Council was discarded as was the rose color for the Fraternity color. 

Grand President Shephardson desired not to run again but the Conclave 
re-elected him unanimously. There was a contest for the Grand Vice Presi¬ 
dency among Geo. E. Frazer, Wisconsin, T. W. Veness, Columbia, E. F. 
Humphrey, Columbia, and W. E. Ekblaw, Illinois, but the resulting vote chose 
Frazer for the office. Similarly four were candidates for the Grand Treasure- 
ship with R. C. Fay, Kansas, receiving 15 of the votes cast, the remaining 
seven being distributed among A. A. Jenkins, Harvard, H. S. Villards, Ne¬ 
braska, and T. W. Veness, Columbia. Brother Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri, was 
re-elected Grand Secretary by a unanimous vote. 

At the Conclave at Madison in 1913, the Committee on Chapters had 
presented as a part of its report an imposing questionnaire to be filled out 
by the chapters. It was concerned with details of rent, board, scholarship, 
admission of Greeks, attendance at meetings, punishments for delinquency, 
and the like. In the February, 1914, issue of The Journal the answers from 
the chapters were tabulated with great attention to detail. It was of passing 
interest but since it was not too well followed up, the value of the time and 
labor it evidences is problematical. 

When the Grand Council met it ordered the preparation of a directory, 
adopted a system of accounting for the chapters, made restrictions on the 
method of selecting new chapters, appointed a committee to codify the 
laws, decided that it would not approve any more honorary members this 
year, and finally appointed a standing committee consisting of William Mig- 
gett, Michigan, Otto B. Berry, Purdue, and John X. Newman, Wisconsin, 
to advise with the chapters who contemplated the building of chapter houses. 
This action regarding chapter house financing, although most important, was 
not followed as it should have been and some disastrous results followed. 

At this meeting of the Grand Council, December 6, 1913, the installation 
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of the Kansas State Chapter took place. Twenty-two members of the Masonic 
Club, originally formed in 1910, were initiated by a team from the Kansas 
Chapter. It was a gala occasion for not only were the Grand Officers all 
present but a large delegation from the Kansas Chapter, as well as representa¬ 
tives of twelve other chapters attended the installation and the banquet that 
followed. So the twenty-seventh chapter to be installed came into Acacia 
under the old designation as the Aleph-He Chapter, the last to be designated 
by Hebrew letters. That made the roll of active chapters twenty-five. 

On March 6 and 7, 1914, the Mother Chapter at Michigan dedicated the 
new house that it had built during the preceding year. Acting Grand Presi¬ 
dent Frazer attended as representative of the Grand Council. The ceremony 
was also graced by the attendance of two high officials of the University of 
Michigan, President Emeritus James B. Angell and the President Harry B. 
Hutchins. The actual dedication was held in the Chapter Room of the new 
home. A special impressive ritualistic service for the occasion had been 
prepared by Doctor James Leslie French of the Semetics Department and a 
member of the Chapter. It is found on pp. 223 ff. of Vol. IX of The Journal. 

At the same time that this was taking place the Illinois Chapter was in the 
throes of house construction. They had purchased a lot of ground and the 
chapter house was completed shortly after the opening of the college year 
1914-15. With Purdue also taking part in the building spree, by the time of 
the 1914 Conclave three chapters were able to report that they were living 
in their own houses. 

That the Fraternity was becoming house conscious became more evident 
when The Journal began to run a series of pictures of the chapter houses. 
It is true many of them were rented and some of them were old properties 
that were being purchased, but they were fast becoming identified in the 
various collegiate communities with the Acacia Fraternity. So wide-spread 
was the desire to own houses that Grand Vice President Frazer felt obligated 
to call attention to the methods that should be employed and the hazards to 
be avoided in house building in an article in The Journal of February, 1914, 
(vol. IX, p. 139). He also remarked about the whole matter in his opening 
address to the 1914 Conclave. 

The Tenth Anniversary Conclave met in the new home of the Michigan 
Chapter on June 24, 1914. Grand President Francis Shepardson had been 
in the Philippines since December 20, 1913, and Grand Vice-President George 
Frazer had acted as president since that date. He presided at the Conclave. 
Also present were Grand Secretary Harry Kilmer and Grand Treasurer R. 
Cecil Fay. William Marshall, the founder, was also in attendance, as I sup¬ 
pose were other of the founders although there is no specific record of them 
available. 

Delegates from Purdue, Minnesota, Colorado and Iowa State were not 
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present for the initial roll call, although the Purdue, Colorado and Iowa State 
chapters were represented at a later session. Minnesota did not appear. 

The Conclave, which one would suppose would be given over to some 
celebration in view of the fact that this was the tenth anniversary, seems to 
have devoted itself almost entirely to business. There were several sessions 
devoted to the time-consuming task of hearing chapter reports, and then 
several more in which there was a section by section examination of the 
revision of the Constitution and By-laws. Some few changes were made but 
mainly it was a routine codification of the laws previously passed that was 
presented for consideration. However, some changes caused considerable 
debate and they will be examined later. 

The report of Acting Grand President Frazer told of houses built by some 
of the chapters, indicated that finally Black and Gold had been selected as 
the official colors instead of the Richmond Rose color previously recom¬ 
mended, that a coat of arms had been adopted, that a directory was in process 
of making as was a song book, and that the Wisconsin and Ohio State Chapters 
had taken active parts in combatting the anti-fraternity legislation that had 
been proposed in their respective states. 

The Grand Secretary reported that the financial condition was good, that 
the membership had increased to 2839 members, but that Columbia Chapter 
was having troubles financial and otherwise, that Washington Chapter was 
also having financial troubles, and that the Endowment Fund that had re¬ 
ceived so much attention seemed to have been forgotten for there was but 
$65.85 in the whole fund. 

It developed that besides the three chapters, Purdue, Illinois and Michigan, 
that were building or had built their own houses, Harvard, Wisconsin, Cornell, 
Ohio State, and Syracuse were in houses owned either by the chapter or by a 
holding corporation, or by some one or more members of the Fraternity. 

One of the questions that was to plague the Fraternity for a number of 
years came to light at this Conclave. Both Nebraska and Washington were 
reported as pledging or bringing into the houses to live there under fraternity 
conditions, persons who were not Masons. It was a practice that was later to 
be known as pre-pledging. Several reasons were offered in extenuation of the 
practice at this time and later. One was the necessity of getting enough men 
in the house to meet expenses, especially in times when there was a scarcity of 
Masonic material. The other, and less satisfactory reason, was that this was 
the only way to compete with the Greek letter houses in securing what might 
be considered desirable men or men who might make names for themselves in 
athletics or in becoming V.I.P.’s on the campus. This practice was condemned 
by the Conclave as not only contrary to fraternity law but also not at all 
in accord with Masonic tradition or custom since it was a form of prosely¬ 
ting for membership in the Masonic order. For the time being the matter 
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seemed to be settled with a reproof from the Conclave, but it was to bob up 
again in a more serious fashion later. 

When the By-laws were considered, a section on Trials and Punishments 
of members was added as was a section for the proper examination of can¬ 
didates before they might be initiated. 

After San Francisco had been selected for the 1915 Grand Conclave and the 
election of officers for the next year had been held., the Conclave concluded 
its work. 

George E. Frazer of Wisconsin was elected over Roscoe Pound, Nebraska 
1907 and Harvard Honorary. R. Cecil Fay, Kansas , was elected on the second 
ballot over Nicholas Praaken, Purdue , and R. I. Elliot, Nebraska. John A. 
Woodward, Michigan , and Harry Kilmer of Missouri were elected unani¬ 
mously as Grand Treasurer and Grand Secretary respectively. A new office, 
that of Grand Editor having been created at this Conclave, William G. Mann, 
Iowa State and Franklin , was the unanimous choice of the delegates. 

Some old faces had appeared at this meeting but like all the Conclaves 
that had preceeded it, there were many new men who had to become ac¬ 
quainted with procedure and practice. As usual, too, some delegates stood out 
over the others in leadership and activity. McCoy, Michigan , A. A. Jenkins, 
Harvard , Johnny Schultz, Yale , and Mann of Franklin deserve notice. 

The new college year saw a number of changes in The Journal. There 
was a different kind of paper used and the format and contents were re¬ 
arranged. The first issue for 1914-15 was filled with a printing of the com¬ 
plete minutes of the 1914 Conclave and with that part of those of the meet¬ 
ing in 1913 that had been carelessly reported. A section was devoted to hap¬ 
penings in the colleges, another to news of the Masonic world, a page of 
editorials, some notes on books published by Acacians, and the usual letters 
from the chapters were included and all were rather carefully edited. The 
new Grand Editor also included a section that he called “Who’s Who in 
Acacia” and devoted several pages in the second issue and the following ones 
to these accounts and pictures of prominent Acacians. 

For the first time the Fraternity began to be conscious of the necessity of 
its chapter’s preserving high scholastic standings in their respective colleges. 
Grand Editor Mann therefore published in the second number of the year’s 
The Journal a comparative table of averages in as many of the colleges as 
compiled that material. It was of a very satisfying character for Acacians, as 
the report showed their averages almost uniformly in the higher brackets and 
in many institutions Acacia stood first in scholarship. (See The Journal vol. 
X, pp. 199, ff.) 

The final issue of the tenth volume of The Journal is notable for the group 
pictures of the chapters that it contains. Notable too is the fact that the names 
of the persons in these groups are listed beneath each picture. 
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The Tenth Grand Conclave of Acacia was held in the Masonic Temple, 
at Oak Street and Van Ness Avenue, in San Francisco, California, from 
August 31 to September 3, 1915. This was the year of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and the Conclave was one of many such meetings held that year 
in the west coast city. There were entertainments, banquets, and much speech¬ 
making. Perhaps the formal banquet on the night before adjournment was 
the high point of the Conclave with addresses by former President of the 
United States, William Howard Taft, Professor William F. Durand of Stan¬ 
ford University, and Judge John D. Murphy, Grand Master of the California 
Grand Lodge. There were also visits to the International Exposition and to 
Palo Alto where a meeting was held in the Stanford Masonic Temple. 

When the Conclave convened all the national officers and the delegates 
from twenty-four chapters were present. Once again the weakness of the 
current Conclave system was apparent, for few of the delegates had attended 
any previous Conclave. As a result many of the problems that had already 
been considered at previous meetings were rehashed once more. As had been 
the case at all previous national meetings, several delegates emerged as lead¬ 
ers in the proceedings, B. L. Kirk, Illinois , J. A. Faris, Missouri , D. R. Dills, 
Columbia , and Fred P. Weaver, Pennsylvania State , a delegate at previous 
Conclaves. 

Once again, too, much time was consumed in the open meetings in hear¬ 
ing reports from the individual chapters and in questioning the delegates. 
Tinkering with constitutional provisions also used up much time. Despite all 
this, however, many things were accomplished, some of which were of far- 
reaching effect and others were long overdue. 

As usual, the Conclave, after the address of welcome and the prayer by 
the Grand President George E. Frazer, was opened with the report of the 
Grand President. This report was a searching examination of the aims, ideals, 
and faults of the Fraternity. It should be read by everyone, but here there 
is room only for an excerpt from it. Speaking of the purpose of Acacia, Grand 
President Frazer remarked, 

“The whole function, the entire purpose of Acacia is to live Masonry 
in American universities. Acacia was founded to furnish a real home 
center to a group of Masonic students at each important university in 
America. Through that home center she hopes to give student Masons 
an opportunity to influence American college life. . . . Acacia is a frater¬ 
nity of college students, and her mission is sane and clean university 
life. . . . Acacia stands for college temperance, for clean living by college 
men, for sound scholarship, and for such true social life as becomes 
educated gentlemen. Acacia stands squarely against gambling of every 
kind, particularly gambling in connection with college athletics. Acacia 
stands against whoring, against excessive drinking, and above all against 
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loafing. Acacia stands none the less for individual participation in such 
variety of college activities as shall round character and give experience 
useful in after life. Acacia stands for vigorous and clean athletics, for 
real college democracy. Acacia hates the snob. Let me repeat, Acacia 
hates the snob, especially the fraternity snob, the meanest snob of them 
all. Do not misunderstand Acacia. She is not a mollycoddle, much less 
is she a faculty tool. Acacia men are mature; they are as quick to resent 
petty faculty tyranny as they are to resent student meanness. . . . she is 
for clean, strong, active, independent American men.” 

There were suggestions in this report concerning the care that should be 
exercised in electing honorary members, the desire that should characterize 
the chapters to own their own houses, the warning that it is unwise to accept 
money gifts for house construction from outside its own membership because, 
“Acacia men are not the charity wards of Masonry,” and because “Acacia 
houses are not open to all student Masons.” Frazer favored a decision on the 
matter of dual membership, and he was insistent on the need for greater 
supervision and inspection of the chapters mainly because of the difficulties 
that were cropping up in a number of chapters since there was either lack 
of Masonic material in the particular university, or because there was dissen- 
tion among the members or a wilful disobedience of fraternity law. Taken 
all in all, it was a masterly address and deserves to be better known in its 
entirety. 

Grand Vice-President Fay’s report, after a comprehensive examination of 
the possibilities for expansion concluded with recommendations for favorable 
consideration of the clubs at the University of Texas and the University of 
Oklahoma. Harry Kilmer, the efficient and faithful Grand Secretary, pre¬ 
sented a complete and very judicial estimate of each of the chapters and 
reported another increase in membership of 361 with a total membership of 
3274. Treasurer J. A. Woodward reported a favorable balance of more than 
$5,000.00 at the end of the previous year. 

For the first time, the Conclave had as a member of the Grand Council, 
Grand Editor William G. Mann. Up until the year 1914-15, the work of 
producing The Journal had been imposed on the Grand Secretary. The 
change in the conduct of the magazine had brought with it changes in format 
and policy much of which had been dictated by the 1914 Conclave. These Con¬ 
clave directions, Mann had tried to carry out faithfully but he was hampered 
to some extent by the fact that the editor was in one place and the printing 
took place elsewhere. So he recommended a change of printers and an in¬ 
crease in the number of issues from three to four a year. This matter was* 
debated later and ordered as the editor had desired. 

The Grand Council reported that revision of the Constitution and By-laws 
had been approved with negative votes on only two of the amendments that 
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had been proposed, one relating to a limitation of the number of honorary 
members for each chapter and the other the perennial one on the exclusion 
of Greek letter men from the Fraternity. 

Changes were introduced when the Committee on Chapters and Chapter 
Visitation reported. The Chairman, Edward D. Flynn of California , still op¬ 
posing the so-called “Dye Resolution” that called for the division of the 
Fraternity into districts, proposed that there be added to the Grand Council 
a new member, a Grand Counsellor, whose duty it would be to make chapter 
visitations and so become the cohesive link among the chapters and provide 
them with the advice necessary to bind them to the national organization. 
This provision was afterwards offered as an amendment to the Constitution 
so that it could be referred to the chapters for approval. The Conclave adopted 
the amendment with the proviso that, when such approval should be granted, 
the Grand Council should appoint a Counsellor until the next meeting of the 
Grand Conclave. When the approval of the chapters was forthcoming, the 
Grand Council selected Harry L. Brown, Michigan T2, as the first incumbent 
of that position. 

Again the coat of arms and the flag of the Fraternity came in for some dis¬ 
cussion and a committee was appointed to incorporate some explanation of 
the coat of arms in the Ritual. This was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of R. C. Fay, J. X. Newman, F. W. Shephardson, and William Mann which 
committee apparently made no report since the matter of ritual and in¬ 
signia were again considered at the succeeding Conclave. A similar fate was 
that of the committee of Kilmer and Fay that was charged with codifying 
the laws of Acacia. 

Again much talk took place on the matter of an Endowment Fund and ef¬ 
forts were made to secure some kind of formula for increasing the Fund. After 
suggestions were made to try to get contributions for the Fund and also to 
take fifty percent of the profit from the sale of pins to make additions to it, 
it was decided that the Endowment Fund was to be placed in the keeping 
of the Grand Council, and that body was instructed to keep the funds in that 
account strictly separate from the other moneys of the Fraternity until a 
satisfactory disposition of the whole matter could be effected. 

Another new system of bookeeping was introduced and approved by the 
Conclave and the usual flood of constitutional amendments was offered and 
sent on to the chapters for approval. 

The last day of the Conclave was as usual given over to the election and 
installation of the officers. All the incumbent officers were re-elected as fol¬ 
lows: 

Grand President George E. Frazer 

Grand Vice-President R. Cecil Fay 

Grand Secretary Harry E. Kilmer 
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Grand Treasurer John A. Woodward 

Grand Editor William G. Mann 

Having duly elected for a second term the Grand Editor, the Conclave in 
order to keep him on a plane with the other Grand Officers, determined on 
a design for a special pin to accompany the office. Like the other pins of the 
Grand Officers it was to be a right angled affair of gold with a center of black 
enamel across which was to be a gold band extending from the apex of the 
triangle to the middle point of the base. Thus equipped he would be in the 
proper regalia to sit with the mighty. 

Taken as a whole the Conclave had been a successful affair even though 
its proceedings were broken into frequently because of the unusual conditions 
of exposition activities, sightseeing, and rounds of parties that were bound to 
accompany a meeting under such conditions. 

The Grand Editor in an endeavor to make The Journal more attractive 
included in the second issue of the 1915-16 volume a number of interesting 
articles about prominent members of the Fraternity. There were articles on 
William H. Taft and William J. Bryan, and accounts of interesting work be¬ 
ing done by Edwin M. Fogel, Franklin , on Pennsylvania Dutch Superstitions 
and an article concerning the production of an historical pageant on William 
Penn by W. S. Dye Jr. of Pennsylvania State Chapter. The following issue 
also contained a long article on the life and work of George E. Nitzsche, a 
charter member of Franklin Chapter. Articles also by the Grand Officers 
appeared regularly and special articles were devoted to aspects of Masonry 
and Masonic ideals. Among these was a well written article on “The Forty- 
Seventh Problem of Euclid” by Frank R. Higgins, F.R.N.S. in which not 
only was the problem itself discussed but there was also presented the various 
symbolic interpretations of the problem. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting articles of the year was the one found 
on page 208 of the volume XI. Entitled “Reveries of a Founder,” Harlan P. 
Rowe, who did as much as anyone in keeping the young Fraternity alive, 
quoted from diary accounts of the early days of Acacia and added his com¬ 
ments as they occurred to him after ten years. One cannot forbear quoting 
from this article for it is as much a part of the history of Acacia as is anything 
one might encounter. It is also a revelation of one of the less praised although 
one of the choicest spirits among the founders of the Fraternity. 

“There is food for serious thought,” he writes, “when, ten years after 
leaving college—or thereabouts—one opens a diary kept during his 
undergraduate days. In this one of mine, I find as I turn the pages, a 
swift passing of light and shadow: Studies, examinations, student activi¬ 
ties, the Huron River in spring time, a girl and reverie awakening glimpses 
of a home life which Time’s inevitable hand has translated into the 
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land of Memory, and threading through that last year the every day 
problems of the Fraternity struggling to maintain existence. 

“The perspective of years is very clarifying and I can get more relish 
than I did then as I read the following, written January 11, 1905: 

‘A crisis in the affairs of the Fraternity. J - and R - who were looked 
to by their initiation fees to pay the $30 house rent and $24 other bills 
which were left over before vacation told me they could not come in. 

H—(probably C. G. Hill) had some money on hand and by paying 
room rent, all of us, two weeks in advance we think we can get enough 
together to pay the rent and $5 at Haller’s. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors it was resolved to let the installment of $15 on the furniture 
go over for a month’.” 

The first year the group faced the prospect of maintaining the new Frater¬ 
nity with but four men in the house and “During the fall,” Rowe continues, 
“the pressure to meet rent, fuel, and installments on furniture kept all of us 
. . . pretty busy. We initiated several new men between September and Janu¬ 
ary, and on the very next day, January 12, I find the cheering news that ‘The 
two H—[the records show only one H—and that is Walter A. Hall] boys 
moved in today. That makes seven men in the house’—Grear came in during 
the fall. Then on January 17, five days later: 

“Tonight was our regular business meeting and afterward we initiated 
B—(Chas. Alexander Brinkley) and his check for $22. ‘It certainly is 
strange the way we always get hold of money, just when we need it 
the most.’ ” 

There are other comments about the Chapter, its successes, and its discourage¬ 
ments, but they do not concern us here quite so much as Rowe’s comments on 
the installation of Nebraska. 

“The trip to Nebraska,” he says, “was made in the coldest, most 
stormy week of the winter. ... I wish there were more in this diary about 
the installation of Nebraska Chapter. I find a few names noted: Brother 
Pepperberg, who met me; Dr. Pound, dean of the law school upon 
whom I comment naively as follows: ‘A youngish man with intellectual 
eyes, wears glasses and has a round smooth face, pleasant, but not im¬ 
pressive.’ I was soon to learn that he was one of the most aggressive and 
powerful men in the University. . . . There was enthusiasm; enthusiasm 
for Nebraska and for the new Fraternity. ... So we were getting to be 
a real National Fraternity.” 

Towards the end of the article are other comments that are significant. I 
quote them in excerpt although they should be read in their entirety. They 
refer to June 1905. 

“After commencement was over and the guests had departed we set 
about getting ready for the First Annual Conclave of the Fraternity, 
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when Michigan Chapter was to turn over to all the chapters the organ¬ 
ization she held in trust. 

“On Sunday, June 25, O. Q. Claflin of Kansas and Charles R. Weeks 
of Nebraska arrived. Earl Miller of Stanford and California arrived the 
next morning. These three with Clarence G. Hill and myself represent¬ 
ing Michigan formed the first Grand Conclave. . . . 

“There followed four days of steady, hard work; drafting constitution 
and by-laws, shaping the ritual, which was already in use, to the require¬ 
ments of the national organization and perfecting a working national 
organization. . . . 

“I find my diary for those four days filled with comments on the 
progress of the work or organization and upon the personality of the 
fellows who made up the Conclave. Everything was not all smooth sail¬ 
ing of course. . . . On the whole, however, the Conclave ended with 
everyone satisfied. . . . There were only five of us. We lived so close to¬ 
gether during those four days; we studied each other so closely and 
learned to give and take that when it was over, as I find I have noted 
in this diary of mine, ‘it seems that we have known each other always.’ 

“The following entry will probably be as amusing to the readers of 
this narrative as it is now, to me. I find myself wondering as I read, 
what Weeks and Claflin must have been thinking: 

‘Throughout the constitutional convention Weeks had been the 
hardest man to deal with. He had a big list of instructions from his 
chapter and was eternally consulting them. When he was not doing that 
he was writing up his notes to take back to his Chapter. He was con¬ 
scientious and occasionally bull-headed. Claflin was occasionally hard 
to convince, but always yielded gracefully. However Weeks although in¬ 
clined to quibble over words usually gave in well and we tried to meet 
him half way. 

“And Friday, June 30: 

‘Today, at 4 o’clock exact, the Conclave adjourned subject to the call 
of the Grand Council. We transacted a great deal of business and per¬ 
fected a working national Fraternity, with power to install Chapters, to 
aggressively extend the Fraternity and to exercise supreme control over 
all the Chapters. How it will work remains to be seen. But although it 
has been a strain I am satisfied with the week’s work. Although we have 
argued and almost quarreled and once Weeks threatened to withdraw 
we all wound up satisfied and with the feeling that we had known each 
other always. I think we have all enjoyed it, and as I look back and 
see how the little Fraternity which we organized in DeRoy’s room a trifle 
over a year ago has grown and prospered—’ 

“Well, it gratifies us to see the success of something we have worked 
hard for.” 
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So it was that the man who was largely responsible for holding together 
the infant Fraternity and in molding its national character told his story. 

The year also saw the installation of the Texas Chapter. The required num¬ 
ber of chapters having approved the granting of a charter to the Texas 
Masonic Club; known as “The Triangle Club/’ Grand Vice-President R. 
Cecil Fay, assisted by a group of Acacians from several of the chapters, Mis¬ 
souri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Chicago, Purdue, and Kansas, installed the Chap¬ 
ter on April 6, 1915. This was the second chapter to come in without the 
Hebrew letter designation, Kansas State having been the first. It was also 
the last chapter to be admitted until after the First World War. 

Thirty-three of the old club members were initiated, the ceremony being 
held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral in Austin. Two of the group were mem¬ 
bers of the faculty and two were honorary members, both of them thirty-third 
degree Masons and officers in Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite. They 
were Sam P. Cochran 33°, Grand Inspector General and Jewel P. Lightfoot 
33°, Past Grand Master of Masons in Texas. 

The usual banquet and speeches followed and on the next day two of the 
charter members who had been unable to reach Austin in time for the original 
ceremony, one of whom travelled seven hundred miles across the whole, State 
of Texas in order to be initiated, were initiated by the Grand Vice-President. 

The Journal, in 1915-16, in addition to illustrations in the separate num¬ 
bers, contained in the fourth number, eighteen pages of pictures, fifteen of 
which were of chapter groups with the names of the men pictured, a great 
help in placing each of them. 

For the first time, The Journal, in its third issue for 1916, carried a sum¬ 
mary of the scholastic attainments of the chapters and a comparison of each 
Acacia Chapter with the other fraternity chapters in the colleges where au¬ 
thorities published a statement of the standings of fraternity chapters. It was 
a very gratifying accomplishment that was thus unfolded, even though some 
of the chapters did not shine as brilliantly as could be desired. Three stood 
in first place, three in second, six others were among the first ten in their 
respective institutions, while the other three were respectively thirteenth, fif¬ 
teenth, and twenty-eighth. 

Twelve amendments to the Constitution adopted at the 1915 Conclave, 
mostly of a routine nature, were approved as of March 4, 1916. Only one, as 
usual the one dealing with the abolition of dual membership, failed of ap¬ 
proval. It had received only thirteen of the twenty-three votes cast. 

A complete directory of the Fraternity was issued as a part of May, 1916, 
number of The Journal. It listed all of the former Grand Officers and under 
each chapter heading were listed the honorary members of that chapter and 
then the active and alumni members in alphabetical order. It provided too, 
as far as it was able to do so, the current addresses of all the members. This 
was a matter of forty-five closely printed pages. 
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The 1916 Grand Conclave, held at West Lafayette, Indiana, as the guest 
of the Purdue Chapter on September 12 to 14—it had been postponed for a 
wee k—was in many respects a momentous gathering. It was to be the last 
Grand Conclave for three years. It was to make a number of important deci¬ 
sions and to debate seriously and hotly many issues although it did not entire¬ 
ly appreciate that the war clouds, even then gathering, were to envelop the 
nation and consequently the Fraternity in their benumbing influence. It was 
a Conclave that was to inform the whole organization through the excellent 
report of the new Grand Counsellor, Harry L. Brown, of the true state of 
each of its chapters in one of the most comprehensive and minute statements 
of Acacia conditions that has ever been submitted to the Fraternity. It was 
a Conclave that was to hold what was essentially a trial of one of its chap¬ 
ters and one of that chapter’s members, a trial that was to lead ultimately to 
the suspension of a chapter and the expulsion by Grand Council action of 
a member. It was a Conclave that was to witness the emergence on the national 
scene of several men who were to have a far-reaching influence on the Frater¬ 
nity. It was also a Conclave that was to end the stewardship of one of Acacia’s 
most faithful servants, Harry E. Kilmer, who announced his retirement from 
the position of Grand Secretary after eight years of untiring endeavor to make 
Acacia a real fraternity. 

All of the Grand Officers and delegates from all of the chapters except 
Iowa State were present when the Conclave met on the morning of September 
12. There were delegates also from the Alumni Associations of New York, 
Chicago and California. 

As usual, the first part of the Conclave was devoted to hearing reports from 
the National Officers and from the permanent committees. That from Grand 
President Frazer was largely a routine account of the work of the year; this 
was also true of the report of Grand Vice-President Fay. 

One of the most surprising events was, as already referred to, the compre¬ 
hensive report of the Grand Counsellor. It was refreshing to have the condi¬ 
tion of the chapters set forth thus objectively, for Harry L. Brown had per¬ 
sonally visited eighteen of the twenty-five chapters and had secured Brothers 
Fay, Woodward, and Mann, all members of the Grand Council, to inspect 
the other eight. The conditions prevailing at each chapter were set forth to¬ 
gether with recommendations for the improvement of those conditions. The 
condition of the Fraternity as a whole was reported to be satisfactory even 
though conditions at Yale did not favor regular fraternities, a condition that 
was known from the beginning. He found also dissension and ill will among 
the Stanford members, a condition that was to have a more complete airing 
as the Conclave proceeded. He also found through the report of Editor Wil¬ 
liam Mann that Washington Chapter was in difficulty and had not been 
entirely honest in its securing of new members. 
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It was the Stanford Chapter and its difficulties that occupied a great deal 
of time at the meetings. Stanley C. Herold, who represented both that Chapter 
and the California Alumni Association, was the person who presented the 
Stanford side of the controversy which had to do with the trial and explusion 
by the Chapter of a member who was known throughout only as X. When the 
Grand Council had reviewed the case, unfortunately only by letter, it had 
decided that the evidence submitted was insufficient to sustain the charges 
and consequently it reinstated the member in question. That decision was re¬ 
affirmed when the Grand Council met and reviewed the case at the Conclave. 
X had been accused of causing dissension in the Chapter and of acting in a 
manner unbecoming an Acacian. As the discussion became more acrimonious, 
Herold accused the Council of dereliction of duty and unfairness, but the Con¬ 
clave supported the Council and the dispute ended most unsatisfactorily. Its 
reprecussions later were most unfortunate in that it led to the expulsion of 
Herold and the dissolution of the Chapter. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the Chapter had real cause for complaining in that there was no meeting 
of the Grand Council during the year to consider the case nor was there any 
very real attempt on the part of anyone to visit the Chapter and attempt to 
heal the breach among the members. 

At Washington, too, there was real difficulty. The method of keeping the 
house going by pledging men who were not Masons, known later as pre¬ 
pledging, was the real complaint against the Chapter and it came about when 
the delegate, J. C. Palmer, explained the scheme in detail to the Conclave. 
The reasons for the actions of the Chapter were quite evident: the amount of 
Masonic material was scant, the expenses of the chapter house were con¬ 
tinuing, and the only way that seemed open to the members was to bring into 
the house such men, often not of Masonic age, who expressed or had had ex¬ 
pressed for them, in direct violation of Masonic law, an interest in Free 
Masonry. These men were pledged, the Chapter meanwhile ignoring certain 
provisions of the pledging ceremony that had to do with these prerequisites 
for pledging Acacia. The Chapter was reproved and promised to be good 
in the future. Then after the Conclave it apparently again went on its own 
sweet way until disciplinary action by the Grand Council became necessary. 

At last the Fraternity got around to the adoption of a concrete endowment 
policy. A standing committee of the Fraternity consisting of Charles W. Hall, 
Yale, Irwin W. Driehaus, Columbia, and Alfred H. Ehrenclou, Stanford, re¬ 
ported a definite form of setting up the Fund and a system of securing, and 
listing contributors and providing for a means of securing contributions. It 
also reported on the success of the scheme to date showing that the pledges 
that had been received were 103 in number, that $747.00 had been pledged 
and that of that amount, $269.50 had already been received in cash. It sug¬ 
gested that the fund should remain intact until it had amounted to between 
$5,000.00 and $10,000.00. 


As a result of these suggestions and this report, the Conclave Committee 
on Endowment Fund, consisting of J. R. Schultz, Yale, W. O. Hake, Kansas, 
N. Praaken, Chicago Alumni, and G. Alfred Lawrence, New York Alumni, 
submitted a constitutional amendment setting up the Fund with a system of 
Patrons, Fellows, Sustaining Members, and Donors, according to the amount 
of their individual contributions to the Fund and further providing for meth¬ 
ods of making loans from the Fund. This amendment was accepted by the 
Conclave and, when submitted to the chapters, was approved unanimously. By 
this amendment the Grand Council, by constitutional provision, became a 
permanent committee on the Endowment Fund of the Fraternity. 

A lengthy report of Alumni Associations was submitted showing the distribu¬ 
tion of Acacia Alumni in the principal cities of the United States, advocating 
the extension of such chapters and suggesting patterns for their constitutions 
and their activities. 

Other actions by the Conclave may be summarized briefly: Favorable ac¬ 
tion on the petition of the Masonic Club at Oklahoma University was sug¬ 
gested; the location of the next Conclave was left to the Grand Council; a 
permanent committee on ritual was ordered, to which committee Dye, Penn¬ 
sylvania State, Lawrence, New York Alumni, and Ben Smith, Columbia, were 
appointed. An examination for all who are to be initiated, as used by Michigan 
Chapter, was recommended as a pattern for such examinations; and the anti¬ 
dual membership amendment was again submitted only to be vetoed by the 
chapters when it was submitted to them. 

The elections resulted in the selection of the following members of the 

Grand Council: 

Grand President Harry L. Brown, Michigan 

Grand Vice-President John Woodward, Michigan 

Grand Treasurer John Shera, Purdue 

Grand Secretary A. A. Jenkins, Harvard 

(Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri had refused 
to accept the office again) 

Grand Editor W. G. Mann, Iowa State and Franklin 

Inasmuch as that the Conclave was submitting to the chapters an amend¬ 
ment to combine again the offices of Grand Vice-President and Grand Coun¬ 
sellor, it was decided not to elect a Grand Counsellor at the time of the elec¬ 
tions. This amendment—one of the many steps backward that the Fraternity 
made from time to time because of its rather lax methods of constitutional 
amendment and its constantly changing personnel in the Conclaves—this 
amendment was adopted in the spring of 1917 by a unanimous vote of the 
chapters. 

As is so very briefly noted above, this 1916 Conclave saw the retirement 
from active national fraternity duties of the man, who through eight years 
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and as many Conclaves, had done much to guide its footsteps during its grow¬ 
ing period. Harry E. Kilmer, lawyer and farmer, member of Acacia, was one 
of a number of Acacians who was also a member of a Greek letter fraternity. 
He was, however, one of a smaller number who devoted his time and energy 
to Acacia in preference to the Greek letter societies to which he belonged. He 
was a member of Phi Gamma Delta, and Phi Delta Phi, law school frater¬ 
nity. A member of the debating team at Missouri, editor of the Savitar , and 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, a Master of Arts and a Bachelor of Laws, record 
some of the activities and honors that he won in the University. He was be¬ 
sides a member of the Masonic Fraternity, and of the Chapter and the Com- 
mandery. Former Grand President Shephardson pays this tribute to him at 
the time of his retirement as Grand Secretary: 

“Looking back through the files of The Journal from year to year, 
one finds the impress of Brother Kilmer on almost every page. His 
painstaking fidelity, his devotion to the lofty ideals of the fraternity, his 
almost parental anxiety for its welfare, are everywhere apparent. The 
careless and inattentive brother might sometimes think the Grand Sec¬ 
retary over-punctilious in demanding full details of this or that matter. 
But there is no question that the historian of the future, whether he be 
chapter historian or fraternity historian, will rise up to bless Brother 
Kilmer for his constant insistence on complete records for every man 
who has been admitted into the fraternity. . . . 

“A man of friendly disposition, whose presence inspires confidence, 
and trust and whose marvelous capacity for work was cheerfully placed 
at the disposition of Acacia, Brother Kilmer will always be remembered 
as the story of Acacia unfolds with increasing power through the coming 
years. The fraternity may be well proud that it was to command his 
services so long.” 

To those who have known Brother Kilmer these words bring a hearty agree¬ 
ment. He was and is one of the great men of Acacia. 


The War Years 

The trouble with Mexico that acted as a prelude to the entrance of the 
United States in the First World War, brought with it the first of the Acacians 
in the armed services. The second number of The Journal,, in December 
1916, contains letters from some of those who were already in uniform. Here 
from W. K. Kutnewsky, (now Walter K. Knox), Minnesota , are accounts 
of camp life of himself and three Washingtonians, George Todd, Anberry 
Archer, E. M. Coffenberry. There is a letter about the Platteburg Camp by 
H. F. Hand, Syracuse. Another about the border patrol of the Indiana Na¬ 
tional Guard comes from H. W. Linkert, Purdue. Another is from a censored 
letter of an Acacian in New Mexico. One is from Clifton W. Perry, Syracuse; 
another is from Charles B. Stewart, Texas; and still another comes from Jess 
A. White, Kansas. All of these Acacians were on duty in Texas with the na¬ 
tional guard outfits of their respective states. 

Although the conflict raged in Europe and although each day seemed to 
bring the United States nearer to war, college events went on pretty much as 
usual and fraternities continued on their merry way without apparent thought 
of what the future might have in store for them. The Interfraternity Con¬ 
ference met as usual in New York City in the fall of 1916 and for the first 
time it held a sumptuous banquet at the Astor Hotel on the evening of Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1916, at which ten Acacians were in attendance along with approxi¬ 
mately 500 other fraternity men representing thirty-four fraternities. The 
meeting preceding the banquet was given over to discussions of Public Opinion 
and the Fraternities, Rules to Govern Fraternity Men Inside and Outside the 
Fraternity House, Scholastic Requirements, Organizations Antagonistic to 
Fraternity Ideals, and High School Fraternities. 

At the same time Acacia was concerned with such things as the number of 
men in the house at Stanford , a large Masonic Smoker at Franklin , the organi¬ 
zation of an Eastern Star Lodge at the Franklin Chapter House, Purdue’s visit 
en massee at Illinois for a football game between the two institutions, Iowa’s 
building of a new chapter house, Colorado’s moving to a new house, Wash¬ 
ington’s difficulties in securing pledges, Columbia’s success in securing a house 
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at 357 West 119th Street in New York City, and such like trivia. Dye, still on 
the trail of the Ritual, suggested that most of the dramatic part of the cere¬ 
mony be eliminated when a complete revision should be made in order 
to leave no opportunity for the rough house actions that accompanied so many 
fraternity initiations. Lowe A. Pierce, Ph.D. of Columbia provided an interest¬ 
ing article for The Journal entitled “Pythagoras, Who Carried Geometry 
to Perfection.” 

A review of the Fraternities’ scholastic record in the various universities 
showed somewhat of a loss in standing for Acacia in the preceding year. There 
were but three first places, a couple of seconds and the remainder were ninth 
places or farther down in the lists. 

There were also eulogistic articles on some of the prominent men in Acacia: 
Willard Waldo Ellis, prominent Mason, librarian at Cornell, and for a long 
time mentor and adviser of the Chapter; William F. Schultz, Yale, most zealous 
Acacian and Editor of the Song Book; John E. Treleven, Wisconsin, for a 
number of years a mainstay of his Chapter and most helpful member at several 
Conclaves. Treleven, while in service later, died in January of 1919 in Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C. There was a long article on the Reverend 
Joseph Fort Newton, prominent churchman, outstanding Mason, author, and 
excellent preacher of nationwide fame, who was initiated into Iowa State 
Chapter while he was filling a charge nearby. 

All these things were happening and being given space in The Journal 
during 1916 and early 1917 while war hung like a cloud over the nation and 
spread its destruction by sea and land. 

Then on April 6, 1917, came the declaration that a state of war existed be¬ 
tween the United States and Germany. The president and the Congress at last 
became cognizant of the facts although for some time our commerce had been 
preyed on and our citizens killed as they travelled peaceably on the high seas. 
In Acacia, preparations were being made for the meeting of the Grand Con¬ 
clave in September. Then like a shot came this announcement of war. On 
May 13, a meeting of the Grand Council was called, the first since the previous 
Conclave. It met in Chicago with Grand President Brown, Grand Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Woodward, and Grand Treasurer Shera in attendance. Grand Sec¬ 
retary Jenkins had already resigned and had entered the service. Grand Editor 
Mann was not able to be present. Since Grand Secretary A. A. Jenkins had 
resigned, J. F. Groves of the Chicago Chapter was elected to fill his place. 
Inasmuch as it was likely that the other officers might be called into active serv¬ 
ice, it was decided to empower the Grand President to fill any vacancies that 
might occur. It was not long before Grand Treasurer Shera resigned and C. S. 
Huntington, Illinois, was appointed Grand Treasurer. Then the chapter visits 
of the Grand Vice-President were discontinued and the salary of the Grand 
Editor was reduced from $400 to $150. Other actions followed, among them 
being a consideration of the Stanford case. 


Important rulings by the Grand Council at the meeting were forwarded to 
the chapters on May 26, 1917. They were designed to enable the chapters to 
continue operation in instances where there were enough men to conduct the 
affairs of the Fraternity. Means were also taken to conserve the funds of the 
Fraternity. Summarized these actions provided, 

1. Renting of rooms to non-members and allowing them the privilege of the 
table for the duration. 

2. Deferring visitation of the chapters by the Vice-President acting in his 
capacity of Counsellor. 

3. Discontinuing the publication of The Journal and substituting a small 
pamphlet to be issued approximately four times a year. 

The Grand Council also recognized the formation of Alumni Associations 
in Chicago, New York, Indianapolis, Detroit, Minneapolis, and Washington, 
D. C. and the continued growth and interest in such associations. 

The most regrettable decision that it had to make was in connection with 
the Stanford Chapter. It will be remembered that the difficulties of that chap¬ 
ter and the dissension in the house had been the subject of much discussion at 
the Conclave in 1916. It had led to bitter remarks by the Stanford delegate 
directed at the Grand Council since that body had found that there was in¬ 
sufficient evidence to expel one of the members tried by the Chapter. Ap¬ 
parently, at that time the whole matter was amicably settled and the delegate, 
Stanley C. Herold, left the Conclave with the promise to “do all in his power” 
to bring about a rehabilitation of the Chapter. On December 20, 1916, Herold 
sent a letter to the Grand Council, announcing that the Chapter had de¬ 
termined to surrender its charter and was liquidating all its affairs. The Rituals 
were returned, the accounts were paid, and the Chapter ceased to exist. I quote 
from the report of the Grand President, “While the letter ... is phrased in 
respectful terms, it gives no information as to the developments in the chapter 
leading up to the action nor has it ever been possible to secure a clear account 
of the chapter proceedings.” Grand President Brown then suspended the char¬ 
ter. He appointed two committees to make separate investigations of the situa¬ 
tion, one consisting of E. D. Flynn and M. J. Minkler of the California Chapter 
and the other of three Stanford alumni, James G. Marshall, L. E. Taylor, and 
R. E. Anderson. Both committees agreed that the charter should be held su¬ 
spended until such time as it might be possible to make a reorganization of 
the Chapter. A. R. Keith of Cornell acted as a liaison officer for the two com¬ 
mittees. At a second meeting of the Council held the following year on May 30, 
1918, it was voted to expel Stanley C. Herold for his participation in the 
Stanford case but no explanation appears in the minutes of all the reasons for 
this action. Herold was given the privilege of appeal but no appeal was forth¬ 
coming and so the case was closed. The question produced a most acrimonious 
discussion of the whole case at the Conclave that took place at the Illinois 
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Chapter house in September 1919 when “Brothers Groves, Lawrence, Hunt¬ 
ington, Embury, Bersack, Kent and Ekblaw took part.” An attempt to re¬ 
consider the case was defeated, and although the constitutionality of the ex¬ 
pulsion was questioned by D. A. Embury of Columbia, the Conclave voted to 
approve the action of the Grand Council. 

The meeting of the Grand Council on May 30, 1918 was followed the next 
day by what was to become known as the War Conference. This conference 
was held at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago with Grand President Harry L. 
Brown presiding, Grand Secretary, J. F. Groves, Grand Vice-President and 
Counsellor J. A. Woodward, 1 Grand Treasurer C. S. Huntington, and Wal¬ 
lace Meyer, Associate Editor, representing the Grand Editor. There was a 
total attendance of twenty-nine persons representing 15 chapters. California, 
Colorado, Harvard, Nebraska, Franklin, Pennsylvania State, Texas, Washing¬ 
ton, and Yale sent no representatives. Several of the twenty-nine were either 
alumni visitors or alumni delegates. Among the more prominent brethren in 
attendance were Francis W. Shepardson, former Grand President, G. A. Law¬ 
rence, New York Alumni Association, and W. Elmer Ekblaw, a former Grand 
Vice-President representing Illinois . 

In the Grand President’s report there was the announcement that not only 
was he himself reporting for duty in the army but that former Grand Secre¬ 
tary Jenkins, former Grand Treasurer Shera, and Grand Vice-President and 
Counsellor J. A. Woodward, along with approximately five hundred more 
Acacians, were either in service or entering it. He also announced that $700 of 
Acacia funds had been invested in First Liberty Loan bonds. Most of his other 
announcements had to do with the actions of the Grand Council that have 
already been summarized. He advocated a complete revision of the Constitu¬ 
tion and By-laws to take care of chapter and member derelictions that might 
occur in the future. He suggested the $eed of an alumni fund to carry on the 
work of the Fraternity and this suggestion resulted in the setting up of a War 
Fund. 

A report by Grand Vice-President Woodward in his capacity as Grand 
Counsellor, although it set forth the generally satisfactory condition of the 
Fraternity during the year preceding the entry of the United States into the 
war, failed utterly to report on the conditions existent at the time of the con¬ 
ference since all visitation had ceased after April 1917. Reports by the Grand 
Secretary and the Grand Treasurer indicated that from the standpoint of 
growth there were now 4005 members on the rolls and from the standpoint of 
the treasury the Fraternity was in good condition. 

In order to facilitate the carrying on of Acacia traditions during the war at 

1 A Constitutional amendment to Art. IV. Sec. 1 adopted by Purdue Conclave 1916 
abolished the office of Grand Vice-President and substituted the office of Grand Coun¬ 
sellor. The chapters ratified this amendment. 


least, the Grand Council decided to divide the Fraternity into seven districts 
according to the geographical distribution of the chapters, a measure that had 
been proposed and voted down in 1912. The division proved to be of value 
during the emergency although it was not administered with the vigor that 
it should have received. 

Other matters were disposed of by the Conference: It was decided to hold 
a Conclave at Champaign, Illinois, in September, 1919, if the finances of the 
Fraternity permitted. The permanent committee on Ritual consisting of W. S. 
Dye, Jr., G. Alfred Lawrence and Ben G. Smith was continued; and the Grand 
President was authorized to appoint District Counsellors and these Counsellors 
were “To prosecute a drive to raise $5000.00 as a special war fund to main¬ 
tain the fraternity, the allotment to each chapter to be apportioned according 
to the total initiated membership.” In addition a new standing committee on 
constitution and by-laws was appointed to make what was to be a practically 
new code for the Fraternity and to report at the next Conclave. This commit¬ 
tee consisted of Francis W. Shepardson, R. Cecil Fay, Irwin W. Driehaus and 
Oscar C. Hull. 


The Conference adjourned after deciding on the request of the Grand 
Council to elect a new Council even though there was no constitutional 
authority for the action, just as there was no constitutional authority for the 
War Conference or any of its acts. It was felt, however, that the extraordinary 
circumstances brought on by the war justified extraordinary measures. The 
election resulted as follows: 


Grand President 
Grand Counsellor 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Secretary 
Grand Editor 


W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois 
Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri 
C. S. Huntington, Illinois 
J. F. Groves, Chicago 
Wallace Meyer, Wisconsin 


The War Fund Drive got under way shortly after the Conference and it was 
decided to levy what was in reality a war tax on each chapter in the amount of 
One Dollar for each member that had been initiated into that chapter. The 
drive had some success, but, as the committee charged with reporting on the 
matter at the Conclave in 1919 commented, “In view of the fact that such 
great confusion arose with the Grand President directing the drive, the Grand 
Secretary carrying on the correspondence, and the Grand Treasurer receiving 
the moneys,” the drive itself was far from being entirely successful. Only 
$853.25 was collected from only six chapters. Some of the reason for this 
situation was in reality caused by the fact that many of the chapters, to all 
intents and purposes, had ceased to exist or were struggling to keep alive. 
Besides, like so many such affairs, there was an amateurishness about the over¬ 
all organization of the affair that did not make for success. 
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A curious situation arose with regard to the new abbreviated fraternity pub¬ 
lication that was to be called The Acacia Spirit. Dissatisfaction arose 
between the editor and the president, Harry L. Brown, concerning the format 
and the methods of publication of the paper. As a result, when the Conference 
met, the assistant editor, Wallace Meyer reluctantly accepted the post of 
Grand Editor, although he felt he might be called to Washington at any time. 
In view of this probability it was agreed, that should that be the case, an as¬ 
sistant would take care of the publication. That was what happened for when 
the first issue appeared on December 15, 1918, the name of former Grand 
President Francis W. Shepardson appeared as editor and the editing was in his 
hands for the entire five issues of the pamphlet. Likewise, in the published 
minutes of the War Conference, his name appears on the first page as Grand 
Editor. It probably happened that by letter vote sometime after the meeting 
of the conference this change of editors was made by the Grand Council for 
there are no minutes to record the action, other than a statement that appears 
in the first issue, that reads, over the name of the Grand President, “after much 
trouble and discussion your Grand Council had almost abandoned hope of 
making any satisfactory arrangement for the editorship of The Spirit, 
when all at once one of them had the happy inspiration of asking former Grand 
President Shepardson if he would be willing to assume the burdens of the 
office and re-engage in active service for Acacia.” This indeed he did and the 
publication of the magazine became a reality. 

There were five numbers of The Acacia Spirit running from Decem- 
15, 1918, to August 1, 1919. The news items were brief in the various issues but 
their chatty character kept alive interest in the Fraternity. There were some 
letters in it but mainly the stories were two or three sentence affairs so that 
much ground was covered in each issue. Coming as it did at the close of the 
war, it carried in its later numbers short paragraphs about the recovery that 
was being made in a number of the chapters. All of these matters were dis¬ 
cussed more fully at the Council meetings and at the Conclave in 1919, and so 
it is sufficient merely to allude to them here and leave the details for later con¬ 
sideration. In order to complete the war story, however, it is necessary to cull 
many items from later documents. 

At the Conclave in September 1919, all the chapters were present but Frank¬ 
lin and Kansas State and almost every one of their representatives gave a 
graphic account of the war years. Those accounts reveal the struggles that 
some chapters had to keep the fire burning in their respective universities. 
Practically all of them reported that their respective chapters had been com¬ 
pelled to become inactive during the war period. In some cases the houses 
were closed entirely; in others they were turned over to the Student Army 
Training Corps; in others a few members, not called into the service, 
managed to keep the houses going by taking in non-members to board and 


room, and in a couple of instances the houses were maintained without much 
change. In the table that follows an attempt has been made to tabulate the 
number of men in each chapter who were engaged in some one of the war ac¬ 
tivities, the number who lost their lives as a result of the war, and the status 
of each house during the war period. The reports are often contradictory or 
inadequate. As a result there may be some inaccuracies in the list, but, so far 
as it has been possible to compile it, it is a reasonably good picture of the entire 
situation. 


CHAPTER 

IN SERVICE 

KILLED 

CHAPTER STATUS 

Illinois 

115 

3 

Partly active 

Wisconsin 

95 

3 

S.A.T.C. in house 

Nebraska 

80 


Inactive 

Ohio State 

76 

5 

Active with help 

Harvard 

73 

1 

Inactive 

Purdue 

72 

3 

Active 

Missouri 

70 

1 

Inactive 

California 

52 

1 

Inactive 

Michigan 

51 


S.A.T.C. in house 

Iowa 

37 


Inactive 

Cornell 

32 

3 

Active 

Chicago 

30 

2 


Columbia 

30 


Inactive 

Penn State 

25 


Inactive 

Colorado 

20 


Inactive 

Syracuse 

17 

2 

Inactive 

Kansas 


4 

Active 

Washington 


2 

Inactive 

Franklin 


1 

Inactive 

Kansas State 


1 

S.A.T.C. in house 

Texas 


1 

Active 

Iowa State 



S.A.T.C. in house 

Minnesota 



Largely inactive 


This, of course is not an accurate picture but it is the one that appears from 
the published minutes of the 1919 Conclave and complete records are not 
available. In all the chapters some one of the alumni or active members tried 
to keep in touch with the members both in and out of service by publishing 
from time to time the chapter publications which they were accustomed to 
publish. Furthermore a later issue of The Journal gave a list as far as it was 
possible to compile it of those members who had died in the service either as 
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a result of battle wounds or disease. As published., the following is that list, 
with the chapter name attached, although there may have been some that have 
never been reported: 


Guthrie Burrell, Ohio State* 

Arthur E. Carlson, Washington* 
Carl Wilson Clow, Chicago 
Linn Palmer Cookson, Illinois 
Charles G. Crittenden, Cornell* 
William F. Guilfoyle, Franklin* 
Chester G. Hadden, Illinois 
James C. Harris, Missouri* 

Harry A. Heifner, Ohio State 
Clarence J. Hemphill, Washington* 
O. J. Johnson, Ohio State 
Lynn E. Knorr, Wisconsin 
Joseph S. Konantz, Kansas 
Joel F. McDavid, Chicago* 

Walter T. McKinney, Kansas State 
Otto L. Winter, 


Charles J. Moore, Texas* 
William E. Mosher, Syracuse* 
Paul Oakleaf, Kansas 
V. S. Rader, Kansas* 

Laird K. Roberts, Ohio State* 
Leslie Selby, Purdue 
Carl Stebbins, Ohio State 
John M. Stephenson, California 
Wilbur C. Suiter, Cornell* 
Walter M. Totten, Syracuse* 
John E. Treleven, Wisconsin 
Charles A. Wagner, Illinois* 
Walter D. White, Purdue* 

Carl F. Williams, Purdue 
E. R. Wilson, Harvard 


The asterisk (*) denotes those killed in action or died as a result of wounds 
or other accidents incident to their service in the Army in France or elsewhere 
in Europe. 

Some fourteen Acacians received citations or medals or other honors for 
extraordinary service, but inasmuch as all served with distinction in whatever 
place they may have been placed this present notice is merely an accolade to 
each one of those who entered his country’s service to do his bit in that war 
that was to end all wars. Each of them thought that that was the goal of his 
service; it remains for us who look back to see how futile that boast was in a 
world where selfishness and aggrandizement seem constantly winning the bat¬ 
tle over unselfishness and sacrifice. 


The only list available of those honored names is as follows : 

Harley E. Banks, Ohio State; D.S.C., Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre 
Calos G. Harris, Columbia; Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre 
James R. McGlaughlin, Illinois; Croix de Guerre 
Charles J. Moore, Texas; D.S.C. 

Mitchell Northrop, Iowa State; Croix de Guerre 

H. D. Sebring, Kansas State; Croix de Guerre, American Citation 

Wilbur C. Suiter, Cornell; D.S.C. 

Leland S. Thompson, Michigan; Croix de Guerre 
Homer A. Tuley, Michigan; D.S.C. 

Edward M. Urband, Cornell; Croix de Guerre 
E. R. Warren, Purdue; D.S.C. 


Gabe B. Welch, Colorado; D.S.C. 

Walter D. White, Purdue; D.S.C. 

Frank L. Williams, Missouri; D.S.C. 

Thus we have attempted, only too briefly, we fear, to supply a few glimpses 
of Acacia in the war years of 1918 and 1919. That period was filled with many 
acts of heroism in which Acacia men participated. It was filled equally with 
a determination on the part of Acacians, whether they were in the uniforms 
the country or were holding together domestic affairs, to see to it that the ideals 
and the spirit of the Fraternity should be preserved. It is manifestly impossible 
here to detail all the efforts that were made by a thousand or more men to 
maintain and pass on to others those ideals and principles. Such a task would 
require many more pages than could be put in this volume. It must be left 
to the individual chapters to compile each for itself the story of the unselfish 
efforts each member made to restore Acacia Fraternity life within his own 
chapter. 


Post War Conditions 
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Post War Conditions 

A. 1918-1920 

The close of the war in 1918 ushered in a new era in the Acacia Fraternity. 
Chapter houses that had been closed were reopened; charters that had been 
stored away were brought out; the few members that remained in each uni¬ 
versity where Acacia had flouished renewed their efforts; and the thousands 
of “Rehabs” as they were called—the discharged soldiers who returned to their 
colleges to take up the work where their term of army or navy service had 
broken it—were anxious to resume their fraternity life as well. In the case of 
Acacia, numbers of college men who had not attained their majority when 
called into service were now past twenty-one and had already become mem¬ 
bers of Masonic lodges. Thus was opened up to the Fraternity a completely 
new group of prospects. This was a time, it was thought by some, when many 
situations that had been very troublesome in the years just before the out¬ 
break of war, seemed to be solved. In reality, however, the situation was quite 
ephemeral. The influx of older men soon was exhausted and the Fraternity 
was once more confronted with the necessity of supporting its establishments 
from a reduced number of student Masons. In addition, the entering students 
were younger each year because of two conditions—(1) larger family incomes 
as a result of higher salaries and inflated conditions, and (2) systems of edu¬ 
cation that seemed to permit more and more boys to graduate from the high 
schools and academies at eighteen or even earlier. 

It is of this period that we are now to write. It is this period that deserves 
most careful consideration not only because of what it is in itself but also be¬ 
cause the period that followed was a period characterized by boom condi¬ 
tions and then depression. 

On May 24, 1919, the Grand Council met in Chicago with Grand President 
Ekblaw, Grand Treasurer Huntington, Grand Editor Shepardson, and Grand 
Secretary Groves in attendance, and some few visitors who came in from time 
to time. It was found that, despite war conditions, the Endowment Fund had 
risen to $1170.64 and that the general fund showed a cash balance of $2322.49. 


There was also some interest on bonds in each account and there was a total 
of $814.75 in the War Fund account. Since it seemed that the Fraternity was 
solvent enough to hold a Conclave, it was decided to call such a meeting for 
September 17-20, 1919, at the Illinois Chapter house in Champaign, Illinois. 
Other Council actions of importance can be summarized briefly. The publica¬ 
tion of a regular magazine was to be resumed and was to be known as the 
Acacia Journal. It was reported that all the chapters had begun reorganiza¬ 
tion with the exception of those at California, Chicago, Washington and 
Yale. Chicago was urged to reorganize its Masonic Club and initiate de¬ 
sirable candidates while the other three were urged to send to the Conclave 
delegates who might report with some certainty the conditions existing at their 
respective universities. The Stanford situation was discussed and it was voted 
to give no publicity to it. At the same time it was voted to ask the Oklahoma 
Masonic Club to send a representative to Champaign so the Conclave might 
get a better idea of conditions in the University. Some routine business about 
shingles, jewelers, chapter reports and honorary members filled in the agenda 
of the meeting. 

As ordered by the Grand Council, the Twelfth Grand Conclave convened 
at Champaign, Illinois on September 16. All the Grand Officers were present 
in addition to twenty-one delegates and two representatives of Alumni Chap¬ 
ters, New York and Chicago. Kansas , Franklin and Yale sent no delegates. 
Except for David A. Embury, Columbia , and Dr. G. Alfred Lawrence, New 
York Alumni , all the delegates were in attendance at their first Conclave, so 
that once again the glaring weakness of our system was evident, i.e., con¬ 
tinuity was lacking in the Conclave meetings. A few delegates who were later 
to play a prominent part in the workings of the organization, appeared in the 
persons of F. H. Landrum, Ohio State , Pembroke H. Brown, Illinois , and 
W. T. Williams, Minnesota. 

Some of the suggestions in Grand President Ekblaw’s report afterwards 
bore fruit in new legislation, the most important of which was the suggestion 
that in the future chapter advisers should be chosen by a combined vote of 
active and alumni members of the chapter and that these advisers should 
have a seat at the Conclaves along with the regularly chosen delegates of the 
chapters. 

The committee that had been asked to codify the laws of the Fraternity 
having failed to report, a committee, consisting 6f Bonn Kirk, Illinois , and 
former Grand Presidents Frazer and Shepardson, was appointed to make a 
complete review of the laws and to report at the next Conclave. The Conclave 
committee, however, made a suggestion that was later to be incorporated in 
the law and that was that the election of national officers should be staggered 
so that all would not be changed in any one year and so that by this means 
some continuity of administration might be achieved. 
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ACACIA S FIRST BADGE 

The original badge of the Fraternity, 
which had twenty-four jewels around 
the edges, and had the Hebrew letters. 
Shin, Teth, and He in the center. 


THE BADGE TODAY 

The official badge of today, in the 
3, 4, 5 proportions. There are three 
crown pearls on the base, four on the 
altitude, and five on the hypotenuse. 
The Hebrew letters have been replaced 
by three gold triangles. 



The Endowment Fund showed a favorable balance of $1435.52 and the 
membership had climbed by the end of the previous college year to 4053 
members. Again, too, the uniform accounting system came in for tumb- 
bling around and a new one was adopted. In addition to all this, the Greek 
membership question received its annual dusting off and argument but with 
the usual result of a proposed amendment that was not approved ultimately. 

Two important matters affecting two of the chapters came in for consider¬ 
ation. Washington Chapter was again asked to account for its practice of 
pledging men who were not Masons. The Conclave committee charged with 
the examination of the situation, consisting of Chandos E. Bush, California 3 
Pembroke H. Brown, Illinois , and H. L. Kent, Kansas State , suggested “That 
young sons, brothers of lawful Masonic age who have declared their intentions 
of becoming Masons [should be allowed] residence in the Acacia House as 
prospective Acacia material. 55 When the suggestion came to the floor of the 
Conclave, this provision was adopted for three years, and on motion of D. A. 
Embury of Columbia , all the chapters were allowed to take in “outside men 
for the period of one year if necessary to maintain the house.” This action, 
harmless though it seemed at this period when the war situation had not quite 
cleared, paved the way for much difficulty later. Strangely enough, it was 
approved by some of those who later were the bitterest opponents of the system 
of prepledging which was its direct descendent. Still later these same men were 
most out-spoken against those who advocated dropping the Masonic require¬ 
ments as the only means of saving Acacia. 

In the case of the Colorado Chapter, a committee consisting of David A. Em¬ 
bury, Columbia , Karl A. Borsack, Wisconsin , and Otto C. Stegemann, Har¬ 
vard , reported that it “was convinced that the situation of this chapter is pre¬ 
carious, that its continued existence with the dearth of material from which it 
can select and obtain only as a result of strenuous and persistent effort on the 
part of its members, and that the adoption of legislation either wholly or par¬ 
tially restricting dual membership will almost certainly result in the extinction 
of the Chapter.” The committee recommended that careful attention be paid 
to the chapter during the next year and that the final disposition of its case 
be left until that time. It should also be noted here that the committee, 
heavily loaded with dual membership proponents, used their report to argue 
for a continuation of dual membership—the question that had plagued the 
Fraternity for all of its existence to this date. 

The minutes of this Conclave are far from complete but it is plain that the 
reports from the chapters and from the district counsellors indicate that on 
the whole the chapters were responding to the efforts that were being put 
forward to rehabilitate Acacia in each of the places where it had been repre¬ 
sented until the war had necessitated the closing of most of the chapter houses. 
Furthermore, the chapter letters published in this 1920 edition of the Acacia 


I 
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Journal bear out the fact of the strenuous efforts all of them were making 
to recover from the war situation. 


After deciding that the invitation of the Minnesota Chapter to hold the next 
conclave in Minneapolis should be accepted, the Conclave elected the follow¬ 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 


Grand President 
Grand Vice-President 
Grand Treasurer 
Grand Secretary and Editor 


James F. Groves, Chicago 
H. L. Kent, Kansas State 
C. S. Huntington, Illinois 
W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois 


The year that followed the Conclave seemed to carry with it all sorts of high 
promise for most of the chapters. California seemed to have fully recovered; 
Colorado boasted that “things are looking very promising;” Franklin was be¬ 
ginning to realize its ambition of having a house of its own for property had 
been secured for that purpose; Harvard had initiated more men than usual 
and was taking an active part in Masonic circles in Cambridge; Cornell had 
grown from seven members who began the year after the war to thirty-two 
members and five pledges; Illinois uttered the statement that was perhaps 
true of all university campuses, “Never before have we known a time when 
there were so many Masons on the campus and rushing was not a very strenu¬ 
ous operation.” Iowa Chapter, spurred on by the building boom that had hit 
Acacia, was contemplating the building of a house; Iowa State was flourish¬ 
ing; Kansas and Kansas State were having a good year; Michigan was revel¬ 
ing in the social activities that a new lease on life had provided; Minnesota 
was looking forward with pleasant anticipation to the coming of the Conclave 
in 1920. Like some other chapters, Missouri had caught the building bug and 
was looking forward to owning its own house; Nebraska was pleased that one 
of her men, Alfred Reese, had been chosen for one of the Rhodes Scholarships; 
Ohio State boasted of a successful rushing season; Pennsylvania State, which 
had opened the house after the Armistice with two men, had succeeded in 
building its membership to twenty-four, the capacity of the house it occupied; 
Purdue boasted, “The house has been full at all times, finances are in excellent 
shape, there has been the very best of cooperation and fraternity spirit among 
the members during the entire year.” Syracuse , Texas , and Wisconsin all sent 
in favorable reports; Washington Chapter, that had really been on the skids 
at the time of the Conclave, reorganized and was apparently prospering. Yale, 
as of June 22, 1922, was still struggling to recover from the war situation. 

Oklahoma Chapter was the first of two chapters installed in the spring of 
1920. Charles B. Steele, Oklahoma, writing inTHE Journal (Vol. xviii, pp. 
262, seq.) explains that the first thought of a chapter came to Oklahoma some¬ 
time in 1907-08 when R. Cecil Fay representing Kansas on the debating team, 
made a preliminary survey to determine the possibility for a chapter at Nor¬ 
man. He gained the interest of C. O. Gittinger, but his graduation in 1908 


broke the spell. In 1915, Lester W. Morrow, Cornell , was a member of the 
Oklahoma faculty and helped organize a Masonic Club one Sunday in Febru- 
uary 1915. Gittinger, Morrow, Hiram Warner, W. J. Armstrong and Steele 
were among those present. Professors DeBarr and Gilbert Smith immediately 
showed considerable interest and the club prospered. As a result it was ready 
to petition Acacia and had been approved by the inspecting officer when war 
disrupted everything and it was advised to await the ending of hostilities before 
petitioning. In 1919 when the men returned to the campus the club was re¬ 
habilitated and the petition was sent to the Grand Council, and was approved 
by the chapters. On May 1, 1920, Grand President Groves assisted by E. C. 
Nelson, Texas , Starr C. Vale, Kansas State, Clifford L. Mohn, Colorado, and 
Fred Pedroja, Kansas , installed the chapter and initiated forty-eight as charter 
members. 

On May 22, 1920, Indiana Chapter was added to the roll. All the Grand 
Officers assisted at the installation—Brothers Groves, Kent, Huntington, and 
Ekblaw—while forty Acacians from nearby chapters were present to lend their 
help in the work. The Chapter had been a Masonic Club since 1916 and thirty- 
seven members of that organization became charter members of Acacia. The 
officers of the Purdue Chapter were the initiating team, and the ceremony was 
held in the Blue Lantern cafe in Bloomington. 

In addition to the regular charters, the Peoria Alumni Chapter was estab¬ 
lished in that same month of May, 1920. It became for a few years a very active 
organization and furnished Acacia with a most capable and energetic member 
in the person of T. Hawley Tapping, for eight years National Editor of the 
magazine. 
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B. 1920-1922 

With the 1920 Conclave a new era in Acacia apparently had begun. The 
reorganization, rehabilitation, and reconstruction period seemed to be well 
under way. It looked as though the difficulties with which Acacia had been 
confronted had been overcome and that now the Fraternity was in a position 
to go on from one height to another. There was a wealth of Masonic material 
in the colleges and there were calls from a dozen institutions for charters. But 
the Masonic material that seemed endless, suddenly, for a variety of reasons 
began to lessen, and the expansion was not all sowing of seed on good ground. 
Some of it fell on stony, arid ground, sprang up quickly, and because there was 
no depth of soil, it withered away. The depression of the early twenties was the 
cause of the lessening of Masonic material and the sudden wealth that came 
to so many families as the country built up to the crash at the end of this dec¬ 
ade, caused for a time an enormous influx of very young men in the colleges. 
In the Acacia world the years between 1920 and 1950 have seen constant strug¬ 
gling between the forces who want to preserve all the traditions of the founders 
and those who, sometimes under the misnomer of liberalism, have labored to 
suppress or destroy them. Three stages have marked the process: (1), the 
elimination of what was known as dual membership in 1920; (2), the ending 
of Masonic requirements in the thirties: and (3), as this is written, a move¬ 
ment to remove all restrictive clauses from the law and the Ritual of the Fra¬ 
ternity. The first of these stories has already been told in detail. What remains 
of this narrative will consider the other two. Since the first of these latter two 
struggles has already been concluded, it too will be considered as fully as pos¬ 
sible. The last of the three movements, however, can only be outlined, for the 
battle over it has not yet been fully joined. Only the skirmishing has taken 
place. 

The story begins with the 1920 Conclave—the Thirteenth—at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in September. It was a long Conclave lasting for an entire week— 
from Monday afternoon, the twentieth to Saturday afternoon the twenty-fifth- 
and the report of the proceeding fills 750 pages of closely typewritten material. 
Much time was spent in hearing reports from chapters and from committees. 
Much debate ensued on all the usual topics; endowment, uniform systems of 
accounting, publications, catechisms, constitutional amendments, and the 
every-conclave subject of dual membership. This last subject, however, the 
Conclave finally disposed of as a subject of discussion after it had been tossed 
about for the whole sixteen years of the history of the Fraternity. In all of the 
debates, much of the talk was a rehash of arguments that had appeared time 
and time again in the past. 

Besides the Grand Officers, a few old faces were in attendance; men like 
Lawrence of the New York Alumni, Coy of Iowa, and Bonn Kirk of Illinois. 
On the other hand new faces and personalities appeared who became promi¬ 


nent not only at this Conclave but who were to be moving forces in a number 
of Conclaves to come: Herschel L. Washington, Kansas, Tracy Peycke, Minne¬ 
sota, Frank Jenks, Wisconsin, T. Hawley Tapping, Michigan, Howard T. Hill, 
Kansas. 

Because the report of the Conclave was so wordy, T. Hawley Tapping who 
became the Grand Editor, cut down the printing of the debates as much as 
possible. On the whole the job was well done but here and there the continuity 
leaves something to be desired. As a result, one who reads the Conclave number 
of The Journal for November, 1920, finds lapses in the debates that seem odd 
at times but in no sense destroy the meaning of the actions that were taken. 

Grand President Brown again stressed the necessity of constitutional pro¬ 
visions to take care of the situation that resulted from a too constant change of 
administrative officers. He pointed out that the traditions and ideals of Acacia 
were often forgotten in the constant change and he suggested that this might 
be remedied to some extent by having the chapter advisers as well as the active 
delegates attend the Conclave. He further suggested that it might be well to 
make the chapter advisers more permanent officers by providing for Council 
approval of these advisers or their replacements. 

One of the first problerrTs of the Conclave after the reports were made was 
the examination of the Northwestern Chapter situation. This Chapter had 
been suspended on December 6, 1913, for the non-payment of fraternity obli¬ 
gations and for general ineptness in the conduct of the chapter. Now it seemed 
to have been rehabilitated at Evanston. To plead its cause came three members 
of the Chapter, Francis H. Case, now United States Senator from South Da¬ 
kota and at that time assistant editor of the Epworth Herald and a member of 
the new Masonic Club; Lewis A. Bain, a charter member and a constant 
worker for the good of the Chapter; and Arthur Neu, not only a member of the 
reconstituted Masonic Club but one who was to take a great interest in the fu¬ 
ture working of the Chapter and ultimately to become a National Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. These three argued the case of the club so well that the Conclave, while 
leaving the matter to the disposition of the Grand Council, expressed its gen¬ 
eral approval of the reestablishment of the Chapter. On April 16, 1921, when 
the Grand Council met in Chicago, it was voted that Northwestern should be 
welcomed into the fold again on Founders Day, May 12, 1921. Consequently, 
on that date, in the presence of all of the Grand Officers, Northwestern re¬ 
assumed its place on the roll of chapters inasmuch as it was ruled that the 
Chapter had never been expelled but had been merely under suspension during 
the seven years from 1913 to 1920. Eighty-five Acacians came to the installation 
of the thirty-nine new members of the Chapter. 

When the matter of the publications of the Fraternity was discussed, T. 
Hawley Tapping, Michigan, who was delegate from the Peoria Alumni As¬ 
sociation, proposed that the name of the magazine should be changed, that 
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four issues a year should be sent to the members, and that in addition there 
should be two issues a year of a smaller magazine. His advocacy of these meas¬ 
ures resulted in the Conclave’s accepting his suggestions of the number of issues 
of the magazine but not of his suggestion for calling the magazine The Tiller 
Rope. The Conclave also elected Tapping as its Grand Editor although Grand 
Secretary Ekblaw argued that the work of editing the magazine should be part 
of the work of the Grand Secretary. The choice of Tapping for the post was 
an excellent one, for during the eight years he held the position, the magazine 
not only changed its name to The Triad, but it secured wide praise among the 
editors of other fraternity magazines. 

There was also adopted at this Conclave a Catechism to be used in examin¬ 
ing candidates for admission into the Fraternity. This set of questions with 
some changes here and there has been used since that time and it appears in 
the latest issue of the Pythagoras, the Acacia Manual. The questions and an¬ 
swers are meant to acquaint the members not only with the history and ideals 
of the Fraternity but also to have him cognizant of its laws and procedures. 

It was at this Conclave, too, that a new problem arose—the possible rivalry 
of several new fraternities having either Masonic background or Masonic 
backing. One of these was DeMolay, which was at this time establishing not 
only DeMolay chapters in some of the colleges but was also setting up fraternity 
chapters in those places. The second problem concerned the establishment in 
some institutions of fraternal groups that had assumed the name Acacia. These 
matters were referred to a committee on external relations which recom¬ 
mended that the chapters of Acacia where DeMolay had established fraternity 
houses be instructed to “get in touch with the sponsors of DeMolay at those 
places and carefully study the effect upon Acacia and report from time to time 
to the above named committee, provided it is appointed.” This was to be a 
permanent committee on the question and it was appointed since the matter 
affected the Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri Chapters. This was the first of a 
number of possible rivals that were to appear in the next few years, but none of 
them proved to be serious competitors for they soon ceased to exist. They did, 
however, cause some anxious moments for succeeding Grand Councils. 

Bonn Kirk reported for the committee on Constitution that it had not been 
able to make a complete revision as had been proposed but it did wish to submit 
some amendments. These amendments, adopted by the Conclave, were sub¬ 
mitted in due course to the chapters with the result that on March 21, 1921, 
the following changes were proclaimed as the law of the Fraternity. There 
were three sections affecting the position of chapter adviser, all of which have 
proved to be of inestimable value to all the chapters: 1. The chapter adviser 
was to be elected by the chapter and approved by the Grand Council; 2. His 
term was to last from his approval until such time as the Council advised him 
that a successor had been approved; 3. The chapter adviser was made the 
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“direct representative of the Grand Council and shall have authority to super¬ 
vise all matters pertaining to the relations of the chapter with the Grand Coun¬ 
cil” but he had no disciplinary powers except as he was granted such powers 
by the Grand President; and 4. He was to be the representative of the alumni 
at the Conclaves. 

It was also decided that each chapter should have two votes at Conclaves, 
that of the chapter adviser and of the delegate of the chapter. It was further 
decided that not more than three national officers should be elected at any one 
Conclave and that each should serve over two Conclaves; that Council meet¬ 
ings might be called at the wish of the Grand President; and that a grand of¬ 
ficer might be removed by a majority of the Council for dereliction of duty. 
There were several other amendments but most important of all was the one 
made to Article II, section 2A, whereby the annual debate about dual mem¬ 
bership was finally ended. This amendment, after sixteen years, made members 
of “Other general national social college fraternities” ineligible “for member¬ 
ship in Acacia,” although the action was not to be retroactive. Only three 
chapters, Harvard , Yale , and Syracuse voted against it, and Pennsylvania 
State , for some reason, did not vote on any of the amendments. 

When the question of another name for The Journal came before the Con¬ 
clave a number of names such as Cosmos, Sands of Acacia, and Pythago¬ 
rean were suggested but none of them seemed to appeal to the delegates. 

Much debate was caused by the recommendations of the Committee on 
Chapters. Yale came in for attack by the committee which suggested that 
“Yale University does not furnish an adequate field for Acacia” and this state¬ 
ment only narrowly escaped being passed by the Conclave. Washington Chap¬ 
ter also came in for censure by the committee which deplored its “too large 
an active membership,” contending that “The strength and fraternal spirit of 
a chapter depends on the quality of the membership rather than the number 
of members. Too large a membership means too little individual responsi¬ 
bility.” When this recommendation was voted on, it failed to pass largely be¬ 
cause the Grand President Groves opposed it. 

Other actions by the Conclave set the charter fee at $20.00 and the initia¬ 
tion fee at $10.00. The per capita tax was set at $10.00 and the price of the 
pin at $12.50. Furthermore it was decided that $5000.00 of the surplus for 
the year should be placed in the Endowment Fund. Later, the Grand Council 
at its meeting on April 16, 1921, decided that no moneys would be lent from 
this Fund until after it had reached the sum of $25,000.00 

By Conclave action it was also decided that, from this time onward, the new 
officers elected at any Conclave should be inducted into their respective offices 
on the February 1 after their election. This has been generally construed to 
mean the weekend nearest February 1. 
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As usual the last order of business was the election of officers and the election 
resulted as follows: 

Grand President Harry L. Brown, Michigan. The 

vote was made unanimous after 
he had won over three other candi¬ 
dates by a 14 to 12 vote. 

Grand Counsellor (Vice-President) Howard T. Hill, Kansas, elected 

the third ballot. 

Grand Treasurer Carroll S. Huntington, Illinois, 

unanimous 

Grand Secretary W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois, unani¬ 

mous 

Grand Editor T. Hawley Tapping, Michigan, 

17-9 

This set of Grand Officers then entered on a new phase of Acacia history. 
A number of the earlier problems had been solved by this Conclave and the 
officers that were selected were all thoroughly imbued with Acacia ideals and 
traditions. Grand President Brown already had had administrative experience 
in the Fraternity as its presiding officer, an experience that had been cut short 
by the entry of the United States into the war and his own service as lieutenant 
and then captain in the signal corps. Grand Secretary Ekblaw was a dyed-in- 
the-wool Acacian, who for years had eaten and slept Acacia. He had already 
been chosen Grand Vice-President and later Grand President. Among his 
intimates on the Grand Council he was known for his efficiency, and among 
his fellow members at Illinois he was known as a hustler, as one who saw that 
things were done when they had to be done. His election at this Conclave was 
the beginning of eighteen years of real service to the Fraternity and as a fighter 
for its ideals and traditions. Grand Treasurer Huntington had been chosen to 
this office in 1917, and then at successive Conclave. He was a most painstaking 
individual and under him the office of treasurer has had one of its most effec¬ 
tive and efficient administrators. He was to hold this position for six more 
years, a total of nine years in all. The other two officers were new men on the 
Council. Grand Counsellor and Vice-President Howard T. Hill hailed from 
Kansas where he had already acquired honor in law and public speaking. A 
genial chap, he was at the time of his election and from that time until the 
present, a teacher of public speaking first at the University of Kansas and later 
at the Kansas Agricultural College. A man of good presence and of keen un¬ 
derstanding he was to become a most effective Counsellor for Acacia and to 
serve Acacia in many capacities for many years. The new Grand Editor, T. 
Hawley Tapping, took over the publications of Acacia and made many re¬ 
markable changes in them. Under him the name of the regular magazine be¬ 
came The Triad and so it has continued until the present writing. Although 
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it has had many new dresses in the thirty years, it still bears some of the imprint 
of Tapping’s editorship. Tapping served as editor for the next eight years and 
then became the graduate secretary of the Michigan Alumni Association. 

With the advent of these energetic young men, the decade of the twenties 
opened and many were the changes that took place in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Fraternity. % 

The Grand Council went into action soon after the Conclave ended. On 
November 13 and 14, 1920, it met at Ann Arbor as guests of the Michigan 
Chapter. The report shows that it found that the Endowment Fund had 
reached the sum of $7000.00 and was still growing. It approved several names 
for honorary membership, and it laid down plans to be followed in the inspec¬ 
tion of the chapters in order to bring all of them into closer accord with the 
laws of the Fraternity. Directories were ordered printed and their distribution 
was directed. Then for the first time, a Grand Council ratified the election of 
chapter advisers and the following were those who for the first time became 
the representatives of the Council: 

Michigan —Oscar C. Hull 
Iowa —Harold Evans 
Wisconsin —Frank Jenks 
Texas —Hal C. Weaver 
Kansas —George O. Foster 
Penn State —William S. Dye, Jr. 

Looking backward it is interesting to note that of those twelve originally 
approved advisers, more than half of them became moving forces in the work 
of the next decade of the history of Acacia. 

The Council again met on April 16, 1921, in Chicago, with all of the mem¬ 
bers eventually present. Its principal work was the interpretation of the legis¬ 
lation approved by the chapters as of March 21, regarding chapter advisers. 
It spelled out for the direction of the chapters the method of selection that 
would be approved, together with the powers of the advisers and their im¬ 
portance to the Fraternity as a whole. The Council also pointed out that there 
was no such thing as an “inactive membership” but that only three classes of 
members were recognized by Acacia, namely, active, alumni, and honorary. 
In these two instances the Council was really exercising its function as the in¬ 
terpreting organ of the Fraternity. 

Again, in disapproving the Missouri Chapter plan for financing its house, 
the Council explained that it was against the best interests of Acacia to have 
any organization, Masonic or otherwise, contribute to the erection of a fra¬ 
ternity property. By following this policy, no group could dictate to the Fra¬ 
ternity. 

Notice has already been taken of the action of the chapters on the amend¬ 
ments submitted to them by the last Conclave as that action was announced on 


Nebraska —Myron Gary 
Washington —R. W. Moore 
Minnesota —E. H. Comstock 
Kansas State —George C. Ferrier 
Iowa State —Harry A. Bittenbender 
Columbia —Irwin W. Driehaus 
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March 21. It was the first time for a long period when all the amendments sub¬ 
mitted had been ratified by the referendum of the chapters. 

The magazine, too, changed with the new administration. In the new for¬ 
mat, in addition to many illustrations there were many new features. These 
features included a definite editorial page, records of births and marriages, 
and an entirely new section called “Chapter Eternal.” Previous issues of the 
magazine from time to time had contained obituaries of some of the distin¬ 
guished sons of Acacia but in this “Chapter Eternal” section was to be a rec¬ 
ord of all deaths in so far as the editors could obtain them. The first of these 
lists contained the names and facts about twenty former members. Several of 
them had done valiant service to the Fraternity. Among them was the an¬ 
nouncement of the sudden death of Roland Cecil Fay, Kansas , who had served 
Acacia as Grand Treasurer for two years and as Grand Vice-President for two 
years. His was a real loss to the Fraternity. There was also notice of the death 
of Brother T. G. Alford, Purdue , a charter member of that Chapter and a 
dearly loved professor of Mathematics at Purdue. Two prominent honorary 
members, William Homan, Cornell , and George W. Elkins, Franklin, were 
also noted in this obituary column. 

Because of the heavy drain on the resources of the Fraternity, the Grand 
Council at its meeting in April 1921 decided that it would be unwise to hold 
a Conclave that year and it therefore postponed the convening of that body 
until 1922. It was felt that there was not “any important matter demanding 
immediate legislative action.” It was also felt that the new chapter adviser 
system should be given a thorough trial and that the Grand Counsellor should 
have ample time to make a complete investigation of the working of the sys¬ 
tem and its effects on the chapters themselves. There was also the financial 
side to the matter because of the costs of printing a new directory and a new 
edition of the Constitution and By-laws. 

This action in postponing the Grand Conclave, although it has been done 
on at least two occasions since that time, had no legality under the Constitu¬ 
tion. Although the Constitution provided that the Grand Council should set 
the time and place of the Conclaves, the same provision provided that the Con¬ 
claves should be held annually. The later Constitution provided merely that 
the Conclaves should be held biennially. Perhaps, however, the action was de¬ 
sirable at the time but it would have been better to have called a conference of 
chapters as was done in 1917 and have that group postpone the Conclave. It 
was in reality a usurpation of authority by the Council and autocratic in the 
extreme. 

During the two year period between the Conclaves of 1920 and 1922, a num¬ 
ber of interesting developments and actions took place. The directory was 
published as a part of The Acacia Journal and later as a separate booklet. 
This directory was a fifty page affair which listed the membership and known 
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address of the members of each chapter in alphabetical order and then pro¬ 
vided as a second section an alphabetized list of all the members with chapter 
affiliation and current address. It was an enormous job and a fine accomplish¬ 
ment. Credit for it goes to the committee that had it in charge, Cecil L. Hol¬ 
man, Wisconsin , chairman, Lawrence E. Meyer, Wisconsin and William R. 
Morrison, Illinois. 

As an appendix to the May 1922 issue of The Acacia Journal, Grand 
Editor Tapping supplied the Fraternity with a complete index to all previous 
issues of Acacia publications, listing the articles and mentions of events and 
personalities under a subject index and a member index. This was a much 
needed addition to our publications and is an invaluable source of information 
to anyone who is at all interested in following the fortunes of the men and 
events of the Fraternity. 

Some years of an organization’s life are filled with noteworthy events; others 
although they show progress have few outstanding moments for one to record. 
The years between the thirteenth and the fourteenth national Conclave, were 
such dull years. The chapters all seemed to grow without too much effort. 
Inspections were made of most of them and on the whole the reports were 
favorable. The movement to establish Alumni Chapters in key cities produced 
a series of six active bodies, Chicago, Peoria, Indianapolis, New York, Cleve¬ 
land, and Milwaukee, while efforts towards establishing others in Lincoln, 
Akron, Detroit, Minneapolis, and Washington, D. C., progressed favorably. 
Franklin , Nebraska and Wisconsin moved into more commodious and better 
houses. 

A meeting of the Grand Council, held in Grand President Brown’s office in 
the Old Colony Building in Chicago on December 20, 1921, listened to reports, 
planned the conduct of The Journal, approved a new form of charter, ap¬ 
pointed a keeper for the Archives, appropriated $250.00 to equip the sup¬ 
posedly water-tight room in the Michigan Chapter house as a storage place 
for the papers of the Fraternity, and decided that in the future the minutes of 
the Conclaves should be reported in story form in The Journal rather than 
verbatim. Grand Treasurer Huntington reported that the regular account 
showed a balance of $1953.33 and the Endowment Fund, in cash and bonds, 
a total of $7784.69. Only one other matter of importance concerned an appeal 
by Chicago Chapter for a decision in a case involving three of its members. 
After a lengthy discussion of the case it was remanded to the Chapter for 
retrial. 

Other events of the year were reported in more or less detail in the pages of 
The Journal and The Journalette during the year. A summary of these 
occurrences and of the personalities that were a part of them should be suffi¬ 
cient for this account of the history of Acacia. 

First of all there was a decided change in the format and in the various de- 
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partments of the magazine. Chapter letters were no longer given the space 
that had formerly been accorded to them, but the events in the chapters were 
reported in a synoptic form so that all the longwinded and repetitious material 
that are ordinarily found in such epistles was eliminated. Brief notes of alumni 
activities were given a page or two; engagements, marriages, and births were 
recorded; and brief articles appeared with accompanying pictures of campus 
celebrities and of alumni who had risen to places of importance in their 
respective vocations. Articles in this later category brought to the attention of 
the readers that Harry L. Kent, Kansas State, had been made the President 
of the New Mexico State College, that Josiah H. Moore, Chicago, had become 
a nationally known physician and surgeon, that Henry Allen Peck, Syracuse, 
had become that university’s Vice Chancellor, that John C. Jones, honorary 
Missouri, had become President of the University of Missouri, that Marion L. 
Burton, Minnesota, was President of the University of Michigan. In ad¬ 
dition, articles with photographs celebrated the achievements of members 
like John W. Shera, Purdue, Francis H. Case and Arthur N. Neu, both of 
Northwestern, Gordon E. Nelson, Wisconsin, Lloyd Evan Thatcher, Missouri, 
whose chapter manual for the Michigan Chapter was published in full in the 
November 1921 issue of The Acacia Journal. Alfred I. Reese, Nebraska was 
a Rhodes Scholar at the University of London and Hugh H. Schuck, Missouri, 
was a student in economics in London as a result of his war experiences and 
through the liberality of the federal government. Then there were articles 
about David A. Embury, Columbia, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois, Robert C. 
Lewis, Colorado, H. B. Teegarden, Columbia, among a great number of 
others. 

The January 1922 issue was devoted largely to biographies and photographs 
of the newly elected chapter advisers. Of the group published in this issue 
sixteen of them during the twenties did much toward shaping the course of 
the Fraternity for that decade and for a number of years to come. Their names 
will appear later in connection with their work in the Conclaves and so it is 
unnecessary to record them here. 

Similarly a later issue was devoted to the house mothers of those chapters 
that had these very estimable ladies to grace their homes. The last number of 
the year was devoted to some account of the graduating seniors of the chapters 
with pictures of all of these men as far as it was possible to get them. 

The work of the Interfraternity Conference was also noted and one item 
particularly affected Acacia or would have affected it had it not been that the 
dual membership matter had been settled at the 1920 Conclave. That matter 
was contained on one of the By-Laws of the Conference that provided that a 
member fraternity must “Be mutually exclusive of and in competition with 
other general college fraternities.” 

As the time approached for the convening of the 1922 Conclave at Law¬ 
rence, Kansas, The Journal and The Journalette were filled with precon- 
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vention news. The Grand Editor took the occasion to advocate again a change 
in name for the magazine. The reasons had been stated a number of times and 
amounted to an assertion that to call the magazine merely The Journal was 
to give it a name that had no real significance. Tapping therefore suggested 
three names that had been sent to him. Northwestern suggested The Triad; 
Franklin thought The Hour Glass might be accepted; while an unnamed 
alumnus proposed that the magazine might be called The Sprig. So with these 
names before them, the delegates assembled in September to face the business 
of the Conclave. In many respects it was to be a memorable meeting. For the 
first time there was to be a core of continuing delegates in the persons of the 
chapter advisers. Several times before the 1920 Conclave suggestions had 
been made for such a continuing representation. At one time even a bi-cameral 
legislative body was proposed, the two houses being made up of alumni rep¬ 
resentatives and active representatives respectively, but a happy solution of the 
whole matter was obtained when it was argued that since the advisers were 
to be selected by the whole chapter, meaning the active and alumni members 
voting together, it was desirable when the Conclaves assembled that they should 
debate together those actions that would be for the good of the whole Frater¬ 
nity. So it happens that the 1922 Conclave was to be composed of this entirely 
new composite membership. 1 
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The Early Twenties 

A. 1920-1922 

My friend Bill—I call him that because he has so often summed up for me, 
in few words, ideas that in my own words would run to sentences or even 
paragraphs—has supplied me with a cogent statement that should open this 
part of the history. In his play Romeo and Juliet, you will recall that a group 
of young roisterers have decided to break in on a party at the Capulet house. 
As they approach the house the following dialogue takes place: 

“Romeo, What! shall this speech be spoke for our excuse, Or shall we 

go on without apology? 

Mercutio, The date is out for such prolixity. We’ll have . . . 

... no without-book prologue faintly spoke 

After the prompter, for our entrance; 

But let them measure us by what they will, 

We’ll measure them a measure, and begone.” Act 1; sc. iv: 11, 1-10 

Since the present writer was in the midst of the happenings of the years fol¬ 
lowing 1920 and for some fifteen or more years thereafter, the quotation seems 
to be applicable should he become autobiographical and lapse into the use 
of the first personal pronoun at times instead of the more proper third personal 
pronoun demanded by editors. So, “let them measure us by what they will,” 
we, too, will crash the gate for awhile. 

The Fraternity history of the twenties really begins with the Conclave at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in September 1922. The immediate-after-the war pros¬ 
perity that aided the colleges and universities and consequently the fraternities 
was rather short lived. The so-called “Rehabs,” as was noted at the beginning 
of the last chapter, had returned and by 1922 most of them had finished their 
courses of study. This older group, had furnished a large reservoir of material 
for Acacia. By the year 1921 there had been a slackening of the prosperity that 
the war had brought in its train and a sharp decline in economic conditions 
had brought on a slight depression. These two conditions, the departure of 
the “Rehabs” and the depression, rather seriously affected the pool from which 
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chapters might draw their material for membership, and by the time that the 
1922 Conclave convened some of them were beginning to feel the pinch. Not 
only was there less material—or it seemed so—but the leaders on the cam¬ 
puses that had been among the older men immediately after the war had al¬ 
most completely disappeared and their places were being taken by younger 
men. Besides, the whole student body seemed to be getting younger. The result 
of all these conditions was that those Acacia chapters that had boasted of ath¬ 
letic heroes and campus “big shots,” began to feel the competition more 
strongly. They began to find that those fraternities where there were no age 
restrictions were taking the cream of the college and university campus cele¬ 
brities. 

This desire for important personages on the campus had affected some 
Acacia chapters previously, and the Grand Council and the Grand Conclaves 
had rebuked them and threatened drastic action unless the practice was 
abandoned. Now under this unusual set of circumstances, the issue of getting 
campus “V.I.P.’s” once more was raised. One can understand how it came 
about if one remembers that it is much easier to adjust oneself to more opulent 
living than it is to accept straitened circumstances after one has lived on 
the fat of the land. 

All this is by way of introduction to one of the chief problems that con¬ 
fronted the Fraternity during the next decade. As the story proceeds the im¬ 
portance of the question and the effect it had on the later history of Acacia 
at once becomes apparent. It came to be known as the question of pre-pledging 
and it was to plague the Councils of the organization and to cause a greater 
change in its policy than that which was caused by the abandonment of dual 
membership in 1920 after a sixteen year debate. 

The Fourteenth Grand Conclave of Acacia met at Lawrence, Kansas, as 
guests of the Kansas Chapter, September 4 to 6, 1922, inclusive. The weather 
was hot dry Kansas weather and most of the delegates spent their spare time 
trying to get under a shower or in lolling about in the shade of the chapter 
house porch. The meetings were held in the Masonic Temple and meals, ac¬ 
companied by swarms of flies, were served in the Temple’s dining room. If you 
wanted a change of diet there was a Greek Restaurant that served “Rost Bif,” 
and “Pitch Pie.” 

This was the first Conclave to which each chapter was entitled to send an 
active and an adviser delegate. Twenty-seven active and twenty-six adviser 
delegates answered roll call, only the adviser from the Yale Chapter being 
absent. In addition, delegates from four Alumni Associations and forty visitors 
attended. 

In some respects it was a remarkable Conclave as one looks back on it 
through the minutes of the sessions and one’s own memories. There was a great 
deal of remarkably good extemporaneous oratory; there were pronouncements 
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that could scarcely be justified constitutionally; there were parliamentary deci¬ 
sions that had some very weird aspects; and there were some statements made 
that bordered on the nonsensical. Finally there were some officers chosen who 
were almost flabbergasted at their selection. It is manifestly impossible to treat 
all these subjects with the completeness they deserve in this volume, but some 
of them can be touched upon briefly so that the record may be kept straight. 

Since the oratory formed a part of most of the happenings it can be disposed 
of in connection with the other items that are considered. The pronouncements 
came in Grand President Brown’s opening address. He told the assembled 
delegates that the revision of the Constitution and the revision of the Ritual 
had been made and published but it was felt that there was no need to submit 
the drafts of these documents to the chapters. Even though these drafts were 
largely a matter of rewording and grammatical correction, that rewording 
might have changed the entire meaning of the passages so treated and there¬ 
fore should have been submitted at least to the chapters even though the Con¬ 
stitution itself provided that changes, i.e. amendments, should first be acted 
on by the Conclave and then submitted for adoption or rejection by the 
chapters. 

The parliamentary decisions came in the course of a two-session debate on 
the question of pre-pledging. It will be necessary to review the steps briefly to 
understand the matter that has been somewhat wrongly reported in The Triad. 
At the second session of the Conclave, Grand President Brown appointed the 
Conclave Committees. Two of these are concerned in the debate. The first 
was the Committee on External Relations consisting of K. C. Sullivan, Wis¬ 
consin, a visitor, John Pickard, Missouri, C. F. Poe, Colorado, and J. W. Mc- 
Atee, Indiana. The second committee was the Executive Committee, designed 
to be a steering, or ways and means committee through which all matters suit¬ 
able for action into law were to pass before they were open for debate or action. 
This committee consisted of Irwin W. Driehaus, Columbia, Robert Norris, 
Michigan, Tracy C. Peycke, Minnesota, visitor, L. D. Upton, Iowa, Arthur N. 
Neu, Northwestern, T. Hawley Tapping, Michigan, Grand Editor, and C. S. 
Huntington, Illinois, Grand Treasurer. 

At the third session of the Conclave, K. C. Sullivan presented the report of 
the Committee on External Relations which stressed the competition that 
some of the chapters were encountering as a result of the fact that “various 
organizations more or less Masonic in character are establishing chapters in 
colleges and universities whose membership will be composed largely or en¬ 
tirely of Master Masons” and that therefore it seemed wise to the committee 
to allow Acacia chapters to pledge “men before reaching the age of 21 years.” 
After some questioning as to whether the matter should be debated at that 
time it was decided that, in accordance with the policy laid down at the opening 
of the Conclave that all controversial questions be referred to the Executive 
Committee, this report should be so referred. 


After hearing several other reports and a statement by a representative of 
the petitioning body at Oklahoma A. and M. College, the Executive Commit¬ 
tee presented its report. (See Minutes of the Fourteenth Conclave, pp. 383 et 
seq.) This committee moved the adoption of the resolutions which had been 
presented by the Committee on External Relations and then read the resolu¬ 
tions as that committee had originally presented them together with two other 
resolutions that had nothing to do with pre-pledging. One of them, however, 
was concerned with permitting chapters to receive contributions toward house 
building operations from “Masons, Masonic bodies and friends. ’ The Execu¬ 
tive Committee pointed out that it moved the adoption of the resolutions in 
order to present them for debate although it disapproved the legislation. On 
page 287, the minutes show that this dialogue took place: 

“BROTHER JOHN PICKARD: Brother Grand President is the ques¬ 
tion now open for discussion? 

“GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN; Has there been a second to it? 

“(Motion seconded.) 

“GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN: Then it is open for discussion, 
sir.” 

At this point both Brother Phillips and Brother Pickard suggested that the 
resolution contained too many things, but Grand President Brown merely 
remarked “Is there more than one real resolution?” and the discussion then 
ensued. 

This discussion continued the remainder of the afternoon to the extent of 
fifty-four pages of typewritten minutes with speeches by Pickard and Neibel in 
favor of the resolution and by Dye, Balliette, Jenks, and Norris against it. 
With the approach of the dinner hour the session of the Conclave adjourned. 

The following morning, September 6, the fifth and last session of the Con¬ 
clave convened at ten o’clock. Quoting again from the minutes, (p. 442) we 
find the following opening statement, 

“GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN: Gentlemen, we had to cease a 
very important discussion last evening, due to the arrival of the dinner 
hour. We will continue the discussion this morning where we left off, 
if anyone wishes to.” 

Neibel of California led off with a statement in support of the motion while 
A. B. Conrow of Iowa attacked it. Weightstill Woods of Chicago took up the 
debate insisting that there was a considerable degree of inconsistency in the 
stand that was being taken by some of the chapters. He pointed out that those 
chapters that had been so violently opposed to any change in attitude on 
membership when the dual membership question was debated were now those 
who had become most definitely for a change in requirements and those, who 
had wanted to deny Greeks who were Masons any part in Acacia, were now 
piously pleading for no change. Then he became quite prophetic as future 
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events have proved, “These fraternities which were on the defensive and 
which were insisting on the original constitution, have gotten rid of the older 
men and they have now outreached the fraternities (chapters) who were then 
i evolutionary, who are now on the defensive. These newer, younger men in 
the fraternity who insisted on the Constitution as it was first drawn, are pro¬ 
posing a new change. Then what will happen? When they have gone and the 
men who with still further pronounced views come into control, and develop 
the sentiment in the chapters, how far will this thing go? Will each group in 
turn become the reactionary group and a new group go forward?” (ibid pp 
462, 463) 

Further comment on Brother Woods’ speech is unnecessary. 

So the discussion proceeded. Then occurred one of the most astounding- 
parliamentary pronouncements among the many that Acacia Conclaves have 
heard. Grand Secretary Ekblaw, with his Illinois background, delivered him¬ 
self of a “house divided against itself” oration. When he had finished C. Gard¬ 
ner, Harvard delegate, (ibid. p. 466) moved “that the debate on this resolu¬ 
tion cease and we proceed to vote.” Then follows this colloquy in the minutes, 
“(Motion seconded.) 

GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN: It is moved and seconded that 
debate on this motion cease. - ✓ 

BROTHER A. G. PHILLIPS: I rise to a point of order. There is 
no motion regularly before the house. 

GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN: Gentlemen, there is no motion 
before the house. Due to the momentary inattention of the Chair yester¬ 
day, three motions were placed before the house and the Chair heard 
only one. The fact was immediately directed to the attention of the Chair 
by two men, but Brother Pickard proceeded to speak anyway, and the 
main object in view is to have the thoughts on this subject brought out, 
and therefore there is still no motion before the house.” 

Then the confusion became more pronounced. That this scheme to kill a 
vote on a pertinent subject which would have been decided against the reso¬ 
lution was concocted somewhere behind the scenes during the previous night 
now became evident. As will be seen from the excerpts quoted there was a 
motion, duly seconded, recognized by the Chair on the previous day. Further¬ 
more, debate had been held on it and now it was being continued and a motion 
that debate cease and a vote be taken had been recognized, followed by the 
amazing decision of the Chair. This was followed by an affirmative vote on the 
Gardner motion quoted above, which should have been followed by a vote on 
the original motion of the day before i.e. that the resolution of the Committee 
on External Affairs be approved. But such was not the case. A motion to table 
the matter “Which we have had under discussion” was recognized. But one 
of the delegates broke in, 


“I rise to a point of order. There is no motion to table, and therefore 
cannot be tabled. 

“GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN : That is right. 

“BROTHER JOHN PICKARD: Brother Grand President, I rise to 
a point of information. As I understood the matter when the report was 
made by the Chairman of the Committee having the matter in charge, 
he announced that the committee was opposed to the resolution, but 
in order to bring it before the house they moved it [its adoption ], as is 
customary in such cases. 

“GRAND PRESIDENT BROWN: That is true, Brother Picard, 
(sic) but there were three simultaneous propositions brought before the 
house which you yourself said was out of order. You called that to my 
attention. 

“BROTHER JOHN PICKARD: I am very dull this morning, but I 
fail to see why the proposition was not immediately brought before the 
house.” 

In other words, Brother Pickard could not understand several hours of 
debate on a subject that was not even in order. 

When the question was asked if the matter under discussion could be voted 
on if it were divided from the other matters in the External Affairs resolution, 
it was moved that Resolution number Two of the report be adopted. This was 
seconded and immediately it was moved to lay the resolution on the table. 
Then Grand Secretary Ekblaw, jumped to his feet with the declaration that 
he “did not believe that it is a matter of legislation at all. If you amend your 
preamble, the statement upon which your fraternity is founded, you are de¬ 
stroying the organization you have, and I rise to a point of order.” Thus 
prompted, Grand President Brown delivered this amazing statement, after 
reading the Preamble to the Constitution: 

“Gentlemen, we have provisions in our constitution and by-laws for 
changing the constitution of Acacia, but there is no provision to my 
knowledge for changing the preamble of Acacia. That is the funda¬ 
mental declaration of principle on which this organization is based. You 
cannot change that without ceasing to have the Acacia fraternity.” 

It had been forgotten that dual membership had been done away with, a 
situation implicit in the preamble for sixteen years, and it was not to be many 
more years when the matter being discussed at this time would result in a 
change not only in the Constitution but in the Preamble as well, as the wording 
of that statement had already suffered change in previous revisions. As a result 
of all this the Grand President again reversed himself and declared the motion 
and the resolution which he just said might be offered were out of order. 

It would be only compounding all this nonsense to continue the record of 
the debate which took other curious turns and led to more impassioned 
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speeches. It is enough to say that by these curious decisions the whole question 
of pre-pledging was passed on to the succeeding administration where it had to 
be dealt with summarily in some cases because a decision had not been made 
at this time. 

Although this was the most important part of the three-day sessions other 
matters of interest were considered and acted on. The name of the magazine, 
after much propaganda by Grand Editor Tapping became known as The 
Triad of Acacia instead of The Journal as it had been named since the 
founding of the Fraternity. Then there were presentations of the claims of 
Masonic Clubs from four institutions who desired the right to petition for 
Acacia charters. Mr. Charles B. Swindler represented the Travelers Club of 
George Washington University situated in the nation’s capital; Mr. W. A. 
Anderson represented the Square and Compass Club of the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Technology of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mr. Edgar W. Knight, 3 , 
member of the Columbia Chapter, and a member of the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, represented the Masonic Club of that institution; 
and Mr. Charles Steele, a member of the Oklahoma Chapter, represented a 
group of Masons of the Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanic Arts College, 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma. All these matters were referred, as was customary, 
to the new Grand Council that would take office at the conclusion of this 
Conclave. 

The Grand President’s request for some action on an executive manager 
for the Fraternity fell on deaf ears, but his advice about raising all the fees of 
the members was agreed to after much haggling and debate. With that latter 
decision came an agreement on an annual Conclave. In that connection it was 
suggested not only that the Council should select the place but also that it 
be held at some resort place if possible. 

Since the Thirteenth Conclave had decided that there should be a stagger¬ 
ing of the offices of the Fraternity, the election at this Fourteenth Conclave 
for the offices of president, treasurer and counsellor were to be for four-year 
terms and for secretary and editor for two years. Without opposition and by 
unanimous ballot, William S. Dye, Jr. of Pennsylvania State was chosen Grand 
President. Three nominees were presented for Grand Counsellor: Howard T. 
Hill, Kansas State , who received 33 votes, Robert Collins Hatfield, Indiana , 
who received 11 votes, and Frank H. Coy, Iowa , who received 8 votes. Howard 
T. Hill was declared elected. For the two year terms, W. Elmer Ekblaw, Illinois , 
was unanimously re-elected Grand Secretary. For Grand Treasurer there was 
a contest among Carroll S. Huntington, Illinois , the incumbent, and John 
Pickard, Missouri , and F. H. Landrum, Ohio State , which resulted in votes of 
27, 12, and 13 for the respective candidates so that Huntington was declared 
re-elected. This vote was later made unanimous. For Grand Editor, T. Hawley 
Tapping was unanimously re-elected. 

With this Conclave, the service rendered Acacia by Brother Harry L. Brown 


came to an end at his own request. Twice he had been elected to the Grand 
Presidency. The first time was in 1916. On the first of January, 1918, he entered 
the army and resigned his office. At the conclusion of the war at the Conclave 
in 1920, he was again elected to the presidency and served until 1922, when 
press of personal business persuaded him to refuse to stand for re-election. Be¬ 
fore his first election to the presidency, he had served as an appointee of the 
Grand Council as Grand Counsellor during the latter part of 1915 and during 
1916. 

This is not the place to discuss his merits as an electrical engineer or his 
advancement in his profession. His contribution to Acacia has been best 
summed up by his co-worker Carroll Huntington, Illinois , who, on the occasion 
of Brown’s early death in October 1927, wrote of him, 

Triad, vol. xxii; pp. 80, 81.) 

“He was, I believe the first to make any systematic attempt to visit all 
the chapters and seek to make the fraternity a national organization 
following the same laws and ideals, rather than a group of more or less 
loosely organized chapters following their own individual ideas of a 
fraternity. 

****** 

“The work done by him as Grand Counsellor was so well done that 
at the Purdue Conclave he was elected Grand President. The result of 
the chapter visitation was so apparent that the office of Grand Counsellor 
was officially created at this Conclave. . . . 

****** 

“During his first term as Grand President the fraternity was well 
started on a steady growth. Then came the war, leaving some chapters 
with a few men and others without any. It was a scattered and dis¬ 
organized group that he found when he was again elected Grand Presi¬ 
dent in 1920. During the next two years much was done and his steady 
hand was always present and because of his capable direction the fra¬ 
ternity was in a rather flourishing condition at the time of the Kansas 
Conclave. . .” 

The new Grand President had already attended two Conclaves before the 
Kansas Conclave and he came to that one with no idea of ever holding an 
office in the national organization. Grand Editor Tapping summed the matter 
up in his report of the Conclave. In the November 1922 issue of The Triad of 
Acacia, on page 7, he remarks, 

“William S. Dye was elected the new Grand President, . . . Dye is a char¬ 
ter member of the Penn State chapter and had been adviser of that group since 
the adviser system was instituted. He was the most surprised—and incidentally 
the most pleased—man at the Conclave when the unanimous vote in his favor 
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was declared.” And that just about tells the whole story of this writer’s opinion 
of the election. 

With the first issue of the magazine under its new name came the an¬ 
nouncement that Chicago, California, Franklin and Colorado Chapters had 
purchased or rented new homes. All of them were pictured in The Triad and 
all were improvements on the homes previously occupied. 

Tapping, too, had been stirred by a zeal to have each chapter have its own 
publication and already a number of the chapters had complied. In order to 
bring some uniformity in these magazines, he persuaded A. Armstrong Kern, 
Michigan and Frank H. Coy, Iowa , to prepare a Manual for Chapter Editors. 
Kern, who was a chapter correspondent for The Journal in 1921-22 did 
most of the work. Occupying eleven pages of The Triad of Acacia, this is an 
excellent statement of editorial and publishing detail. It included such items 
as gathering the news, preparation of copy, style, editing, proof-reading, type 
styles, and make-up. 

Also pictured in this issue was a facsimile of the new Alumni Association 
charter. This is interesting to us at this time because it has a reproduction of 
the accepted seal of the Fraternity. It displays a three branched candelabrum 
backed by crossed swords with the hilts at the top of the seal. In the center 
and in front of the middle candle is a right triangle of the first quadrant. 
Around these figures is a wreath of acacia leaves while in the circle surround¬ 
ing the whole design are the words GRAND SEAL ACACIA FRATERNITY, 
FOUNDED 1904. 

During the year that preceded the Conclave, the scholarship of the various 
chapters was reviewed and it was found that as compared to the chapters of 
other fraternities in colleges reporting scholastic standings, Acacia held first 
place in six institutions, second in six, third in five, fourth in three, and scatter¬ 
ing places from sixth to forty-fourth in the remaining ones. 

The new Grand Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City 
in connection with the Interfraternity Conference on December 1 and 2, 1922. 
All the officers were present and a considerable amount of business was trans¬ 
acted with the unanimity that generally was found in Council actions. Those 
actions may be summarized briefly. 

In order to take care of the bonds and securities of the Fraternity, the Coun¬ 
cil appointed John Shera as Assistant Treasurer. The question of the per¬ 
manency of membership in Acacia was raised and the Council ruled that a 
member of Acacia remained a member for life unless suspended or expelled. 

The question of what had happened to the Dartmouth Chapter was dis¬ 
cussed again and it was reported to the Council by Shepardson that a full file 
of papers concerning that Chapter was in the Archives at Michigan and John 
Herlihy of the Michigan Chapter was instructed to collect these papers. The 
present writer has found that there were some scattered papers and memo¬ 
randa among those papers but nothing that seems to shed much light on the 


matter beyond what has already been reported in earlier chapters of this 
volume. 

The Grand Conclave had instructed the Council to secure a site for the next 
Conclave in a place which would be suitable for a vacation-like meeting and 
Wallace Meyer, Chicago , L. V. James, Illinois , and Ralph E. Balliette, Wis¬ 
consin , were appointed a committee to investigate and propose such a spot in 
or near the middle west. 

It was ordered that the Conclave minutes should be printed in full and that 
a new edition of the Ritual should be issued. 

Since some reports that fraternity houses were being used in some localities 
as meeting places of the Ku Klux Klan groups, the Council warned the chap¬ 
ters against allowing such assemblies. 

It will be recalled that the Grand Conclave had charged the Council with 
the further study and the disposition of the appeals of four Masonic Clubs to 
be permitted to petition the Fraternity for charters and installation. These ap¬ 
peals were considered and it was agreed to permit the Square and Compass 
Club of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College and the 
Travelers Club of George Washington University to file petitions with the 
chapters of Acacia for their referendum vote. In the case of the club at the 
Carnegie Institute the right to petition was approved subject to a favorable 
rating of that institution by the American Association of Universities and Col¬ 
leges. The club was notified that when a favorable rating came from the As¬ 
sociation, the club would be advised that it might submit its petition to the 
chapters. The club at the University of North Carolina was told that when it 
could be ascertained that enough Masonic material was available in that 
institution to support a chapter, it would be permitted to petition for a charter. 
As there was some doubt among the members of the Council that this was so, 
an investigation of conditions there was ordered. Later events proved that it 
might have been well had the report of the investigation been unfavorable. 

The matter of keeping the Fraternity Archives at the Michigan Chapter 
house was discussed and it was voted that the chapters of the Fraternity should 
be queried to ascertain if they would be willing to contribute Twenty Dollars 
each in order to fireproof a room for holding the records and publications of 
the Fraternity. 

Pre-pledging, as the practice began to become known, was considered by 
the Council as a result of a letter that had been received from the Kansas City 
Alumni Association containing a set of resolutions advocating the abandon¬ 
ment of the Masonic prerequisite for membership in Acacia. The Council 
then drafted a reply to the Association in which it pointed out that the Associa¬ 
tion, as well as some of the chapters, had misapprehended the action of the 
War Conference if they believed that that Conference had granted the chap¬ 
ters the privilege of initiating or even pledging men who were not Masons. The 
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letter went on to state that “It [the War Conference] merely granted per¬ 
mission to the Chapters to take into the Acacia houses men as boarders and 
roomers as an emergency means to help defray the interest and taxes, or rental 
of those houses, and specifically stated that this permission should pertain only 
while the war conditions made it necessary.” The letter continued, “The 
Grand Council can take no action contrary to the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and so obviously contrary to the basic premises upon which the Fraternity is 
founded. . . . 

“. . . the Grand Council feels that the situation is not so acute as to warrant 
the action suggested in the resolution, even if the Grand Council had the au¬ 
thority. . . .” 

This letter, which was signed by all the members of the Grand Council was 
dispatched to Kansas City Alumni Association and then published in the Janu¬ 
ary 1923 issue of The Triad of Acacia. Thus it was that the whole question of 
pre-pledging was unceremoniously dumped into the lap of the new National 
Council. 

In order that the situation may be made clear, we shall once again break 
the thread of the history for a brief comprehensive account of the question. 


B. The Pre-Pledging Question 

The pre-pledging question was the most serious problem that faced the 
Fraternity during the twenties and the early thirties. More serious and with 
greater consequences than the dual membership problem, this question had al¬ 
ready arisen in some places long before the dual membership difficulty was 
solved. Some references have already been made to it and they will be noticed 
briefly in the chronology of events. It seems well nevertheless to treat the prob¬ 
lem as a separate series of events so that the story can be more coherently pre¬ 
sented. This has been done in considering dual membership, constitutional 
revision and the Ritual. 

Although the change to initiate sons of Masons was suggested as early as 
1906 when J. O. ShafF of Wisconsin argues for it, pre-pledging first appeared 
as a menace to the Masonic membership requirement in 1912, in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon Chapter. There the supply of Masons available proving to 
be too meager to sustain the Chapter, it had been taking into the house a group 
of younger men who had signified their intention that at some time in the 
future they would petition for admission into the Masonic Fraternity. When 
chapter conditions became too acute, the younger “members,” as they are 
called in the report to the Conclave at Chicago in 1912, (See The Journal 
Vol. VII, i, p. 35.) hoped to continue as a fraternity by petitioning as a local 
fraternity for a charter from Delta Tau Delta. A committee appointed to in¬ 
vestigate and report its recommendations suggested that the charter of the 
Oregon Chapter be suspended. This was done and the Chapter ceased to exist. 

As has already been indicated the First World War made it necessary to 
take some action to insure the perpetuity of the chapters which had decided 
to keep their houses open despite the falling off of the student bodies in all 
institutions. Again as has been indicated, the War Conference decided to per¬ 
mit the chapters to open their boarding and lodging facilities to enough men, 
not members of the Masonic Fraternity, as would be sufficient to maintain the 
house. It was distinctly directed, however, that these men were in no sense to be 
considered as members of the Fraternity. As a result, some of the chapters find¬ 
ing that many of these fellows were likable and clubable, desired to keep them 
Besides, the competition for members after the first flush of after-the-war 
prosperity was again becoming a serious matter. There was also the desire in 
some quarters to secure prominent athletes and promising campus leaders 
many of whom were among the younger students rather than among the older 
men. The temptation was too great for some chapters and the whole matter 
flared up at the Lawrence, Kansas, Conclave where as we have seen it was 
the subject of a most unprofitable debate. Even there, however, the extent of 
the disaffection and of the practice was not uncovered. Most of it seems to have 
been located originally in the Missouri Valley group and in some of the more 
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nearly adjacent territory. The letter from the Kansas City Alumni Association 
opened up the whole dispute. 

From that time forward the matter of pre-pledging became a recurrent 
topic of debate and difficulty until it was finally settled in the early thirties. 
Pre-pledging was of course suh rosa and the Council found that it was most 
difficult to discover its existence or to eradicate it. An interesting example of 
the practice seems to be in the case of a star athlete at Kansas. He was pledged 
to that chapter in the fall of 1922 after having entered the University in the 
fall of 1921. On February 28, 1926, four years later he was initiated for the 
Kansas Chapter by the George Washington Chapter after he had transferred 
to Georgetown University. It is difficult to understand the four year lapse if 
the candidate had had all the prerequisites for initiation at the time he was 
pledged. It was such practices that impelled the Conclave in 1927 to set a 
time limit on the interval between pledging and initiation. 

Pre-pledging was brought into the open again at the Conclave at Ocean 
City, New Jersey, September 2, 1925, when the delegate from Nebraska, Lloyd 
J. Marti, announced, “We come before you with a limited plan of pre-pledging 
which we really believe will benefit the fraternity. We do not want to lower 
the requirements for initiation. We do not want to destroy any of that fine 
Masonic background, but we do want a few changes that will enable us to live 
and prosper as a college fraternity. We want to legalize a thing that almost 
every chapter has found necessary at one time or another to practice.” He then 
proposed a resolution which stated that although there were in the Constitution 
provisions that prohibited men from joining Acacia until they had become 
Masons there was nowhere a statement that it was a necessary prerequisite for 
being pledged. Such a prohibition, he insisted, was the result of Grand Council 
interpretation merely and the resolution therefore would permit pre-pledging 
of such desirable men as would “be able in the normal course of events to pe¬ 
tition for his Masonry, be initiated both as a Mason and as an Acacian, and 
participate in the Chapter as a man.” (Minutes of the Sixteenth Grand Con¬ 
clave of Acacia, pp. 213 et seq .) 

This resolution, which was seconded by Paul Perreton, delegate from Mis¬ 
souri, touched off a considerable amount of debate even though by Conclave 
action the speeches were limited to one half hour on each side, with not more 
than five minutes being permitted for each speaker. When the vote was taken 
on the resolution, of the 65 voting, 57 voted against it. The eight affirmative 
votes were cast as follows: Nebraska 2, Missouri 2, Chicago 2, while the active 
delegates of Cornell and Kansas State also supported the resolution. 

It is instructive to know that the main support came from what is known as 
the Missouri Valley group. That the movement had gained headway in this 
section was attested to by John Hervey of the Oklahoma Chapter in his speech 
on the resolution, the facts of which were not denied by the representatives of 


the chapters in question. He asserted that, in addition to the Nebraska Chapter, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, Missouri, and Colorado had been guilty 
of pre-pledging. 

The attitude of the Grand Council was expressed by the Grand President 
Dye who said that “the Grand Council takes this position, that inasmuch as it 
is impossible for a person who is not a Mason to become a member of the 
Acacia Fraternity, it is impossible to extend to him a pledge because he is not 
eligible to become a member, and a pledge can only be extended under the 
rules of the Interfraternity Conference to some one who is eligible.” 

At the conclusion of the debate on the Nebraska resolution, Charles Swind¬ 
ler, George Washington, offered a constitutional amendment drawn by a 
self-appointed committee of Acacians in New York to the effect that no chap¬ 
ter might pledge anyone who had not already received official notification of 
his acceptance by a regularly constituted lodge of Master Masons. When the 
roll was called on this amendment, three votes were all that were registered 
against it, the Missouri adviser, the California active delegate and the Oregon 
State adviser. When this amendment was submitted to the chapters it was 
approved by a vote of 24 to 4 with four chapters not voting. 

Although pre-pledging was debated at length at Ocean City some of the 
mess apparently had been eradicated because of the energetic work Grand 
Secretary Ekblaw had done in the two previous years. He had taken a large 
part of each year off from his regular work in order to make an inspection of 
all of the chapters. He had found that pre-pledging was practiced in ten of 
the chapters and was a most virulent condition in three or four of them. In 
some he had to take rather drastic measures to impress on them that the Grand 
Council intended to enforce to the letter the Masonic prerequisite provisions 
of the Constitution and By-laws. He found that pre-pledging was or had been 
practiced in varying degrees and for varying motives in the chapters at Kansas, 
Kansas State, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, Missouri, Iowa State, 
Colorado, and California. Some of these chapters immediately tried to cleanse 
themselves of the practice but others continued it secretly. 

In the meantime, doubts were beginning to occur in the minds of some of 
the officers and older men in the Fraternity regarding the entire matter. It was 
becoming increasingly evident that not only was a larger number of younger 
men entering the colleges and the universities in this country but that there 
was also a decrease in the number of Masons who were applying for admission, 
except in the institutions where there were large graduate schools, and even 
there many of those available were already fraternity men or were not inter¬ 
ested in joining a fraternity. These facts were well known to the members of 
the Grand Council but it was their feeling that the Masonic cornerstone of 
Acacia should be preserved as long as possible. They felt also that the Fraternity 
could not face the rest of the fraternity world unless it maintained inviolate 
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its laws and principles. This could only be done by enforcing the law as it 
stood until such time as the whole organization saw fit to change it by constitu¬ 
tional amendment. But it is to be noted that the Seventeenth Grand Conclave 
at Estes Park Colorado in September 1927 re-affirmed its adherence to the 
Masonic requirement when it adopted intact in the revision of the Constitu¬ 
tion those sections of the Constitution and By-Laws that contained the same 
requirements for pledging that were in the old laws. These revisions with the 
amendments that accompanied them were approved by the chapters in De¬ 
cember 1927 and proclaimed as the law on January 28, 1928. 

Nevertheless, the practice of pre-pledging continued in a number of chap¬ 
ters. This fact was evidenced by the conditions that were brought to light at 
the Conclave in 1929 at Ithaca, New York. It had been the subject of much 
correspondence and conversation among the members of the Council between 
the 1927 and the 1929 Conclaves. In fact so prevalent had been the pre¬ 
pledging practice in some quarters that the Council began serious investiga¬ 
tions to learn whether the conditions that were alleged by the proponents of 
the method might be true. Each member of the Council, however, tried to 
maintain the original idea on which the Fraternity was based on the theory 
that perhaps the difficulty lay with the chapters in that they were unwilling 
to put forth the effort necessary to overcome the adverse conditions which 
seemed to result from the dual circumstances of the increase in numbers of 
organizations such as DeMolay Fraternities and those new fraternities that 
also, like Acacia, had a Masonic requirement for membership. 

Because of these conditions, National President Dye devoted a considerable 
amount of space in his Conclave Address to the subject. Prefacing his remarks 
with the statement that he believed “that a fraternity made up of Masons 
exclusively, both with respect to its pledges and its actual membership, can 
be maintained in American colleges and universities,” he proceeded to point 
out that the charges that discussion of the subject of pre-pledging had been 
shut off in the past were a gross misrepresentation. He continued by pointing 
out that the matter was first broached at the Conclave in 1922, and that, at 
that time, after three or four hours of discussion, the resolution was ruled out 
of order by Grand President Harry Brown on the advice of several older mem¬ 
bers present. The statement of President Dye continues, “It was correctly de¬ 
cided . . . that no resolution so patently at variance with the preamble and 
the Constitution of the Fraternity could be entertained by the Conclave.” Your 
present writer, however, after re-reading all the matter connected with the 
discussion wishes to reverse his judgment made at the Ithaca Conclave and 
say that he now thinks that the decision of the chair at the Lawrence Conclave 
was not entirely correct as he has indicated in the discussion of that Conclave 
on a previous page of this history. In commenting on the charge that no fair 
hearing had been given the question of pre-pledging, National President Dye 
pointed out that although the subject was not presented at the Plum Lake 


Conclave in 1923, it did have a full airing two years later at the Ocean City 
Conclave. The statement continues, “At that time the presiding officer, by 
arrangement, entered into with the proponents of pre-pledging, called the 
matter up for discussion on the morning of September 2, 1925, under the 
heading of ‘The Nebraska Resolution.’ ”... A limited form of pre-pledging 
was advocated in the resolution. 

“. . . The minutes show that fifty-six typewritten pages were given over to 
the discussion. On a roll call vote at the end of the debate eight voted in favor 
of the Nebraska proposal and fifty-seven against it.” 

He then recounted the stand taken at the Estes Park Conclave and the 
unanimous support to that stand taken by the referendum of the Chapters. 

At this Ithaca Conclave, however, the question appeared again in a most 
unfortunate way. From 1925 to 1927 the Council had been endeavoring to 
stamp out the practice as it was carried on in some of the middle western and 
far western chapters. Nothing, however, seemed to avail for, despite promises, 
in some places the practice continued. As a result, the announcement was 
made that the charter of the California Chapter had been suspended. Later 
at the Conclave, the case of Nebraska which had been guilty of a great deal of 
pre-pledging, (See Minutes of the Ithaca Conclave) was discussed at length 
and after much parliamentary maneuvering, it was decided on a voice vote 
that the Nebraska Chapter should be suspended until such time as it satisfied 
the Council that it had reformed and eliminated the practice. 

At the last session of the Ithaca Conclave, National President Dye an¬ 
nounced the terms that had been agreed upon by the Council in consultation 
with the representatives of the Nebraska Chapter. This was the statement 
made at that time (Minutes, pp. 462 ff.), 

“. . . . The absence of the Nebraska brethren this morning is in no wise 
to be construed as an attempt on their part to give offense to the conclave 
by their absence, or in any way to suggest that they are rankling under the 
action of yesterday. 

“_They were compelled to leave as a result of a telegram from New 

York calling them to New York this morning, and they asked me to ex¬ 
plain their absence to the conclave in just those words. 

“Yesterday afternoon at a meeting of the Council with the two dele¬ 
gates from Nebraska, they agreed to return to Lincoln as quickly as they 
possibly could and with the consent of the Council they appointed as a 
third member of a Committee of Three, Brother Holtz, (this was H. F. 
Holtz, a member of the Nebraska Chapter.) the former chapter adviser. 
These three men, if Brother Holtz accepts the appointment, will at¬ 
tempt to gather together all the alumni and actives in the city of Lincoln 
and in the University, and secure from them a definite written pledge 
that for the future they will in every sense of the word abide by the spirit 
and letter of the law. They agreed to go further and to recommend for 
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suspension or expulsion those who would not agree, so that those that 
remained and signed the document would in every sense of the word be 
Acacia men. 

“We promised them that when that particular thing was done and 
the “rump” chapter, if you please to call it so, was willing to go ahead 
on Acacia principles, that the charter would then be restored to them 
so that they could then act in a proper Acacia manner.” 

When the National Council met at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York on 
November 29, 1929, it was decided that, since the California Chapter had 
apparently made some progress toward reform, the suspension should be lifted 
and the Chapter should be put on probation for a year “to demonstrate its 
ability and sincerity of purpose to re-establish itself.” Nebraska, on the other 
hand, had not seemed to try to live up to its pledge at the Conclave and so 
National Secretary Ekblaw was instructed to obtain all its records and minutes 
and to notify all the alumni of the Chapter of the conditions under which the 
Chapter’s charter might be returned and to instruct National Editor Herschel 
Washington to go to Lincoln to investigate conditions at the Nebraska Chap¬ 
ter. When the Council met at the Midland Club in Chicago on February 1, 
1930, conditions were still not improved at Nebraska and so the Secretary was 
instructed to send notice to the chapters of all the Greek letter fraternities at 
Lincoln and to notify the University of Nebraska authorities that the Chapter 
was under suspension. 

Meanwhile conditions similar to those at Nebraska again appeared at the 
Kansas Chapter and that Chapter was ordered investigated by National Editor 
Washington and ordered to show cause why it should not be summarily dealt 
with for having “violated the fundamental laws of Acacia.” This action was 
taken when the Council met at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York on No¬ 
vember 20, 1930. Similar action was taken in the case of the Chapter at Kansas 
State. 

During the year of 1930, National President Robert Lewis asked the previ¬ 
ous National President, W. S. Dye, Jr. to act as his official adviser. As a result, 
Dye proceeded to make some further investigation of the whole situation re¬ 
garding the availability of Masonic material in the colleges and universities 
where there were chapters of Acacia. He learned that all the chapters were 
beginning to feel the pinch of a lessening amount of Masonic material especially 
at the undergraduate level. As a result of this condition there was an increasing 
number of the chapters whose yearly membership was decreasing. Likewise, 
although there still seemed to be an appreciable number of Masons on college 
campuses, it became increasingly evident that many of these men had been 
made Masons after they had come to college and after they had already been 
gobbled up by Greek letter fraternities. As a result of these observations he had 
written the National Secretary Ekblaw a long letter on November 3, 1930 con¬ 


cerning the situation. This letter can not be quoted in its entirety here but some 
extracts from it will show the trend of the argument. Whether the other mem¬ 
bers of the Council saw the letter or not, I have no means of knowing for 
there is nothing in the minutes of the meeting in New York to indicate it. That 
it had some effect however, seems to be indicated by a lessening of the rabid 
prosecution of pre-pledging offenders. 

The letter begins, 

Dear Ek, 

This letter is for you and for the members of the Council, if you choose 
to let them see it, but it is not for general publication just yet. It is an 
attempt to express a conviction that has been growing more settled as the 
years have gone by, a conviction that I have arrived at with regret for I 
have fought against it from the beginning. 

“I am pretty well convinced that the time has come when the Acacia 
Fraternity should change its membership requirements. . . . 

“In looking the matter over there seem to me to be about three reasons 
that, in the minds of some, are arguments against a change: (1) A senti¬ 
mental attachment to the Masonic tradition; (2) a false pride that dic¬ 
tates that we should hang on to first principles without change until one 
by one we drop in our tracks and the sheriff enters; (3) a fear, justifiable 
in some cases but by no means justified in the majority of cases, that any 
change in membership requirements would alienate our alumni. . . .” 
These propositions were then taken up one at a time. It was pointed out 
that all Masonic bodies had not done much to help the organization but in 
some cases had been highly critical of it, that the allegiance had been one¬ 
sided on the part of the Fraternity. With respect to the second item, the letter 
continues, 

“(2) This argument of pride in our standards and the necessity of 
‘sticking by the ship’ are ideas that each of us had played up in turn. Bob 
Lewis did it recently in the Triad and you and I in our turn have used 
it with effect largely because no one has come along who has really 
punctured it. It reminds me somewhat of the attitude of the man who 
has bragged that he never wears anything else in the way of underwear 
but B.V.D.’s and then when cold weather comes along uses up all his 
energy in a fruitless endeavor to keep warm and then suddenly when a 
particularly severe spell comes along catches pneumonia and kicks off. 

I sometimes think that Acacia is too proud of its B.V.D’s. Consistency 
may be a virtue but good sense dictates that when the time comes to 
make a change the wise man throws consistency to the dogs and elects 
to do that thing that good sense and wisdom dictates.” 

With respect to (3) the letter points out that a fraternity is for the under¬ 
graduates and that the alumni constantly proclaim that those who are in col- 
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lege should support the chapters. If that is so “the corollary from it is likewise 
true, . . . that the men who are bearing the burden should be the ones to 
determine the policy and not the alumni.” 

The letter continues, 

“. . . We should not blind ourselves to the facts. Washington’s survey 
indicated quite clearly, I think the general trend of affairs. Less men 
were becoming Masons during each year of the last decade. That of 
course means, in general, a smaller number of young men. We know that 
the average age of entrants to college is lower than it has been. We know, 
too, that we cannot depend on graduate students to fill up our numbers 
with satisfactory material. Graduate students have too many individual 
interests to make good fraternity material as a whole. And that brings 
me back to my first contention that a college fraternity is essentially an 
undergraduate organization.” 

Therefore, the letter continues, the upkeep of a large house which has been 
saddled on a teetering chapter by well-wishing former members becomes 
somewhat of a white elephant for a small group in a chapter to maintain and 
it must seek means to carry on by getting more men or else give up entirely. 

“The question then becomes not one of sentiment, or pride in main¬ 
taining ritual, or alumni support, but it does become one of plain eco¬ 
nomics. We have at least a million dollars tied up in house property— 
perhaps more than that. We cannot afford to let it go. Conditions are 
making it precarious to some of the chapters to hold on to that property 
under present conditions. To give it up and retire to less pretentious 
quarters is to retire from a proud first place position on a campus to 
a second or third rate one. This, no self-respecting group of undergradu¬ 
ates is going to do. A solution must be found to relieve the situation or 
the examples of Yale, Nebraska, Denver, California, and North Caro¬ 
lina will soon be followed by others . . . 

“As you know, I have no faith in half-way measures. I cannot see that 
anything is to be gained by a son of Mason or DeMolay or Boy Builders 
combination. I believe that the time has almost arrived, if it is not already 
here, for us to be honest with ourselves and say, ‘The change must be 
made or we shall gradually cease to exist as a factor in the fraternity 
world.’ ” 

It was with these arguments in mind that former National President Dye 
went to the Estes Park Conclave in 1931 as adviser to President Lewis to lead 
the assault on the idea that only with the Masonic background should Acacia 
exist. As a result he met with the committee named the Fact Finding Commit¬ 
tee on the Friday before the Conclave convened. The committee consisted of 
Herschel Washington, Kansas, Pembroke Brown, Illinois, Lloyd Ruppenthal 
Kansas, and National President, Robert Lewis, Colorado, ex-officio. Ruppen¬ 
thal was not persent at the first meeting and the committee after much debate, 


finally came around to my contention that the committee should report only 
the facts to the Conclave, and that, for the present, no conclusions should be ex¬ 
pressed except as they might be expressed by members as individuals. On 
Monday evening, September 7, the first day of the Conclave, Lewis came to 
my room and later Ruppenthal, Washington, and Brown arrived. Until two 
in the morning the discussion lasted. My diary tells in a sentence the story. 
“We had a hot and heavy scrap till 2 A.M. regarding initiation requirements 
with the others arguing for and with myself arguing against pre-pledging.” On 
Wednesday afternoon the committee again met to thresh out the matter. This 
time the group consisted of part of the original committee, Ruppenthal, Brown, 
and Dye, with Frank Jenks, Wisconsin, and Feay B. Smith, Colorado added 
to it. With it were also Albert N. Nanny, Washington, Milton L. Dennis, 
George Washington, Ira B. Barnes, Harvard, and Roy C. Clark, Northwestern, 
originally members of the Conclave Committee on Membership and Pledging. 
The committee thus represented all shades of opinion. The entire afternoon 
was spent in an examination of all the problems and difficulties of the chap¬ 
ters, each of which presented its opinions to the committee. Between the two 
extremes of having a complete Masonic requirement and that of pre-pledging 
it seemed to me that a compromise which would admit sons of Masons might 
have some chance of being adopted. To me was given the job of writing the. 
report when this decision had been agreed upon, although even then there was 
some reservation on the part of several members of the committee. Neverthe¬ 
less all signed the report calling on the Conclave to adopt an amendment which 
put this violent change into effect. 

The next morning, the Conclave resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole to discuss the subject. Then for the two sessions of that day the discus¬ 
sion went in hot and heavy fashion. When the Committee of the Whole rose, 
it had decided that it would submit for action by the Conclave the resolution 
that had been presented by the combined committees of fact finding and 
pledging. It was during the second session that afternoon that a roll call vote 
was taken on the matter since it carried with it the demand to enact legislation 
for the purpose of carrying it into effect. The vote was one-third of a vote less 
than the necessary two-thirds. Tracy Peycke who was presiding at the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole decided that it had passed and the resolution calling for the 
enactment of legislation letting down the bars went to the floor of the Con¬ 
clave. The vote is interesting enough to be recorded here. Voting for the 
action were both adviser and delegate from Harvard, Franklin, Missouri, 
Chicago, Iowa, Penn State, Washington, Northwestern, Colorado, Syracuse, 
Kansas State, Texas, Oklahoma, George Washington, Oklahoma State, plus 
Lewis, Jenks, Ekblaw, Hockenberry and Washington of the National Council. 
Those who voted against the resolution were Michigan, Ohio State, Minne¬ 
sota, Cornell, Columbia, Iowa State, and Embury of the Council. Divided 
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votes, where delegate and adviser voted on opposite sides were Kansas, Il¬ 
linois , Wisconsin, Purdue , Oregon State and Cincinnati. Total votes cast 59, 
necessary for a choice 39 and a third. Voting yes, 39, no, 20. Since there was 
no way of voting a third of a vote and since one-third was less than a half, it 
was decided without protest that the measure had been carried. 

Then began parliamentary tactics on the part of the opposition. National 
Judge Advocate Embury who had opposed the change with all the vigor he 
could muster offered a motion to appoint a committee to which would be re¬ 
ferred the resolution just enacted and which should report back to the next 
Conclave. This was carried by a vote of 31 to 25 on a division vote. This would 
have caused the previous action to have been of no effect for two years. Ap¬ 
parently many had not known just what the proposition meant or else they had 
become heartily sick of the whole discussion. It was, however, National Coun¬ 
sellor Jenks who called attention to the situation, and, after some discussion, 
Howard Hill, representing Kansas State moved for reconsideration. Tracy 
Peycke, Minnesota seconded the motion and the Conclave proceeded to re¬ 
consider the former action. On a division again, the motion to reconsider 
prevailed 32 to 24. It was then decided, much against Embury’s inclination, 
to instruct the Committee on Jurisprudence to formulate and report to the 
Conclave a constitutional amendment embodying the ideas contained in the 
Joint Committee’s report. In the evening session after the banquet on Thurs¬ 
day the eleventh of September, in order as he said to be sure the Jurisprudence 
Committee would really have something to go on in formulating an amend¬ 
ment, Embury moved the previous question which had the effect of having 
a second vote recorded on a motion already agreed to. I doubt that such a 
motion was parliamentarily correct but it was accepted by the chair in order 
that no “gag rule” charge could be made by either side. On a roll call the 
vote was 40 to 19 in favor of the resolution, since changes in the voting of 
Ohio State , Indiana , Harvard and Cornell resulted in a definite two thirds 
vote for the measure. It was very close but it carried and as a result several of 
the standpat members were quite angry. 

The next morning, the Jurisprudence Committee which consisted of three 
National Officers, Embury, Hockenberry and Ekblaw, all of them previously 
strongly opposed to any letting down the bars, presented as a substitute for 
sections two and five of Article XVI of the constitution, two sections the effect 
of which was to allow membership of sons of Master Masons provided that 
no chapter might have at any time more members and pledges who were not 
Master Masons than the total number of actives who were Master Masons. 
In December of 1931, the necessary two thirds of the chapters having ap¬ 
proved the amendments, they became the law of the Fraternity. 

I have dwelt at length on this matter because it was the beginning of the 
most fundamental change that has occurred in the Fraternity. It was fought 


against with all the vigor that those brought up on the Masonic requirement 
could muster and it was only when some of the older members saw that it was 
a case either of opening the way for more acceptable young men to enter 
Acacia or else of having it die a dwindling death that they changed their 
opinions on the whole matter of requirements and threw their weight for the 
inclusion of sons of Masons. They knew full well, however, that this was 
merely an entering wedge and that sooner or later all restrictions would be 
lifted and Acacia would take its place as a full fledged competitor with the 
Greek letter groups. 

By this action at the Conclave and the supporting votes of the chapters, 
Acacia was enabled to maintain its integrity. This would not have been the 
case had it condoned pre-pledging as it had been practiced in the preceding 
years or had it permitted it by action of the Conclave while it still paraded as 
an organization whose membership was composed entirely of members of the 
Masonic fraternity. 

There is more to the story but that will be reserved for its proper place in 
the chronology of events that took place in the thirties for the conditions of 
that decade forced the issue as the post war conditions had brought it to a 
head. 
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T. HAWLEY TAPPING 

Michigan Chapter 
National Editor, 1920-1928 

It was during Tapping’s editorship that the name of the Fraternity’s publication was changed 
from THE JOURNAL to THE TRIAD. Because of Tapping’s outstanding work, THE TRIAD 
gained national recognition in the fraternity publication (field. 


C. Other Items of the Twenties: 1922-1925 

While all of the matters concerning membership were being considered, 
other matters of importance were happening in the Fraternity. There was for 
example, a competition running for many months for a design for the cover 
of The Triad now that the magazine had come to be called by that name. 
It was won by Kenneth G. Phillips of the Washington Chapter and consisted, 
to use the statement of the judges of the contest, of a combination “in a very 
striking and attractive way (of) the pin, the shield and the acacia. The design 
has been nicely subordinated to the magazine name and the words ‘TRIAD 5 
and ‘ACACIA 5 have been well emphasized. 55 This cover did not persist too 
long for it later gave way to a cover printed in brown on brownish paper that 
displayed the name “THE TRIAD OF ACACIA” in old English letters at 
the top of the page, contained drawings of the various chapter houses made 
by W. B. Shaw in the center of the page, and had a cartouche at the bottom 
of the page for the date, volume and number of the issue. 

New names were added to the honorary roll, among them that of Hiram 
Bingham, later Governor of Connecticut, by the Yale Chapter. At the same 
time notices in the Chapter Eternal column honored Earl Miller, Stanford , 
who was the first president of Acacia after that first year when it co-existed 
as a national organization at the Michigan chapter. The death of Henry Morse 
Stephens was noted. Dr. Stephens was a distinguished historian, a Scotchman 
who had been raised to the degree of Master Mason in London, had become a 
member of the Cornell Chapter and then on his removal to the University of 
California had taken an active part in the activities of that Chapter. He was 
indeed one of the outstanding historians of his day. 

The year 1922-23 was also notable for the addition of four new chapters, all 
of which had had the favorable vote of the 1922 Conclave. At various times as 
they satisfied all the requirements of the Conclave, the chapters gave their 
approval to granting the charters. 

The first to be accepted was the Square and Compass Club of the Oklahoma 
State College. This club had grown out of the Masonic Club that had been 
organized in 1918, expressly for the purpose of petitioning Acacia. This club, 
however, consisted of all Masons on the campus including faculty and Greek 
letter men. When it was learned that Greek letter men were no longer eligible, 
several of the members who were not members of Greek letter fraternities had 
organized in 1920 the Square and Compass Club in order to carry out the 
original intention of petitioning Acacia. On November 1, 1920, the club rented 
a house as a local fraternity and early in 1921 was given recognition by the local 
Interfraternity Council. The club grew in numbers and in the spring of 1922 
a petition for a charter was sent to the National Council of Acacia. The Coun¬ 
cil advised the club to send representatives to the 1922 Conclave to present its 
case. Five men from the club appeared at Lawrence, made a favorable im- 
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pression and were advised that they might send in a formal application for a 
charter which would be submitted to the Chapters for their approval. On 
February 17, 1923, the club was told that the petition had been granted. Na¬ 
tional Vice-President Howard Hill had investigated the club in November of 
1922 and found that it lived up to the standards of the Fraternity. Conse¬ 
quently on May 11 and 12, 1923, the new Chapter was installed by Robert C. 
Spratt, Kansas State, as representative of the Council, assisted by a degree 
team from Oklahoma University Chapter. Since that time it occupied rented 
houses in Stillwater, Oklahoma, until it was compelled, as were so many of 
the chapters, to become inactive during the second World War. In 1946, how¬ 
ever, it was re-instituted, and has purchased a house with the aid of the alumni 
at 1215 College Avenue in Stillwater. 

On the same day as the Oklahoma State Chapter was installed, George 
Washington University Chapter became a member chapter of Acacia. George 
Washington University is situated in Washington, D. C. and its student body 
is composed of regular students and a great number of office workers in the 
government departments. It is therefore unlike any of the other universities in 
which Acacia chapters are located. The Masons in the University had or¬ 
ganized a local club among the students and faculty as early as 1914. In 1921, 
however, a club known as The Travelers was founded with John M. Frey as 
President. Through his efforts and with the assistance of Perry Shrader, Kan¬ 
sas , and David H. Sibbett, Michigan , lawyers in Washington, the club set up 
quarters at 1432 M. Street, N. W. and by November of that year it had twenty- 
one members. In the meantime about fifteen Acacia alumni in Washington 
organized an Alumni Association for the purpose of bringing Acacians together 
and for helping the cause of the prospective petitioners, The Travelers. In May 

1922, a preliminary petition was sent to the National Council and in June, 
National President Harry Brown visited the club. Representatives were sent 
to the Lawrence Conclave where they presented their case and the club was 
permitted to petition for a charter. In February of 1923 the petition was ap¬ 
proved by the chapters. On April 2, 1923, the new National President, W. S. 
Dye, Jr., accompanied by Owen Kiser, James Martin, Archie Rockwell and 
Howard Morgan of the Pennsylvania State Chapter installed the George 
Washington Chapter with Franklin E. Hardy as V.D., Charles Swindler, as 
S.D., Charles Sammons as Secretary and Albert H. Kampe, Treasurer. Since 
that time the Chapter has had its ups and downs, some of which will be noted 
in the proper places. It has occupied several houses in the City of Washington, 
one of which 1757 N. Street, N.W. it had purchased in 1936. This house was 
sold at the time of World War II. When the chapter was re-organized in 1946 
it purchased first a smaller house and then in June, 1950, it purchased a larger 
home at 2022 G. Street N.W. which it occupied after complete renovation. 

The Chapter at the University of North Carolina was installed on April 4, 

1923. This was done by the same group from the Pennsylvania State Chapter 
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that had installed the George Washington Chapter two days before. This 
group, like so many of the other chapters, began as a Masonic Club. The club 
was first organized in 1915. Under the encouragement of C. E. Greer, Syra¬ 
cuse and Edgar W. Knight, Columbia, members of the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity, fourteen members of this club organized as the University Masonic 
Club in 1921 with the idea of petitioning for a charter in Acacia. Brot er 
Knight went to Lawrence to present the case of the club and there he made 
arrangements for a visit in the fall of 1922, by Grand Counsellor Hill to inspect 
the group. On the basis of Hill’s report and the favorable impression made by 
Knight at Lawrence, the group was permitted to send in its formal petition. 
This petition was approved by the chapters and on March 21, 1923 and the 
club was sent a telegram notifying it that approval by the chapters had been 
granted. Arrangements were then made by National President Dye, and wit 
the same group that installed the George Washington Chapter, he travelled 
from Washington to Chapel Hill, North Carolina, on April 4, 1923, and in¬ 
stalled the new Chapter. The installation was held in the rather primitive Ma¬ 
sonic lodge room in Chapel Hill in the afternoon when twenty charter mem¬ 
bers were initiated. John W. Foster was the V.D., I. Harding Butt, the secretary 
and Edgar W. Knight, who had worked so hard to establish the Chapter, was 
made adviser. The Chapter had a small house that served merely as a club 
house. Later it moved to a larger one. For many reasons the Chapter a i - 
Acuities from the first and although it met its fmanical obligations and sent its 
representatives to the Conclaves down to and including the one held in 1929, 
it found that it was impossible after that college year to continue. So in the 
summer of 1930, it decided to withdraw from Acacia and the National Coun¬ 
cil as of August 1, 1930, accepted its decision. 

Still a fourth chapter was added in the spring of 1923 when a club of Ma¬ 
sonic students and faculty members of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was installed. Glenn H. Pittenger, Ohio State, with 
another Ohio man together with Harry Wrigley and A. I. Underwood of the 
Pennsylvania State Chapter initiated and installed the Chapter in the presence 
of National President W. S. Dye, Jr., on May 12,1923. Forty-one charter naem- 
bers were initiated in the presence of forty-three Acacia alumni w o a a - 
ready founded the Pittsburgh Alumni Association. The Carnegie Chapter 
came into being as a result of the formation of a Masonic Club on December , 
1919. Hermann C. Hangen, Kansas and Harvard, was present and offered his 
assistance in forming a local fraternity. Consequently a week later, December 
11 the local fraternity that called itself like so many others, the Square and 
Compass Fraternity was formed. It was recognized by the local Interfraternity 
Council and although houses were at a premium in Pittsburgh, the schoo 
administration turned over to the fraternity’s use one of the small house dormi¬ 
tories that it owned. During the next couple of years the group grew in strength 
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and was in contact with the officers of Acacia. Receiving some encouragement, 
W. A. Anderson, one of the original members of the group, was sent to the 
Lawrence Conclave to present the case of the fraternity to the delegates. Grand 
President Brown had previously inspected the group and had been favorably 
impressed by it. The only question that was raised about it was that the institu¬ 
tion itself had not been recognized by the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities. This recognition, having been received by the Administra¬ 
tion of the Institute in 1922, permission was granted to the fraternity to sub¬ 
mit its petition. The petition being approved by the chapters early in 1923, Na¬ 
tional President Dye wired the news to the club on March 21, 1923. A house 
had been secured at 630 Clyde Street and after the installation the new chap¬ 
ter set up housekeeping at that place. Unfortunately, Carnegie was located in 
a large city and at an institution that had a large number of day students. 
Nevertheless it struggled manfully against these odds and for several years 
seemed to be overcoming them. At the 1929 Conclave, however, the National 
Counsellor reported that largely on account of weakness in leadership and 
the too rapid turnover in membership the Chapter was at a very low ebb. These 
weaknesses caught up with the Chapter at the end of the 1929-30 college year 
and on November 30, 1930, the National Council “Accepted the Trusteeship 
of the funds of Carnegie Chapter pending a possible reinstatement of the 
chapter. . . .” So, like North Carolina, Carnegie passed from the roll of Acacia 
chapters. 

In much the same way the Alumni Association established in Pittsburgh 
flourished for awhile but could not persist in the Smoky City. It had begun 
operations under the optimistic care of Charles Arnold, Missouri, and H. 
Obernauer, Yale, early in 1923, and had managed by the time of its organiza¬ 
tional meeting to get together a sizable group. Like other such associations, 
after a few years it too fell by the wayside. 

In the spring of 1923, the Michigan Chapter, which had been compelled to 
give up its chapter house in Ann Arbor when the University took over the site 
for the erection of a new Law School building, had purchased another site 
removed about three-quarters of a mile from the main campus but on high 
ground in a fraternity section. Here it had begun the erection of a very com¬ 
modious and well-proportioned new house. It expected to have it finished and 
in occupancy within a year. It was to provide, in addition to living quarters 
for the Chapter, a fire proof—and presumably a water proof vault—for the 
keeping of protection of the archives of the National Fraternity. The house 
was completed within a year and the archives were moved into the house. 

In this year of 1923 there had been published as a supplement to the March 
issue of The Triad, a complete index to Acacia publications from 1904 to 
1922. The work was done by Grand Editor Tapping as an aid to those who in 
the future might want to consult the files of the magazines. It is a double index 


type of arrangement with titles of subject matter in one section and the names 
^contribute* and of tnentbe* mentioned in ar,,cl« note-■ <£ ^ 
section It is easy therefore to find information concerning issues that have 
been discussed as well as the activities of the separate chapters. It is also most 
satisfactory in following the activities of those members who have meant muc 

to Acacia. This index was followed in November, 1924, by a “Softer 
which covered the years 1922-24. It was further supplemented in 1929 after 
Herschel Washington took over the position of Editor. 

In 1921 an alphabetized Directory of the Fraternity had been published as 
a supplement to the May issue of The Journal. It contained not only the 
lists of the chapter members but also the combined list of all the members o 
Acacia. It was the work of Cecil L. Holman, and Lawrence E. Meyer o 
Wisconsin and William R. Morrison of Illinois In The Triad of Acacia w 
was published in September 1926, appeared a comp ete roster of the Acacia 
Fraternity . . . from the records on file in the office of the Fraternity s Gran 
Secretary” This very complete membership record arranged according to 
eha pte 7and containing the names of all members placed in the order of their 
initiation with their record number and the date of their initiation was the 
work of Grand Secretary Ekblaw. In so far as it includes the members up t 
and including the spring of 1926 it is complete and accurate except for the 
extinct Dartmouth Chapter. 

It is not possible in this place to notice all the members whose ability and 
whose promise are recorded in the pages of The Triad. It is sufficient to say 
that not only the more important members of the older group are noted, so 
that a record of their achievements might exist, but it was deemed desirab e 
notice athletes, campus celebrities, and graduates and pledges in “ 
make the issues more attractive and newsy for the active members of the Fra 
ternity. Consequently, in addition to lead articles about the members of the 
organization, there are numerous accounts and pictures of those active mem¬ 
bers who were on the campuses where chapters were located. 

Between September 4 and 7 of 1923, the Fifteenth Conclave of the Acacia 
Fraternity assembled at a place called Alton’s Resort on Plum Lake m north¬ 
ern Wisconsin. In my diary is the brief description of the place: It is in th 
wilds Wooded lakes with shacks and cottages from the resort. Plenty of beach 
pine, oak, and spruce are here.” It was to be the site of a p ay conclave and 
in that respect was to take the place of the heated Conclaves in oven-hke 
atmospheres that had characterized the previous two meetings. Althoug 
there were the usual meetings and debates, they were not so acrimonious as 
perviously. It was felt that after the long drawn-out discussion on 
that had taken place at Lawrence, the matter was pretty well settled. That th 
was optimistic thinking has already been pointed out in the preceding sectio 

of this history. 
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There were sports aplenty. There was a golf match for the President’s Cup 
donated by Grand President Dye. This was won by George N. Lamb, Nebraska. 
Carter of Kansas, presumably Dale Carter, won the horse-shoe pitching con¬ 
test while the doubles in that event went to Oklahoma. There was a baseball 
game that originally was to be a married vs. single man’s contest. There was, 
however, a lack of married men because of the golf match and so the game 
was more or less of the ‘pick up’ character. According to Frank Coy, Iowa, who 
reported the events, the game was featured by the “alleged umpiring of Grand 
President Dye and Grand Counsellor Hill.” There were prizes, too, for fishing, 
for the oldest Acacian, and for the largest family of Acacians. These harmless 
playing days helped to smooth the feelings hurt by the wrangling of the previ¬ 
ous Conclave. Much work was done too and those that were present voted the 
entire occasion as well worth while and the hope was expressed by everyone 
that a repetition of this sort of Conclave at another place should be the order 
of the day for the next meeting. It was voted also that the succeeding Con¬ 
claves should be held biennially and that the next one should be at an eastern 
resort, “away from chapter houses.” 

After a complete examination of the chapter adviser system by the Conclave 
it was decided that in its present operation it was doing an adequate job. Frank 
Coy, Iowa, writing of the Conclave in the November 1923 issue of The Triad 
of Acacia remarked “that to the experienced cadre of chapter advisers might 
well be attributed the harmony which made the conclave noticeably different 
from previous conclaves.” 

There was some legislation but by no means as much as in earlier years. 
What was done, however, was constructive and lasting. The installation date of 
chapter offices was changed to April 1 each year; initiates were required there¬ 
after to sign a membership oath at the time of their initiation which signed 
oath should then be sent to the Grand Secretary who, in turn, would issue the 
new member a “travelling card.” 

The report of the Committee on Manual was accepted and it was ordered 
that a manual for chapter officers would be published. The committee con¬ 
sisted of Pembroke Brown, Illinois, Chairman, Donald Thomas, Purdue, G. J. 
Clark, Penn State, Hal C. Weaver, Texas, and George Hallam, Wisconsin. The 
report that was submitted was largely the work of a permanent committee on 
Manual that had been preparing the material over a couple of years time. 
Grand President Brown had appointed the committee on December 17, 1921 
consisting of Elmer A. Thompkins, Illinois, Chairman, William E. Drips, 
Washington, M. H. Cook, Illinois, John Herlihy, Michigan, L. H. Williams, 
California, C. S. Clark, Colorado, L. E. Thatcher, Missouri, with Past Grand 
Presidents Frazer and Shepardson as consulting members. At the Lawrence 
Conclave the committee simply made a progress report outlining the material 
that should be included in a manual and asked to be continued while it pre¬ 


pared the data and the material itself for the publication. The Committee re¬ 
ported that parts had already been written in a first draft form but that they 
desired more information from the chapters. The committee was continued 
and its report, prepared and signed by Leicester Williams for the committee, 
was a complete outline of the proposed manual. (See The Triad Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 51 -53, for report) It was this matter that the conclave committee at Plum 
Lake presented to the Conclave with the recommendation that it be adopted 
and referred to the Grand Council for publication. The conclave committee 
suggested that the catechism should be published with it and that steps should 
be taken so that the whole manual outlined by the permanent committee 
would soon be a reality. It was suggested that at first the manual should be 
published in parts as they were fully prepared and in such form that they 
might be kept in a loose leaf book. After some discussion it was decided that 
the° Grand Council should take over the work of the permanent committee 
and that under the direction of the Grand Editor there should be published 
such parts of the suggested manual as seemed desirable. 

As usual there were many reports at the Conclave. Among the more im¬ 
portant of these were the reports on the conditions in the chapters. Grand 
Counsellor Hill and Grand Secretary Ekblaw between them had visited all the 
chapters and their combined reports provided a very comprehensive picture 
of conditions. The picture was almost entirely a good one for there seemed 
to be improvement everywhere after the recovery from war conditions. In 
addition, the petitioners from Cincinnati and Denver appeared to be good 
prospects. Grand President Dye, reviewing the work of the year, told of the 
new chapters that had been added and of the five new Alumni Associations 
that had come into existence. These were in Kansas City, Missouri; Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Syracuse, New York; Columbus, Ohio; and Des Moines, 
Iowa, the last of these being represented at the Conclave. He again advocated a 
system of District Counsellors pointing out that there were none of the men 
on the Council who could afford to spend the time to do a complete inspection 
and keep a watchful care over all the chapters. He contended that the general 
manager idea of Former Grand President Brown would not be an answer to 
the problem, although it was a subject bequeathed to this Conclave by the one 
in Lawrence. When the general manager scheme was finally brought up for 
debate, without hesitation, it was laid on the table by unanimous vote of the 
delegates. 

The latter part of the presidential address was a statement of the beliefs of 
the president regarding the nature and the functions of a fraternity. Since it 
became the guiding principle of the administration for the next half dozen 
years some parts of it should have a place here. What follows are some brief 
extracts from that added. (See The Triad Vol. XVIII, pp. 16-18). 
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“. . . a college fraternity owes its existence to a desire animating a 
group of congenial fellows, who have certain definite opinions and con¬ 
victions, to associate themselves by closer ties so that the aims they have 
in mind may be consummated and inculcated more firmly in the minds 
and hearts of its membership. . . . 

“Since no organization can endure without adherence to the principles 
of the organization those chapters that fail to fulfill the purpose of the 
fraternity are dropped from time to time just as members are suspended 
or expelled for failure to comply with the principles of the organization 
whether local or national. 

“These are the fundamental principles of all fraternity organizations.” 
After pointing out that a great deal of discussion had arisen in many quar¬ 
ters regarding the worth of college fraternities, the address continues, 

“A large part of the trouble lies in the present competition among 
fraternity chapters in colleges. There are certain kinds of fraternity com¬ 
petition that are desirable. The competition I refer to, however, as a 
rule is not a healthful competition. It is not a competition that seeks to 
make of its men better collegians, better scholars, better men. It is rather 
a competition that has to do with such matters of tinsel, show, and glitter, 
that in recent years have been one of the features of colleges most worthy 
of condemnation. It has to do too often with the non-essentials in college 
life rather than with essentials. 

“. . . the essential reason why a man goes to college, or at least the rea¬ 
son why he should go to college, is that he may better be prepared to 
meet the issues of life ... A college is not ... a four-year vacation; it 
should be a testing and attaining period ... A college is not, or should 
not be, a degree factory where any man or woman who has served four 
years apprenticeship, passed with mere passing grades the required num¬ 
ber of subjects, shall be turned out, as from a sausage machine, with a 
ribbon-tied diploma and a bachelor’s degree. It is not a place, or should 
not be a place, that gives diplomas for football or track accomplishments 
any more than it should not be a place where four years of cheering at 
athletic contests or hopping around a waxed floor to jazz music brings 
a bachelor’s degree. 

“It is because of a failure to recognize these facts that many of the 
troubles in our fraternities have resulted. . . . fraternities have stressed 
externals rather than essentials. (Some persons) consider that chapter 
a good chapter which controls the political phases of college life or which 
includes in its membership the greatest number of undergraduate officers 
or star athletes which has the most finely appointed house on the campus, 
which conducts the greatest number and most lavish social functions, 
which has as members the greatest number of automobile owner’s or 


fur coat wearers. In short they argue that that fraternity chapter is best 
that can boast of the greatest amount of embroidery, display and gloss. 

It is like covering leprosy with silk and ribbons.” 

The Conclave was honored by the attendance of Mr. George Banta, a mem¬ 
ber of Phi Delta Theta, a good Mason, and a man who through the years had 
been interested in fraternities as such and not merely in one fraternity. As 
editor and owner of Banta" Greek Exchange, the acknowledged frater¬ 
nity medium of exchange for fraternity ideas and happenings, he was an 
honored and welcome guest. He spoke briefly at the opening session of the Con¬ 
clave pointing out that there are things that are wrong with the fraternity sys¬ 
tem but that most of them can be traced to the youth and immaturity of most 
college fraternity men. He praised Acacia for its stand on many things, as well 
as for its help in fighting the battle to prevent state legislation against fraterni¬ 
ties. 

Although Founder William Marshall was unable to attend the Conclave, he 
sent his greeting together with a gavel for presentation “to the Grand Presi¬ 
dent.” This gavel was made in the form of a right triangle of California acacia 
wood and was inscribed on a copper plate, “California Acacia, Made & Given 
By B. J. Boorman Great Falls, Mont. Presented by Wm. J. Marshall.” 

There was considerable debate on the subject of insuring the attendance of 
chapter advisers at the Conclaves, and the Grand Secretary was concerned 
about such fraternity minutiae, as records, observance of Founders Day, m- 
signa, stationery, and the like. The Grand Editor reported fully on the publi¬ 
cations and presented plans for the future. The Endowment Fund began to 
show some signs of growth as was evidenced by the report that it showed a 

balance of $9,106.69. . 

Representatives were present from a club at Ohio Northern University. 

They were Professor William Gray of the Psychology Department and P. M. 
Lindersmith a member of the club. The University, they explained, had a 
regular attendance of about a thousand, is a Methodist institution but is not 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges because of its lack of 
endowment. No definite action was taken at this time on the petition. 

It was apparent that the Fraternity was developing a group of strong men 
at the Conclaves. This was the second one in which adviser delegates were 
regular members of a Conclave and the value of a more or less permanent 
body of alumni was beginning to show itself. Among those who were construc¬ 
tively active, were Driehaus, Columbia; Norris, Michigan; Williams, Cali¬ 
fornia; Phillips, Purdue; Pogue, Nebraska; Jenks, Wisconsin; Liming, Har¬ 
vard; Clayton, Kansas; Lindsey, Syracuse; Makovsky, Oklahoma State; Mc¬ 
Coy/ Washington; Teegarden, Columbia; Este, Ohio State; Peycke, Minne¬ 
sota; Ruppenthal, Kansas; Hockenberry, Franklin; Goodell, Yale; Ferrier, 
Kansas State; S. A. D. Jones, Columbia; Coy, of Iowa; and Charles Swindler 
who represented the Washington, D. C. Alumni. 
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At the end of the Conclave W. Elmer Ekblaw was re-elected unanimously 
the Grand Secretary and T. Hawley Tapping was likewise re-elected unani¬ 
mously the Grand Editor. With that business concluded the Plum Lake Con¬ 
clave with its debates and its pleasurable expriences became history. 

During the year 1923-24, several other alumni who later played a consider¬ 
able part in Acacia affairs came into places of prominence. Paul Amundson, 
who hailed from Black River Falls and Lawrence College in Wisconsin, entered 
Harvard Chapter. Following his graduation from law school where he had 
been a collegiate debater and an active participant in Harvard Law Clubs, he 
entered law practice in Boston. His interest in Acacia remained after leaving 
law school and on the resignation of Liming, “Ammie” became adviser to the 
Harvard Chapter. He was prominent in all matters pertaining to the Constitu¬ 
tion of Acacia and he played an important part in several Conclaves until 
press of business in Boston forced him to give up his active interest. It was a 
great loss to the Fraternity when “Ammie’s” active participation ceased. 

At the same time that Amundson’s star was rising in fraternity affairs a 
brilliant young law student in Oklahoma was, by dint of his oratorical ability, 
carving a name for himself in the practice of law and in Acacia affairs. John 
C. Hervey appeared first at an Acacia Conclave at Ocean City, New Jersey, 
in 1925. He previously had assisted materially in straightening out some of the 
tangled affairs in his local chapter. At Ocean City his aggressiveness was im¬ 
mediately felt by the delegates at the Conclave and his straight forwardness 
made him a well-liked member of the group. So well did the Fraternity think 
of him that he was selected in 1936 as National Judge Advocate to succeed 
David Embury who resigned from that position. 

The National Council met in New York City on November 30 and Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1923 in connection with the meeting of the Interfraternity Conference 
with Huntington being the only absentee. Three possible new groups (Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, Denver, and Oregon Agricultural College) 
who might petition for charters had been alluded to in the report of Grand 
Counsellor Hill at the Conclave in Plum Lake. Since the organization at 
Southern California had not progressed far enough by the time the Council 
met, no decision was made concerning it. Action was taken, however, on the 
other two groups. The Square and Compass Club of Oregon Agricultural Col¬ 
lege was advised that it might petition the chapters. The Ashlar Fraternity of 
Denver University was sanctioned as a petitioning group “but authorization 
to petition was withheld until the status of the institution was definitely estab¬ 
lished.” 

Other actions by the Council were as follows: The design of a recognition 
lapel pin of simple design was approved; a fraternity manual, a new geo¬ 
graphical directory and a new edition of the song book were authorized; Co - 
lumhia and Yale were urged to procure chapter houses and Washington was 
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urged to acquire a suitable property for the erection of a larger chapter house. 
Advisor M. D. Liming of the Harvard Chapter submitted his resignation and 
Unaccepted with mgr*; and the Grand Secretary was ordered to prepare 
a complete set of duplicate membership records. The Grand Council also 
cussed the advisability of holding conferences with the representatives of the 
fraternities like DeMolay, Square and Compass, Boy Builders and similar or¬ 
ganizations that had Masonic or quasi-Masomc requirements as a basis for 
membership. These fraternities that were reported as competitors of some of 
the middle western chapters were one of the reasons given by them for the 
necessity of pre-pledging. As a result of this resolution in the Council, cor¬ 
respondence was begun with several of these organizations resulting some 
years later in a meeting held in the Michigan Chapter house. 

The Triad during the college year of 1923-24 was filled with thumbnail 
sketches and portraits of Acacians, who in their own chapters, gave promise of 
advancement^either in their chosen professions or in their 
would be interesting to list all the persons named and then to follow t 
through the years to see whether their promise was a fair prediction of t 
fulfillment or merely a shot in the dark that is often wide of the “ark. Such a 
task is not for this volume and so it is quite as well to pass them over. They saw 

their names in print in their formative years and that is enoug . 

In this same year too, Baird’s Manual published a compilation of some 
facts regarding sixty-six national fraternities. In the case of Acacia the follow¬ 
ing data were presented, the figures indicating the standing of Acacia in com- 

parison with the others: 


Date of Organization 
Total Membership 
Number of chapters 


Number of chapter houses owned 

Value of houses .. * ’ n 

Average value of houses 5 .q>^o, 

These results are included here that it may become readily apparent how 
the Fraternity had grown in the eighteen years of its existence. 

During this year Grand Secretary Ekblaw made a rather complete inspec¬ 
tion of the chapters. The results of these visits he reported in The Triad- u - 
incr December, 1923, he visited the five eastern chapters and reported that all 
of them were in good condition and “imbued with genuine Acacia spirit. In 
Tanuary 1924, visits were made to eight chapters including the three baby 
Sapten'. Carrie, George Waehmgton and North Carol, no.” These fake the 


.1904 

.6,130 members 
. .27 chapters. This is er¬ 
roneous as the number 
should be 31, which 
would place it tied for 
21st place. 

.18 houses. 
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others he visited he announced “were in flourishing conditions.” The entire 
eight were Purdue, Indiana, Ohio State, Carnegie, Penn State, Franklin, 
George Washington, and North Carolina. Northwestern, Minnesota, Ne¬ 
braska, Iowa State, Chicago, and Illinois, were visited on a later trip. Taken as 
a whole the report was most satisfactory and the Council felt that some progress 
was being made in rehabilitation after the stress of the war period. 

In March of 1924, Ekblaw went through the middle and southwest to visit 
the chapters in those sections. His travels took him to the universities in Mis¬ 
souri., Kansas, Kansas State, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, and Texas. The 
conditions of the chapters in these places, with the exception of those at Texas, 
he found to be distressing. Despite the pledges that had been made at the 1922 
Conclave, pre-pledging was again rampant. Kansas State was the worst with 
three-fourths of its pledges not Masons. He did find support among the alumni 
and among the more loyal actives in every chapter he visited and he en¬ 
deavored to have them correct the condition. Although they tried to prevent it 
there were violations in many places as has already been pointed out in the 
section on the pre-pledging controversy. 

During his swing through the west in the spring of 1924, Grand Secretary 
Ekblaw stopped at Corvallis, Oregon to install the Oregon State Chapter. This 
group had been considered at the Plum Lake Conclave and had been ap¬ 
proved by vote of the chapters after the Club there known as the Square and 
Compass Club had been authorized by the Grand Council on November 30, 
1923, to submit its petition to the chapters. Ekblaw had inspected the club and 
had recommended its approval and so it was only right that he should have 
the pleasure of installing it. So it was that on April 19, 1924, with the help of 
a group from the Washington Chapter that this three year old club became 
the thirty-second of the active chapters of Acacia. Three Acacians, P. M. 
Brandt, Missouri, Delmer Goode, Minnesota, and Guy L. Rathbun, Indiana, 
had guided it through its initial stages and now it had become a chapter of the 
Fraternity. 

The story of the installation records that, “The day following the installation 
was Easter Sunday and the new Chapter attended church in a body.” There 
were 39 members in this new group and it progressed rapidly until the depres¬ 
sion decimated its membership and its possibilities. So, in 1931, the Chapter 
voluntarily surrendered its charter. The Second World War did not help mat¬ 
ters and the Chapter remained dormant until 1947, when, under the leader¬ 
ship of Chris Gabriel, Venerable Dean, 1926-27, a movement to revive the 
chapter was undertaken with the help of the faculty Acacians, the alumni 
and the national officers. Consequently in their repossessed house, the Oregon 
State Chapter was reinstalled on April 10, 1948, with 19 active members"and 
two alumni. Executive Secretary Roy Clark and Travelling Secretary George 
Croyle presided at the installation and there were representatives from eight 
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chapters present to add zest to the occasion: California, Harvard, Kansas 
State, Minnesota, Missouri, Northwestern, Washington and Washington State. 

In 1924, for the fourth time, a joint annual banquet of the Phi Kappa Fra¬ 
ternity, a Roman Catholic organization, and Acacia was held by these two or¬ 
ganizations at Ohio State. This year it was the Phi Kappas who entertained 
and the occasion marked the attempt these two organizations were making 
to bridge the gap that is mistakenly supposed to exist between men of differing 
religious beliefs. 

On May 1, 1924, the Columbia Chapter moved into new quarters. They 
took possession on a lease of five years of a graystone house at 548 West 113th 
Street, New York City, a thirteen room dwelling, and a very commodious 
residence as New York residences go. 

It was also announced that the first of the founders of the Fraternity had 
died on December 30, 1923. Dr. James M. Cooper had joined the Acacia 
group during his last year at the University of Michigan, but, despite the de¬ 
mands that were made on his time by his work with Dean Vaughan, who was 
investigating the epidemic of typhoid that followed the Spanish American war. 
Cooper gave many hours to the Fraternity and his advice and helpfulness were 
of great benefit to the chapter then in the process of formation. 

During the two years between the Plum Lake Conclave and that at Ocean 
City, New Jersey, several of the Grand Officers made a point of visiting many 
of the chapters and Alumni Associations so that they might spread the prin¬ 
ciples of Acacia as widely as possible. They also wished to satisfy the chapters 
and the alumni who felt that they had been neglected in that they had not been 
visited by any of the officers over a long period. The Council argued that by 
this means a feeling of solidarity in the Fraternity might be obtained, a soli¬ 
darity which had not been attainable under the former system of remote con¬ 
trol. 

This same year Harvard moved into a new house. The old house at 16 
Prescott Street was entirely inadequate and for this reason the holding cor- 
portion of the Chapter, known as the Harvard Acacia Trust, leased from the 
University a large single house at 15 Oxford Street. With the change, fifteen 
pledges were secured for the 1924-25 year. 

At the Grand Council meeting held November 26, 1924, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, it was suggested that the Conclave should be held earlier than sug¬ 
gested. Ocean City was ultimately accepted as the place although there was 
some objection both to the place and the time. The Ashlar Club of Denver 
was permitted to submit its petition for a charter. In addition the Council 
authorized the transfer of five thousand dollars to the Endowment Fund, the 
sum representing the excess of receipts over expenditures resulting from the 
installation of five new chapters in the previous year. Approvals of new ad¬ 
visers and commendations for the good work of others was voted by the Coun- 
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cil. Preparations were also made for the meeting with the Square and Compass 
Fraternity officers on the following day, as had previously been arranged. 

The suggestion for this meeting had come originally from the Square and 
Compass Fraternity (not to be confused with the local organizations that after¬ 
wards became Acacia Chapters). This was a young and apparently growing 
national organization. Their representatives, Howard V. Funk, National Vice- 
President and Carl A. Foss, National Secretary were received at the Michigan 
Chapter house on Thanksgiving Day 1924. The entire Council of Acacia, with 
the exception of Grand Treasurer Huntington, was there to meet them. The 
whole field of the relations of the two organizations was explored and it was 
found that (1) no real competition existed since the two organizations were 
basically different from each other: Acacia maintained single membership 
and membership by invitation while Square and Compass membership was by 
application and it accepted men from other fraternities without discrimina¬ 
tion; (2) Since no changes were contemplated in the membership require¬ 
ments of either organization it did not seem possible that any real competition 
could exist between them; (3) a complete field of co-operation between the 
two was agreed upon which would submit to arbitration any differences that 
might? arise and that action would be taken to bring about biennially a “Joint 
Conference of College Masons;” (4) Since no changes were contemplated in 
either organization either in the matter of housing or in regard to its status 
toward existing Greek fraternity organizations, it was felt that only the most 
cordial relations should exist between Acacia and Square and Compass; (5) 
both^ organizations decried the multiplication of organizations having a Ma¬ 
sonic basis on the ground that such a multiplication would lead to unseemly 
competition among Masonic brethren and would be therefore detrimental to 
the best interests of Masonry. 

The results of the conference are well expressed in the Square and Compass 
Bulletin : “Anyone who knows anything about the two organizations knows 
there is no reason or inclination for rivalry.” The meeting really cleared the 
air and removed the suspicions that were held by both organizations of the 
other. Although it is true that the two never did meet in a general meeting, 
Square and Compass never became a real rival of Acacia. 

The reciprocal entertainment festivities between Phi Kappa and Acacia that 
was noted above in the case of Ohio State spread this year to the middle west 
and accounts appeared of similar entertainments at Iowa State and Kansas. 

The Manual for Acacians that had been in process of making for a number 
of years began to take shape in the spring of 1925 when the first part was pub¬ 
lished as a part of the January 1925 Triad. The March 1925 issue contained as 
a supplement the remainder of this original manual, so that the entire material 
consisted of 33 pages and was as complete an exposition of the duties of the 
chapter officers as one could desire. The committee deserved much credit for 
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the spade work while the Grand Editor, and his assistants, had produced the 
finished manual in a very usable fashion. 

Meanwhile several of the chapters had won scholastic honors during the 
year, with Northwestern, Texas, Pennsylvania State, George Washington, 
Washington and Indiana maintaining first place in their respective institutions, 
while several others climbed well up the scholarship ladder. It was a year of 
great improvement in the college standing of Acacia. 

On February 8, 1925, the Grand Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. It re-asserted the decision of the Council that Nebraska be 
required to fulfill its pledge to the Conclave and notify “the Nebraska Registrar, 
the Nebraska Interfraternity Council, and the Nebraska chapters of all 
fraternities and sororities of the release of all pre-pledges.” It also demanded 
that the newly elected adviser of the Missouri Chapter be approved only 
if he should give his written word that he would “loyally and un-equivo- 
cally support the IVIasomc principles and laws of Acacia. A few other items 
of more or less regular business were transacted and then the Council left to 
the Grand President the power to make the decision of the time and place 
of the next Conclave. 

On February 18, 1925 one of the distinguished members of the Fraternity 
died. Marion Leroy Burton, President of the University of Michigan, was made 
a member of Acacia by the Minnesota Chapter while he was president of the 
University of Minnesota. When he came to Michigan, he transferred his help 
to the Michigan Chapter. Although he had already accomplished much in 
civic and academic affairs he was but on the threshold of accomplishment 
when death struck him at the age of fifty years. 

This same spring the Wisconsin Chapter opened its new and stately house 
on the shores of Lake Mendota in Madison, Wisconsin. The plans had been 
made' in 1923. James R. Law, Franklin, looked after the architectural matters 
and Frank Jenks, the chapter adviser of the Wisconsin Chapter, organized the 
finanical plan. To them the chapter gave due credit. The site was purchased 
in 1923. It was what was known as the Burr Jones property at 112 Langdon 
Street and consisted of three lots extending from the street to the lake with 
a large stone house fronting on the street. This house was later sold to the 
Kappa Delta Sorority. 

The location left little to be desired. The prospect from the house was a 
beautiful one and the house itself was most commodious and architecturally 
handsome. The Fraternity as a whole could indeed be proud of this addition 
to its holdings. 

Unfortunately the finance plan for paying for the property left something 
to be desired. It was one of those long term contracts that depended for amor¬ 
tization on pledges from the alumni of fifteen dollars a year for ten years. On 
that basis, the house was built with a forty-six thousand dollar first mortgage 
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loan bond issue. Its sequel came of course in depression years but that story will 
have to remain until later. 

It was in this year too that Illinois adopted its life membership plan whereby 
each alumnus on the payment of twenty-five dollars became a life member 
of the alumni chapter and became exempt from the payment of any further 
alumni dues. On April 15, 1925 the chapter had 110 life members out of the 
390 men who had been initiated up to that time. 

On May 12, 1925 the Denver Chapter was added to the Fraternity. It had 
been in existence since 1920 when a number of Masonic students in the School 
of Commerce organized the Ashlar Fraternity with a charter roll of 16. Later 
a small house was rented and the group lived together. Despite an invitation 
to the group to join another nationally minded Masonic Fraternity the Ashlar 
group asked for a charter to Acacia. Inspections were made, and largely 
through the work of Robert Lewis, Colorado , and Arthur Carhart, Iowa State, 
the group was prepared for the installation. Forty-one charter members were 
initiated on May 12, 1925, by the Colorado Chapter with Grand President Dye 
as installing officer. 

For two or three years the Chapter existed with dwindling interest and with 
small numbers being initiated. Besides, the stock pile of Masons was dwindling 
in the University until only two or three members of the Chapter remained. 
Finally, the Grand Council at its meeting on November 29, 1929, in New York, 
suspended the Chapter, but urged it to continue as a club until such time as 
conditions at the University would warrant the re-establishment of the Chapter. 

It was not until 1948 when a group of Colorado members visited the rem¬ 
nants of the club that an effort was made to re-establish the Chapter. Then in 
a matter of two months the group was re-activated and on May 30, 1948, Den¬ 
ver again took her place among the chapters of Acacia. A house was purchased 
at 2300 South High Street and all activities were resumed. Most gratifying it 
was that the Chapter had almost immediately won the scholarship cup as well 
as trophies for other activities. 

Besides the new Wisconsin house, two other chapters were erecting new 
homes during the year 1925; Oklahoma Chapter at Norman, Oklahoma, and 
the Pennsylvania State Chapter at State College, Pennsylvania. Of this sort 
of progress The Triad issued in July editorially remarked, “It is doubtful if 
any other college fraternity has progressed so far or so fast toward the goal 
of ‘every Chapter in its own specially built home’ as has Acacia.” 

So successful had been the Conclave at Plum Lake in 1923, that it was de¬ 
cided to make the 1925 Conclave a semi-playtime Conclave as well. With that 
in mind the seashore resort of Ocean City, New Jersey, was selected as the 
place for the Conclave. The headquarters were at the Hotel Flanders, the re¬ 
sort s largest hotel, and through the courtesy of the Board of Education of 
Ocean City the meetings were held in the gymnasium of the city high school. 
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The Conclave convened on August 31 and lasted for five days. The five days 
were given over to business and to all sorts of pleasant experiences by the dele¬ 
gates and the visitors who came to join with them in this eastern Conclave. 
Delegates and advisers were present from all the chapters and delegates from 
five of the alumni chapters. In addition there were 35 visitors representing 13 
chapters. Eleven men brought their wives, and two children were present. All 
these with the five officers and the office help made a party of almost 130 per¬ 
sons. De Roy and Wheeler of the founders were also present and so tied the 
present with the past not only by their presence but also by their interesting 
addresses at the early meetings of the Conclave. 

In addition to the regular meeting of the Conclave, the banquet on Tuesday 
evening was one of the highlights of the whole week. The speeches that eve¬ 
ning defined clearly the mission and the responsibilities of Acacia both with 
respect to the organization as a whole and with respect to the individual mem¬ 
bers. The Grand President in his address insisted that one of the necessary 
things for the Fraternity was a re-dedication to its ideals by the membership. He 
called it Acacianization, patterning the word after the term Americanization 
then so much in the news. Colonel Mumma, the chapter adviser of Iowa talked 
of Americanization as a necessity for the college man. John Hervey of Okla¬ 
homa reminisced about his chapter and W. Elmer Ekblaw inveighed against 
too rapid expansion and preached the doctrine of education in Acacia ideals 
so that Acacians might realize what was actually meant by the motto “Human 
Service.” In addition to all this Walter Wheeler, Founder, insisted that the 
inception of Acacia was not the work of any one man but of a group. 

Very much more than an hour at the Wednesday morning session was oc¬ 
cupied with a full debate on the question of pre-pledging, but as this has al¬ 
ready been treated fully in the chapter on that subject, it needs but mention 
here. Referring to this among other problems that were discussed, Welch 
Pogue, who helped carry the torch for the pre-pledging resolution which had 
been presented by his chapter, Nebraska , wrote later, “. . . It is my great pleas¬ 
ure to be able to say that never was there a convention where more fair play 
was in evidence. Every problem was called a problem, personalities faded out 
of the picture entirely, and complete fairness and sincerity made it easy ‘to 
seek the truth and having found it/ to put it to work.” (Triad XX: p. 6.) 

As a result of the debate on pre-pledging, a constitutional amendment pro¬ 
viding that no officer of a chapter might enter into any “agreement” relative 
to pledging with anyone until that person had received “official notice of his 
election to membership to a lodge” of Master Masons was presented to the 
Conclave. This was ultimately passed by the Conclave and approved by a vote 
of 24 to 4 when submitted to the chapters. 

Other constitutional amendments adopted and afterwards approved by 
the chapters defined membership, provided for the rejection of pledges by a 
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two-thirds vote of the chapter, and provided for the expulsion of a member. 
A manual also was authorized for the instruction of officers and members. 

Grand Editor Tapping had been advocating with a great deal of zeal the 
adoption of a plan to establish a publication fund which was to be known as 
“A Triad Life Subscription Fund.” The Conclave debated the proposition at 
length and unanimously voted to submit to the chapters amendments carry¬ 
ing the plan into effect. David Embury of the Columbia Chapter insisted, how¬ 
ever, on pointing out that the delegates and advisers should be particularly 
careful to explain to the chapters that there was some doubt in the minds of 
many in the Conclave as to the advisability of the matter although the Conclave 
felt that it should be submitted to the chapters for action. When these amend¬ 
ments (there were two of them) were voted on by the chapters they were re¬ 
jected by votes of 13 for and 15 against and 15 for and 12 against. 

Times for paying the per capita dues were set so that the fiscal year of the 
Fraternity might begin on August 1 of each year. A revision of the Constitution 
was authorized as was a history of the first twenty-five years of the Fraternity. 
A moderately conservative plan of expansion was advocated. Finally the time 
and place of the 1927 Conclave was set for September 5, 1927, at Estes Park, 
Colorado. 

In many respects this was as representative a Conclave as could be desired. 
To singe out those who contributed much to the Conclave would be to write 
the roll of the advisers and delegates. The present writer has been an attendant 
at many such gatherings and in none has the caliber of the members of the 
group been higher than it was at this one. Each had something to contribute 
and each made his contribution earnestly in well chosen words, so that the 
debates might well serve as a model for other Conclaves. In fact, were we not 
cognizant of the fact that the speeches were almost all of them extemporaneous, 
we would be inclined to believe that they had been carefully written and then 
read by the speakers. They were a very great credit to the type and to the 
ability of the men that comprise the membership of Acacia. 

The Grand Secretary in his report to the Conclave paid tribute to the work 
of the Council and to the Grand President. After remarking that he had been 
obliged to change his report after hearing that of the Grand President, he said, 
“The Grand President went into many details and constructive sug¬ 
gestions which Grand Presidents at other Conclaves have not done and 
so he used much of the material that I had in my original report. 

“I might say in explanation of that fact, too, that there has never been 
any Grand President in my experience who has kept in such close touch 
with the regular affairs of the Fraternity as Brother Dye has done in the 
past two years. There has not been a thing that he has not had his fingers 
directly upon from the very start, and so he has been as well informed 
as the Secretary himself. He has requested that I send to him all the im- 
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portant letters that come to my office and he has digested them and re¬ 
turned them to me.” (Minutes pp. 72, 73.) 

Although many things that were to be commended in the chapters were 
brought out at the Conclave, it was evident that in some spots the outlook for 
the future was not too bright. Pre-pledging was still rife in some of the mid- 
western chapters: Missouri was obviously falling into an unsavory condition; 
North Carolina because of its small house, lack of eating accommodations and 
general apathy was slipping fast; and Carnegie, because of lack of prospects, 
poor financial methods and debts, was in a woeful state. Suggestions were 
made to alleviate these conditions and to advise for the future but it was pain¬ 
fully evident that the situation presaged a loss of some of the chapters. The 
next two years would determine whether the weaknesses that were apparent 
were chronic or like some diseases were merely acute. 

Despite these gloomy spots and despite the earnestness of the discussions 
over the problems that arose in the meetings, the Conclave was a most pleasant 
affair. There was entertainment for the ladies. There were golf matches, bath¬ 
ing, tennis, a fishing trip in which Frank Jenks became acquainted with what 
the waves and the sun will do to an uneasy stomach, and finally there was a 
bridge match and a theatre party. Though totally different from the kind of 
relaxation that Plum Lake had afforded, this too was a Conclave that was built 
on the principle that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

Meanwhile the chapters had been doing their best to advance the scholastic 
tempo in their separate localities. The box score showed that in the places 
where averages were computed, Acacia was first in Iowa, Syracuse, Oklahoma 
State, Colorado, Northwestern, Washington, and Illinois; it was second at 
Penn State, third at Kansas and Carnegie, fourth at Denver, fifth at Texas, 
sixth at Iowa State and California, and twentieth at Michigan. 

Financially the Fraternity was in good condition. The General Fund showed 
a cash balance of $22,436.09 and the Endowment Fund, as a result of the ap¬ 
propriation from the General Fund, now amounted to $15,438.77. 

Elections were held on the last day of the Conclave. William S. Dye, Jr. of 
the Pennsylvania State Chapter, the incumbent, was chosen by acclamation for 
re-election. After much hesitation and persuasion, Welch Pogue, Nebraska, 
was selected as National Counsellor. There was a spirited contest for Grand 
Treasurer when Carroll Huntington refused re-election. The nominees were 
P. M. Brandt, Missouri, who was the chapter adviser of Oregon State, and Pem¬ 
broke Brown of Illinois. When both declined to run, there were nominated in 
turn, Arthur Neu of Northwestern, Wallace Meyer of Wisconsin, W. Roy Hoc- 
kenberry of Franklin, and Arthur Copeland from the Chicago Alumni As¬ 
sociation. Finally A. G. Phillips of Purdue was placed in nomination. On the 
first ballot, the votes stood Copeland 2, Brandt 3, Meyer 5, Phillips 21, and 
Hockenberry 24. On motion, since there had been no majority on the first 
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ballot, it was decided that on the second ballot only on the two who had re¬ 
ceived the highest votes should be considered. On this ballot Hockenberry re¬ 
ceived 31 votes and Phillips 30. So Hockenberry became the new Grand 
Treasurer. 

Since 1916, when Shera had entered the service, Carroll S. Huntington had 
carried on as Grand Treasurer. A graduate of Illinois in 1911, he had en¬ 
deared himself to all of the members of the Council in the ten years of his de¬ 
voted service. Quiet, unobtrusive, efficient, with a keen sense of humor, he had 
sat by while the rest of the members of the Council debated vigorously some 
significant or insignificant point of procedure and then when the time came to 
settle the matter quite often it was Huntington with a simple statement that 
set it all straight. The other members were prone to speech-making, but Car- 
roll Huntington listened and refused to be drawn into long-winded statements. 
He did keep a watchful eye on the finances and he was a good companion. We 
were sorry that press of work in Chicago made him resign his job at Ocean 
City. 

With Huntington, came also the retirement from the Council of the Grand 
Counsellor Howard T. Hill. Hill had been made a member of the Kansas 
Chapter on December 12, 1914. At Kansas State, where he went as a member 
of the department of Speech and of which department he later became the 
chairman, he immediately took an interest in the local Acacia chapter. Hill 
had been graduated from Iowa State College in 1910 and it was while teach¬ 
ing Speech at Kansas that he became an Acacian. During World War I, he 
was an ensign in the Naval Reserves. In 1917 he had secured his degree in law 
at the University of Chicago and after the war he transferred to Kansas State 
College. He was present at the Conclave in Minneapolis in 1920 but apparently 
not in any official capacity. When the vote was taken there for Grand Coun¬ 
sellor he was chosen on the third ballot. From that time until 1925 he occupied 
the position of Grand Counsellor, making as many inspections as he could and 
still do his work at the University. An excellent speaker and a friendly fellow, 
he was greatly liked by nearly everyone who had any contact with him and, he 
was because of his training and experience, a valuable member of the Council. 


- 
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The Late Twenties 

The two years that intervened between the Conclave at Ocean City and that 
at Estes Park were filled with events of large portent to the Fraternity. Although 
the specter of pre-pledging hung over the organization, and although, because 
of membership restrictions in some places and mismanagement in others, sev¬ 
eral chapters seemed to be falling by the wayside, the Fraternity as a whole was 
making some progress. New houses were being constructed or planned, mem¬ 
bers and alumni were in the news, and different and more ambitious publica¬ 
tions were being issued or planned for the Fraternity. And although it had been 
decided to discontinue the practice of issuing alumni association charters, these 
groups still continued to function in many of the large cities. 

In the fall of 1925, the Chapter at The Pennsylvania State College opened 
its newly built house. Built on a large plot of ground, in the neighborhood of 
the other fraternity houses, it occupied a commanding place in the locality. 
R. I. Webber, an Acacian of the Illinois Chapter, supervised the building op¬ 
erations. The architect was a member of the architectural department of the 
College, Mr. Fred Disque. The structure was built of native limestone, and in 
its interior good use was made of fine old timber salvaged from the ninteenth 
century barn that had formerly stood on this site. The house consisted of a 
basement, where the kitchen and dining room were located, a first floor devoted 
mainly to club rooms, a second floor for study rooms, and a large third floor 
dormitory. It was a very satisfactory edifice and reflects great credit not only 
on the architect, but also on those who assisted him from among the members 
and alumni. 

On the first of the year 1926, the Oklahoma Chapter also went into a newly 
built house. The lot for the house had been purchased early in 1925. Gilbert 
H. Smith, a member of the chapter and professor of sociology at the University, 
had acted as chapter adviser and chairman of the building committee. When 
the building was started he also acted as supervisor of the work. The result 
was a $55,000.00 three story house of brick and tile with half timbered gables. 
It was another welcome and very creditable addition to Acacia property. 
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This same year the George Washington Chapter secured a more commo¬ 
dious and much superior home in the Capital. It was located at 1707 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, right in the heart of the city, and provided an adequate home 
for the members of the Chapter. 

Among the men in the news was Dr. Harvey J. Howard, one of the founders 
of the Fraternity, who had made the headlines by being captured by a band of 
bandits in China. He had remained captive for some ten weeks and was finally 
rescued and returned to civilization. At the time of his adventure he was serv¬ 
ing as professor of ophthamology in the Pekin Union Medical College and was 
on a visit with a friend who lived in Manchuria. Although the story is most 
interesting, there is not space here for it. It is told in full in a book published by 
Dr. Howard in 1926 entitled, Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits. Dr. How¬ 
ard was not only a founder of the Fraternity but he was influential in bringing 
about the establishment of the Franklin Chapter of which he became a charter 
member. 

Grand Editor Tapping also made the news as he became a member of the 
executive committee of the College Editors’ Association at its 1925 meeting, 
an acknowledgement of his own ability and of his success in the production of 
The Triad of Acacia. 

This year, too, tributes in The Triad, some of them belated, were paid to a 
number of zealous Acacians. There were pictures and sketches of some of the 
very worthy Grand Officers, notably Harry Kilmer, Missouri, Harry Brown, 
Michigan, John Shera, Purdue, George Frazer, Wisconsin, Joseph R. Wilson, 
Franklin, Elting H. Comstock, Minnesota, and Francis W. Shepardson, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Also there were excellent sketches setting forth the contributions that had 
been made by Samuel Record, Yale, Feay B. (Pink) Smith, Colorado, John 
Tuthill, Illinois, H. T. Cubberly, Franklin, J. Arthur Thompson, Denver, 
Willard W. Ellis, Cornell, and a number of others. Each of them deserves at 
least a page in the record of the work done for the Fraternity in their local 
chapters and in many cases in the national organization. Each contributed 
much and this is but a slight attempt to acknowledge the debt owed them. 

T he Triad also noticed this year the interesting fact that the Fraternity could 
also boast of three families that it called “Famous Acacia Families.” The Ek- 
blaws were from the Illinois Chapter. There was W. Elmer Ekblaw, initiated on 
November 16, 1907, in turn a National President, a Vice-President and for 
years National Secretary. There were also Karl J. T. Ekblaw, initiated Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1910, George E. Ekblaw, January 24, 1920, and finally Sidney, 1925, all 
brothers and all prominent in the work of the Illinois Chapter. The other two 
families are Michigan Acacians. The Woodward family started with John, a 
National Vice-President in 1916, who was initiated in the Michigan Chapter 
April 27, 1912. Then came William R. Woodward in February of 1916 and 
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on March 25, 1921 came Joseph M. Woodward. The Michigan Chapter also 
boasted proudly of the three Hostrup brothers. Christian was initiated March 
30, 1918, and later became Venerable Dean of the Chapter. He was followed 
by Jacob William, on February 26, 1921, also a V.D. and finally by Clarence 
Carl, on January 17, 1925 who like his brothers was commended by the Chap¬ 
ter for scholastic proficiency. 

While all these good and newsy things were occurring, the specter of pre¬ 
pledging was assuming real life. Kansas particularly was flouting the restric¬ 
tions and violating the pledges given at the Conclave. She was followed by 
others of the Missouri Valley group, which place was the center of the diffi¬ 
culty despite all efforts of the Council and of the alumni of the chapters to 
control it. So it was that the Grand Secretary Ekblaw, at the meeting of the 
Council at the new chapter house at State College, Pennsylvania, on January 
30, 1926, proposed that some way be sought to provide for Fraternity affiliation 
for sons and brothers of Masons. This was the first real break in the Council 
looking to a solution of the problem. But, it went only half way, and in the 
minds of others of the Council something more drastic must soon be done. 

The Council also at this meeting in an effort to carry out the directions of 
the Conclave authorized the Grand President to appoint a committee that 
would make a complete revision of the Constitution. Accordingly Grand Presi¬ 
dent Dye appointed David Embury, Columbia , Paul Amundson, Harvard , 
and Grand Secretary Ekblaw. 

Further, the Council authorized the appointment of a committee to prepare 
a new edition of the song book, and the General President selected James B. 
Tharp, Indiana, John Schultz, Yale, and Grand Editor Tapping for the task. 
Both Tharp and Schultz had already written several songs for Acacia and the 
inclusion of Tapping on the committee was not an accolade for his musical 
ability but for his editorial prowess and his ability to turn out items of printing 
interest. 

This committee was later changed to Tharp, R. I. Shawl, and Carl Henning, 
both of Illinois. It was this committee that finally issued the book. 

When one thinks of Acacia songs, one naturally remembers the “Sweetheart 
of Acacia” composition. James Tharp, Indiana , in a reminiscent mood told 
of how he came to write the song. He says that in the fall of 1924 he lay think¬ 
ing of the remark that had been made that Acacia should have a sweetheart 
song. In his own words the story of the Sweetheart of Acacia follows, 

“As I lay, words and music began to occur together and soon I was 
humming over mentally the words and music for the chorus so I would 
remember them next morning. But I couldn’t go to sleep and about 2:00 
A.M. I got up and wrote down what I had worked out. That chorus has 
not been changed but when I wanted to put a verse in front of it, I 
worked and discarded one idea after another and it was two weeks or 


more before I had something to satisfy me. It really didn’t, and never has 
because I have never been satisfied with the verse; but remembering that 
probably the verse would not be sung much, I let it stand. 

“The first draft of the piano arrangement was made by Carl Hen¬ 
ning, ’26, of the Illinois chapter and the song was first sung by a male 
quartet of Acacians at the 1924 Acacia musicale, November 16, an an¬ 
nual social event of the Illinois chapter.” 

That is the story of what is perhaps the best known of the Acacia songs. 
When the song had been approved by the Grand President it was published 
and immediately had a considerable sale. 

With the November, 1926, issue of The Triad, two Kansas Acacians appear 
prominently before the Fraternity. Lloyd Ruppenthal, later to become a mov¬ 
ing force in the Fraternity, and finally to be made National President, was the 
writer of an article in praise of Herschel L. Washington for his successful cam¬ 
paign to raise funds for Kansas Chapter house repair and renovation. This 
campaign, carried on through the use of broadsides that would do credit to any 
advertising and boosting company, brought Washington prominently before 
the Fraternity and in no small measure led to his choice as National Editor at 
the next Conclave. Washington had been chosen for the house campaign by 
David Horkmans, the president of the Kansas house corporation, and had 
done the work most successfully. “George” as all his associates know him, was 
a graduate of Kansas in 1919. In 1922 he received his L.L.B. and so became 
a successful full-fledged lawyer. His editorship of The Triad will be con¬ 
sidered in detail later. 

In the same issue of The Triad a group of Acacians from Columbia were 
headlined because of their efforts to secure a home for the Chapter. Each of 
them either had already been prominent in national affairs in the Fraternity 
or was destined to be so. The alumni of the Columbia Chapter had set up what 
was known as the Acacia Foundation, Inc. in 1923 for the purchase of a chap¬ 
ter house. David Embury had urged the move and Harold B. Teegarden who 
was then the V. D. of the Chapter had been plaguing the alumni to buy a house 
for the Chapter. Along with these two just named was Irwin Driehaus, the 
chapter adviser, and already well known to the delegates at the Conclaves. He 
was assisted by two other alumni, Henry N. Moeller and William H. Mc- 
Castline, both of them zealous Acacians. Unable, however, to secure a suitable 
house to purchase in the vicinity of the University, they did succeed in 1926 in 
securing a lease on a very fine residence at 548 West 113th Street, and this 
served for several years as the home of the Chapter. 

At the beginning of the college year 1926-27, Carnegie Chapter, which had 
been plagued by debts succeeded, on the urging of the Council, in liquidating 
all of its indebtedness. It had moved into a new residence at 807 South Mill- 
vale Avenue in Pittsburgh, and had started the year with much assurance. Al- 
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though there was much doubt on the part of the Council that it would make 
the grade, it did persist and by the end of the year seemed to be fairly pros¬ 
perous. 

Two Council meetings were held during the 1926-27 college year. The first 
one was convened in the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City in connection 
with the meeting of the Interfraternity Conference on November 26, 1926. 
All the members were present. At this meeting, favorable reports having been 
made regarding the Gauge and Gavel Club at Washington State Agricultural 
College, it was recommended that inspection and investigation under the 
auspices of the Grand Council would be made on the payment by the club of 
the inspection fee of $100.00. It was decided also that the Fellowcraft Club at 
the University of Cincinnati should be requested to withhold its petition until 
inspection had been made by Grand Editor Tapping and until it should pre¬ 
sent its qualifications to the next Conclave by a regularly authorized repre¬ 
sentative. 

Other actions at this time concerned an order for the registry of the Acacia 
badge by copyright, if this could be done; and the acceptance of the resigna¬ 
tion of Welch Pogue as Grand Counsellor. At the insistence of one or two of 
the members of the Council, a resolution was adopted stating that the pro¬ 
posal to consider sons and brothers of Master Masons as material for member¬ 
ship in the Fraternity was “incompatible with the basic idea of the Acacia Fra¬ 
ternity, contrary to the Constitution, and discordant with the sentiment of the 
seventeenth Grand Conclave.” The Council further urged that the advisers of 
all chapters should make it their duty to attend the Conclave at Estes Park the 
next year. It was also left to the Grand President to recommend “the amount 
to be appropriated for the ‘Anniversary History of Acacia’ as provided by the 
legislation at the Sixteenth Grand Conclave.” (See Grand Council Minute 
Book.) Nothing came of the history project although a goodly sum was spent 
on the project. 

The second meeting of the year was held at the Franklin Chapter House in 
Philadelphia on April 15, 1927, with four of the members present. Beyond ac¬ 
tion on the names of new advisers, the hearing of reports on the inspections 
that the members of the Council had made, and the request that the secretary 
urge the Washington State Club and the University of Cincinnati to send 
representatives to the Conclave, the only other actions had to do with the 
preparations for the Conclave and an expression of the feeling on the part of 
the Grand Secretary that the forthcoming history should be prepared as a 
“source book of data and information regarding the Fraternity and the chap¬ 
ters of the first twenty-five years of their history and secondarily, as a literary 
account.” As we look back on this decision it becomes apparent why the history 
that the Grand Secretary visualized never appeared: not only would the cost 
have been prohibitive, but the work, when completed, if it ever could have been 


completed, would have been valueless except as an office file for the Archives 
or for a central office. 

Acacia suffered a real loss in 1927 in the death of L. Armstrong Kern, Michi¬ 
gan. Kern, who was a newspaper man, had done much to make the publica¬ 
tions of Acacia successful and attractive. In 1922 Tapping had made him as¬ 
sociate editor of The Triad and for the next two years he served faithfully in 
that position. Later he went to New York City to engage in newspaper work 
where he died on January 26, 1927. Even after his leaving Ann Arbor, Army 
Kern continued to write lead articles for the magazine and supplied it with the 
interesting book chats that were an attractive feature of the 1926-27 issues. He 
had also been the moving spirit in the preparation of the “Manual for Chapter 
Editors” that had been published as a part of the 1922-23 issues of The Triad. 
In this task, W. Dale McLaughlin, Iowa, and Rollin S. Thompson, North¬ 
western, had been associated with him. 

The same year a number of the worthy honorary members of the Fraternity 
passed into the Chapter Eternal. Among them, Illinois lost John McBeath 
Snodgrass, Professor of Railroad Engineering, and Senator William McKinley, 
and Oklahoma lost Judge W. L. Eagleton. 

There were others, however, whose work was continuing and The Triad 
commended them. Colorado boasted of the help that had been accorded it by 
one of its favored professors, John Andrew Hunter. Chicago sang the praises 
of lawyer Weightstill Woods, a man of fine accomplishments and of great help 
in interfraternity matters in Chicago where he was president of the Interfra¬ 
ternity Association. Iowa called attention to the ability, affability and help¬ 
fulness of Colonel Morton C. Mumma, its chapter adviser, prominent in ath- 
letic as well as in scholastic circles. 

As we return to the chronology of events in the Fraternity we find that Estes 
Park, Colorado, destined to be the gathering place for several Acacia Con¬ 
claves, was the site chosen for the Seventeenth meeting of the representatives 
of the Fraternity between September 5 and 10, 1927, inclusive. Again, the in¬ 
tention was to combine business with pleasure on the theory that what had 
worked well twice before in cementing the chapters more firmly together would 
work again. 

Thirty-three chapters—the whole organization—were represented by ad¬ 
viser and chapter delegates. Besides, there were present all of the officers and 
145 visitors, including many wives and children of the members. In this respect 
it was the most representative gathering that had been held up to this time 
since well over two hundred persons attended the Conclave. 

In view of this large gathering it was necessary to provide plenty of enter¬ 
tainment for the guests at such times as the delegates were in session. Colorado 
and Denver Chapters were equal to the occasion and a well-rounded set of so¬ 
cial events and excursions was prepared for those who wished to participate 
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while time was accorded from the actual meetings for several interesting ex¬ 
cursions. Roy Clark, who attended as a visitor from Northwestern, summed up 
the Conclave in the November 1927 issue of The Triad “as one of the most 
constructive as well most pleasant legislative gatherings of the Fraternity. 
There was no radical legislation passed or even considered—rather the ses¬ 
sions were devoted for the most part to perfecting the structure of an organiza¬ 
tion which had outgrown much of its legislative machinery.” 

The arrangements for the Estes Park Conclave had been carefully made. 
The delegates from the chapters east of the Mississippi were to assemble in 
Chicago two days before the Conclave and board special sleepers. Those west 
of the dividing line and east of the Rockies were to meet the special at Omaha. 
Everything worked out as planned. A dinner was arranged for the Council 
and their wives by the Chicago Alumni Association and entertainment was 
accorded them until train time when, with the others who had assembled, 
three cars were filled. The next day additional accommodations were provided 
for the delegation at Omaha. Everybody, therefore, had at least a day on the 
train with everybody else and a chance to become acquainted. The second 
morning a band of Colorado members, masquerading as desperados, boarded 
the train near daylight yelling like pseudo-cowhands, to get the crowd 
thoroughly awakened before arriving at Denver. At Denver the delegates were 
met by a fleet of Rocky Mountain busses and the whole Denver and Colorado 
group and were taken to Boulder for lunch and entertainment before pro¬ 
ceeding to Estes. At the Boulder chapter house, besides a regular dinner, the 
party was regaled with native dances and songs by a real live Indian, while the 
members of the Council, to the infinite distaste of their wives, were kissed and 
boutonniered by a bathing-suited girl who the boys called Miss Colorado. 

Early in the afternoon the caravan set out for Joe Mills’ hotel “The Crags,” 
a commodious place on the side of a mountain overlooking the town of Estes 
Park. It had been selected with the approval of the Grand President when he 
made his trip of inspection in the spring and it was in every way adequate for 
the party and the Conclave. As a result, the Conclave was entirely successful. 

Besides the large group of visitors, the meeting was entertained by our very 
genial host, Joe Mills and his equally affable wife, both of whom did all they 
could do to make the stay with them a pleasant one. Joe made a vigorous and 
characteristically western speech on the first day of the Conclave, a job that 
his book writing of Colorado events and scenes qualified him to do well. 

On the second day of the Conclave, Dr. William J. Marshall, one of the most 
zealous of the founders, arrived and addressed the meeting on the subject of 
the way Masons might assist the country by living up to the ideals taught in its 
rituals and ceremonies. 

Despite the time given over to entertainment and sightseeing, this was a real 
work Conclave. As usual it opened with reports from the officers. The Grand 
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President’s report stressed the growth of the Fraternity and offered a number 
of suggestions for its improvement based on his observations of the conditions 
both national and local. Among these suggestions was first of all the hope that 
arrangements would be made to have each chapter appoint an alumnus as a 
financial officer so that the money difficulties of the chapters might be lessened. 
He also suggested again the adoption of a province system for the purpose of 
j. better administration and inspection, inasmuch as the Grand Counsellor sys¬ 

tem and the traveling secretary systems had not proved satisfactory either in 
Acacia or in other fraternities. In view of the fact that some legal complications 
had already arisen in the affairs of the Fraternity, and it had been necessary to 
rely on the fraternal interest of some of the members, the Grand President also 
suggested that there should be added to the Grand Council an attorney who 
would advise the Council in legal matters. Several of these suggestions were 
adopted by the Conclave and are to be found in amendments that were ap¬ 
proved by the chapters. 

By the time the Conclave assembled the Endowment Fund had increased to 
$23,789.92, more than half of which was invested in Liberty Bonds, while 
another large part was in an interest-bearing Saving Fund account. Another 
$5,000.00 had just been transferred to it from the General Fund. The size of 
the Fund is to be remembered for this Conclave put its stamp of approval on 
the use of some of these funds for chapter house support—an action that was 
to lead to some serious difficulty when the depression of the thirties affected 
fraternity activity. It all came about when Grand Secretary Ekblaw, at the 
fourth session of the Conclave on September 7, asked for unanimous consent 
to present a matter that he felt the Conclave as a whole should consider before 
taking up the order of the day. He then moved, if it was agreeable to the Okla¬ 
homa Chapter, that the Fraternity should offer that chapter financial assistance 
in paying for its house. He concluded his remarks by saying, “I would like to 
see this conclave establish the precedent of using this fund . . . for the de¬ 
velopment of the fraternity by strengthening a chapter when it needs help.” 

Grand President Dye referred the matter to the Finance Committee after 
the motion of Ekblaw had been seconded by George Ferrier of Kansas State 
and after hearing the adviser of the Oklahoma Chapter, Harold Cooksey, ex¬ 
plain that the house had been built on a veritable shoe string and that it had 
been impossible to keep up the payments on the obligations that were then 
more than $40,000.00 (Minutes pp. 168-178.). 

When the Finance Committee, consisting of Tracy Peycke, Minnesota, Ash¬ 
ley Robey, Cornell, George Ferrier, Kansas State, John Alldredge, Indiana, 
and Raymond Bivert, Oklahoma State, reported, (Minutes pp. 429-431.) it 
criticized the Oklahoma Chapter for disregarding the By-law provision that 
all house financing plans should be submitted to the Grand Council before 
building was begun. The Committee stated that if this had been done “the 
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present situation might in some measure, at least have been avoided.” “Your 
committee” the report continued, “feels that the records of this Conclave 
should reflect the belief that the situation now under consideration possesses 
highly unusual features, and ought not to be regarded as establishing in any 
sense the policy of the Fraternity respecting the future use of the endowment 
fund.” The committee then recommended that the Grand Council be au¬ 
thorized to use no more than $10,000.00 of the Fund as a properly secured 
loan, after it had thoroughly investigated the situation. 

In the debate that followed, the position of the Grand Council was made 
a matter of record by Grand President Dye’s statement that the Grand 
Council had pointed out to the Oklahoma representatives that “the loan 
would not be made unless, after a complete examination of the property, 
it could be determined that a forced sale of the property would bring enough 
money to cover the first and what in this case would be the second mortgage, 
or in case the property burned that enough insurance would be placed on the 
property to cover the loan itself.” With the statement that these were the con¬ 
ditions of the Council, the Conclave adopted the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee. 

This matter was not settled with the Oklahoma Chapter until May 10, 1929. 
At the meeting of the Council at Ann Arbor, upon the recommendation of 
National Treasurer Hockenberry and Judge Advocate Embury, to whom the 
negotiations had been referred, the loan was made to the Oklahoma Chapter, 
and, in the opinion of the Council sufficiently secured. 

Returning to the story of the Conclave we find that the most important busi¬ 
ness transacted was the consideration and approval of the revised and re-edited 
Constitution, By-laws and Code of Procedure, for it was into these three parts 
that the document was divided that was presented by Embury, Columbia, 
Amundson, Harvard, and Grand Secretary Ekblaw. The story of the action of 
the Conclave in this matter has been set forth in the chapter on the Constitu¬ 
tion. The fifteen amendments that accompanied the revision, like the docu¬ 
ment itself, were approved without change and later were adopted by the 
chapters. 

It is sufficient to note here that the names of all officers were changed from 
Grand this and that to National this and that, and that the provision for the 
addition of the office of National Judge Advocate was so thoroughly approved 
by the Conclave that David A. Embury, Columbia, who had done much of the 
revision, was elected to that office and authorized to hold it provisionally until 
action could be taken by the chapters on the amendment that created the 
office. Also adopted was the suggestion that National President Dye had made 
more than a decade before as a delegate to the Purdue Conclave, that a prov¬ 
ince system for the administration and inspection of the chapters be created. 
Equally as important as these changes was the decision to foster the creation of 
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Alumni Chapters as part of the organization of each local chapter so that the 
graduates might have a part in the operation of their chapters. 

Welch Pogue, who had served as National Counsellor, asked to be relieved 
of the position and when the elections were held, Arthur Neu, Northwestern, 
was chosen for the unexpired term. W. Elmer Ekblaw was then chosen unani¬ 
mously for another term as National Secretary. In the case of the National Edi¬ 
tor a contest developed between the incumbent, T. Hawley Tapping, and 
Herschel L. Washington, Kansas. When the vote was recorded, Washington 
had 35 votes, Tapping had 29, and a person named Smith, not otherwise 
identified in the minutes, had one vote. The new editor therefore, was Herschel 
L. Washington. 

During the final hours of the Conclave various proposals were made for the 
site of the 1929 Conclave. Michigan, the Mother Chapter, felt that inasmuch 
as that would be the Silver Anniversary Conclave, the meeting should be at 
Ann Arbor. North Carolina made such an eloquent plea, however, that the 
Conclave decided that, if satisfactory arrangements could be made, the meet¬ 
ing should be held in Asheville, North Carolina, or its vicinity. 

There was, too, the usual consideration of The Triad and the number of its 
issues per year and the usual talk about bookkeeping systems and about alumni 
support and alumni dues and life subscriptions to The Triad. The same result 
ensured as at previous Conclaves, an apathetic approval of the changes that 
were submitted. 

At the close of the Conclave, National President Dye announced that at the 
next Conclave his term of office would expire and that he had no intention of 
standing for another term. He suggested that it would be well for the members 
and delega tes to think of the desirability of having appointed at the Conclave, a 
nominating committee which could suggest a slate of candidates for the offices 
that would be vacant, so that the hit or miss system of nominations from the 
floor would in a measure be obviated and persons well qualified for the po¬ 
sitions might be offered as candidates. This, he explained, would in no sense 
prevent the offering from the floor of additional nominees for the offices. 

Thus the so-called Mile-high Conclave came to a pleasant ending. No mat¬ 
ters were discussed to such an extent that the debate became acrimonious. In 
fact, although there was a great deal of business transacted as the 556 pages 
of minutes attest, it was a most harmonious gathering in every respect. 

Like the Ocean City Conclave, the representation from the chapters was of 
really high character. The chapter delegates were men of superior qualifica¬ 
tions and the advisers were men of experience. It would be unfair to single out 
any particular one or more of these representatives for special praise, for all 
earnestly contributed his part to the success of the meeting. That there were 
some old faces present demonstrated that the adviser system of securing repre¬ 
sentation for the alumni provided a continuing body of legislators for the Fra¬ 
ternity. This was of great benefit to the whole organization. 
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On April 9, 1927, the United States Patent Office issued a patent to the 
Acacia Fraternity on the title of its magazine, The Triad of Acacia. This title, 
printed in Old English letters, thus became the official name of the magazine— 
a magazine that had already gone through many changes of name in its short 
history. 

Scarcely had the Conclave adjourned when trouble broke out in several 
places. At the Grand Council meeting in New York on November 25, 1927, a 
difficult situation at the George Washington Chapter was discussed. Dissension, 
the breaking of Acacia laws, and conduct prejudicial to the good name of the 
Fraternity resulted in the expulsion of one member on charges brought against 
him by the Chapter while a second was suspended for a year “unless in the 
meantime other action be taken.” Finally, the minutes state, “in view of the 
precarious condition of George Washington Chapter,” the Grand Council 
voted to “suspend the charter of the Chapter and place it in the keeping of the 
chapter adviser and such other officers as he might appoint, with the advice 
and consent of the Grand Council, for the purpose of reorganizing and reha¬ 
bilitating the active chapter, the suspension to continue until the reorganiza¬ 
tion be completed to the satisfaction of the Grand Council, when the charter 
will be returned to the active chapter.” 

The upset condition in the Chapter continued until March of the follow¬ 
ing year. There were hurried trips to Washington by National President Dye 
and National Treasurer Hockenberry to consult with Harold Teegarden, who 
was acting as a sort of watch-dog over the Chapter. There were talks with the 
dean of men, Doyle, and consultation between Hockenberry and Dye on the 
one hand and Swindler, the chapter adviser, and Teegarden on the other. 
Late in January it seemed that the difficulties were over, as resignations 
from eight of the disturbers had been received by chapter adviser Swindler 
and approved by the National Council. At its meeting, January 28, 1928, the 
Council adopted a resolution to return the charter to the Chapter on condition 
that it should “pass a resolution to accept the resignations of the men who had 
tendered them.” This action was taken by the Chapter. A month passed and on 
February 19, a wire from Swindler stated that the difficulty had broken out 
afresh when through the influence of some of the men who had been forced 
to resign, the interfraternity council at George Washington wanted to drop 
the Chapter of Acacia from its membership. Letters and telephone conversa¬ 
tions between National President Dye and President Marvin of George Wash¬ 
ington University satisfied the latter that the charter of the Chapter had been 
restored and that the Chapter was acting under the jurisdiction of the National 
Council. Thus the situation was cleared with the University authorities and 
the action of the interfraternity council was revoked. This ended the first of 
the difficulties that have beset George Washington Chapter in its relation with 
the National Fraternity. 
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At the same meeting of the Council the provinces that had been determined 
on at the Conclave as the divisions of the Fraternity for inspection purposes 
were each assigned an inspecting officer. National Secretary Ekblaw was to in¬ 
spect Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Syracuse, Cornell and Michigan; National 
Treasurer Hockenberry was to visit Penn State, Franklin, George Washington, 
North Carolina, Ohio State, and Carnegie; J. K. Tuthill, Illinois, was to look 
after Indiana, Purdue, Illinois, Chicago, Northwestern, and Wisconsin; Na¬ 
tional Counsellor Neu’s province included Texas, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State, 
Kansas, Kansas State, and Missouri; National Editor Washington was to go 
to Nebraska, Iowa, Iowa State, Minnesota, Denver, and Colorado; while Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon State, and Washington were to be investigated by J. L. Armour 
of the Franklin Chapter who was on the coast. 

The question of the site for the Conclave was also discussed at length and 
because of the high rates at Asheville, it was decided to investigate other resorts 
for the meeting. A number of places were mentioned and it was suggested that 
National President Dye should make a careful study of the Asheville site. Ac¬ 
cordingly in the summer of 1928, he visited North Carolina and spent five days 
in the vicinity of Asheville but could find no place that would satisfy the needs 
within the range that had been tentative budgeted for the Conclave. Since the 
report was unfavorable, another place was sought for the meeting. Cornell 
Chapter offered the best possible arrangements at the time set for the Conclave, 
since a Council meeting and celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Fraternity had already been planned for Ann Arbor in May of 1929. 

When the Council met in New York on June 9 and 10, 1928, it affirmed a 
number of Judge Advocate Embury’s opinions on disputed sections of the law. 
These were the first attempts that were made to get satisfactory decisions in 
writing on difficult problems that had faced the Council in connection with its 
duty as the chief judicial body of the Fraternity. The Council also agreed to the 
loan of $10,000.00 in second mortgage bonds without interest to the Oklahoma 
Chapter, when the chapter’s representative, Harold Cooksey, assured the Coun¬ 
cil that the corporation had complied with all the stipulations laid down by the 
Council. The Council then took up the matter of future demands that 
might be made on the Endowment Fund and decided that in the future no 
loans would be made from the Fund unless the total amount left in the Fund 
should be in excess of $25,000.00 after the loan was made. It further decided 
that in no case could a loan be made for more than one-third of the total 
amount in the Fund. The Council also approved the many changes that had 
occurred in the list of chapter advisers provided the adviser-elect had been 
a member of the chapter itself. 

At this same Council meeting, instances of other difficulties were reported. 
George Ferrier, Kansas State adviser had resigned because of conditions that 
he could not control and an investigation was ordered. In addition, National 
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Treasurer Hockenberry, who had made an inspection of the Ohio State Chap¬ 
ter, reported a definite sag in “morale, membership, and organization” and 
recommended that, unless a definite improvement occurs in these respects, the 
charter should be placed in the hands of a responsible Acacian “until such 
time as the chapter shall seem capable of maintaining proper chapter activity.” 
There were also new outbreaks of pre-pledging activities in the Middle West. 
Denver, Colorado and Kansas State were reported to have resorted again to 
the practice. The situation was very difficult to combat because of the extreme 
secrecy with which it was handled by the chapters concerned and because they 
all protested their innocence of any such practices when they were accused. 

Meanwhile the Council, in the early part of 1928, realizing the seriousness of 
the situation, had given it careful study. When the meeting of the Council was 
held in June it concluded that only two courses were open. It could either put 
down this revolt against the law forcibly by suspending or even expelling the 
offending chapters, or it must propose some means of alleviating the conditions 
that these chapters asserted were the reasons for their actions. This latter 
course would mean a change in the requirements for admission to the Fra¬ 
ternity. The Council believed that the decision should be made by the Con¬ 
clave rather than by the Council. It decided, therefore, to wait until the Con¬ 
clave met and to let it decide on the course of action to be taken. 

The Council also learned that in many instances chapters were having fi¬ 
nancial difficulties because some of the members did not pay their bills. As a 
result, on the recommendation of various chapters or their advisers, a number 
of members were expelled under the constitutional provision that empowered 
the Council to expel a member for non-payment of dues after that member 
had been delinquent for more than a year. 

Late in the fall of 1928, former national president Harry Brown died rather 
suddenly and The Triad devoted almost an entire issue to his memory, for he 
was a zealous Acacian and had done much for the development of the Fra¬ 
ternity. 

Distinctions that had been accorded to several members of the Fraternity 
were annouced in the fall of 1928: Edwin M. Fogle, charter member of 
Franklin and Assistant Professor of German at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was invited to contribute articles on the Pennsylvania Germans to a new 
encyclopedia of the German race; Edwin D. Crites, Nebraska, became a Grand 
Master in Nebraska in 1926-27, besides acquiring various honors in Scottish 
Rite Masonry; William Marshall, founder, became Grand Master of Masons 
in Montana; Francis Case, Northwestern, was elected to Congress from South 
Dakota while a long list of other Acacians, alumni and active attained new 
honors for the Fraternity in their own homes or in the universities in which 
they were employed. 

New homes were secured by the chapters at Berkeley and at Chapel Hill 
for the California and North Carolina Chapters respectively and the plans for 
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building homes for both the Cornell and the Missouri Chapters had reached 
an advanced stage. 

Under National Editor Washington’s direction The Triad not only assumed 
a new name eliminating the “of Acacia” from the cover, but it also put on a 
new dress. Each issue had a different colored cover from that of its predecessor 
and the familiar cover design with the pictures of the chapter houses gave way 
to wood cut designs done by a rising young artist, E. Hubert Deines. Deines had 
been connected with the art department of the Kansas City Star and had 
studied in Paris after World War I. The earlier of the sketches were rather 
crude, although each of them showed movement and power. Washington’s 
words about him contained in a recent letter to me are in complete agreement 
with my own feelings in the matter. He wrote, “It has been very interesting to 
me to observe the progress which he has made by comparing his early covers 
and work with the work which he did later. He always took a very serious in¬ 
terest in the magazine and I sometimes thought he was a better Acacian than 
a good many men who had been initiated into the fraternity.” Any one who 
compares Deines’ early covers with the later ones cannot help noticing the 
great increase in skill and composition that was displayed by these cuts, some 
of which are real gems in that field of art. 

Other new features of the magazine were a complete new format, and the 
inclusion of feature stories about men and things in each issue. The new de¬ 
partments in the magazine were pages in each issue by the National President 
and the National Secretary. Chapter letters were omitted in favor of short 
sketches of interesting persons and events in the chapters. In an early issue 
was a sketch of Hal Weaver, Texas adviser, one of the most interested and 
efficient workers both locally and nationally, whose death, of a heart attack 
on January 12, 1929 cut short a promising career not only in Acacia affairs 
but in his chosen field of engineering. There was also a recognition of the 
elevation to the office of Grand Master of Masons of Hubert Poteat, Columbia, 
the youngest man to hold that position in North Carolina Masonry. Paul Mc¬ 
Nutt, war veteran, and member of the Harvard Chapter, was commended for 
his outstanding ability even before his election to the governorship of Indiana 
or his elevation to the position of Commander of the American Legion. There 
was also notice of the decease of Dr. G. Alfred Lawrence, Columbia , one of the 
most zealous and interested members of the New York group of Acacians. Few 
of us who knew him will soon forget his energetic work for the Endowment 
Fund or his enthusiastic work on the revision of the Ritual. Kindly, sympa¬ 
thetic, generous, are the words that best fit his contribution to Acacia. 

At the opening of the college year 1928-29, Yale Chapter which for a long 
time had been in a rather precarious condition as a result of local factors, 
some of which it could not control, decided to disband. Inability to maintain' 
a house under Yale conditions, difficulty in securing enough undergraduate 
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support, and failure on the part of most of the alumni to give adequate help 
to the few loyal alumni who had borne the burden of the Chapter welfare for 
a long period were the underlying causes of the decision to return the charter. 
All was done in a businesslike manner: debts were paid, obligations to the na¬ 
tional organization were met, and the national property was placed in the 
hands of the Council. It was the first of the defections that were to plague the 
next few days of the Fraternity’s life. 

Despite all these matters, both of serious and of pleasurable import, the 
celebration of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the Fraternity 
took place at Ann Arbor on May 11 and 12, 1929. Judge Advocate Embury, 
accompanied by National President Dye, came from Cincinnati where they had 
taken part in the pre-installation ceremonies of the new Chapter at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati. Six of the founders were also present at the ceremonies, 
DeRoy, Hill, Howard, Sink, Wheeler, and Gallup, together with the first initi¬ 
ate, Bunting. At the banquet in honor of the occasion, E. E. Gallup was the 
toastmaster, Judge Advocate Embury spoke for the Council, the National 
President brought the greetings of the Fraternity, and the principal address 
was made by Dr. Harvey Howard, one of the founders and also one of the 
charter members of Franklin Chapter. Dr. Howard who was at that time con¬ 
nected with Washington University Medical School in St. Louis, told of his 
capture and imprisonment in jeopardy of his life for ten weeks by Chinese 
bandits in 1925. His address was a vivid account of his experiences. The other 
founders spoke briefly at the dinner. On Sunday, May 12, Founders Day, Na¬ 
tional President Dye, in the presence of the Michigan Chapter, the founders 
who were present, and the members of the National Council—Hockenberry 
and Washington had come from Cincinnati to attend the ceremony—pre¬ 
sented to the University of Michigan a granite bench with a suitable bronze 
tablet commemorating the founding of the Fraternity. Mrs. Goodrich, the 
original house mother of the Chapter, did the boys whom she loved the honor 
of unveiling the Memorial. She stood there with tears in her eyes as she 
performed this rite for the Fraternity. Mr. Shirley W. Smith, the secretary of 
the University accepted the gift for the University Corporation. Welbie Fuller, 
Michigan, was responsible for the preparation of the Memorial. 

On the day before the celebration at Ann Arbor, the National Council had 
met in Cincinnati in connection with the installation there of a new chapter. 
All the members of the Council were in attendance except National Secretary 
Ekblaw, who was detained at home because of the serious illness of his wife. 

At this meeting, held in the Hotel Gibson, the Treasurer reported that the 
Endowment Fund amounted to $20,431.65 even though the Oklahoma bonds 
had already been purchased as agreed upon and that approximately $8,000.00 
also remained in the General Fund. The Judge Advocate reported that a num¬ 
ber of items had been submitted to him for possible action at the Conclave in 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONCLAVE SCENES 
cenes from the 25th Anniversary Conclave held at Ithaca, New York, (upper left) The Na- 
onal Council (left to right) President-elect Robert Lewis, Counsellor Arthur Neu, Treasurer 
William Hockenberry, Secretary W. Elmer Ekblaw, Editor Herschel Washington, Judge Advo- 
ite David Embury, and President William Dye. (center left) President-elect Lewis puts his 
sst foot forward, as (center right) outgoing President Dye poses m front of the waterfall, 
lower left) The Dye family; Mrs. Wm. S., Jr., Wm. S. Ill, and Wm. S., Jr. (lower right) Di. 

Dye looks relieved as he hands over a copy of Robert’s Rules of Order to Robert Lewis. 
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accordance with the constitutional provision that called for submission of 
such matters to his office before the convening of the Conclave. A petition from 
the Kansas City Alumni Association requesting the Council to change its rul¬ 
ing that a chapter adviser must be a member of the chapter that selects him 
failed to elicit a motion of any sort from any member of the Council, and so 
the former action was re-affirmed. Plans were also discussed for the coming 
Conclave and the change in place to Ithaca, New York, was again sanctioned. 

In connection with the National Council meeting at Cincinnati, the instal¬ 
lation of the new Chapter at the University of Cincinnati took place. For sev¬ 
eral years the Fellowcraft Club at the University had hoped for a favorable 
consideration of its desire to become a chapter of Acacia. Finally in the spring 
of 1929, the referendum vote of the chapters was favorable and arrangements 
were made to hold the installation on the day of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Fraternity, so that this Chapter would become the Silver 
Anniversary Chapter. The day of May 11, the eve of the anniversary, was set 
for the ceremony. The Council which had arrived the day before for its meet¬ 
ing attended a final initiation of the Fellowcraft Club which was carried out 
with great dignity and effect by the club. To all the visitors—there were dele¬ 
gates representing twelve chapters present—the whole ceremony was quite 
impressive and it provided a fitting climax to the old club and a very accept¬ 
able introduction to the new regime. The installation on Saturday the eleventh 
was conducted by the Indiana Chapter in the presence of National Treasurer 
Hockenberry and National Editor Washington since as has already been noted 
National President Dye and Judge Advocate Embury had been obliged to go 
to Ann Arbor for the celebration there. Thirty-nine charter members com¬ 
prised the new Chapter. At the banquet following the induction of the new 
chapter, the speakers included Treasurer Hockenberry, Editor Washington, 
Robert Lewis, Colorado , and representatives of Ohio State and Indiana. The 
principal address was delivered by Judson J. McKim, Yale , the General Sec¬ 
retary of the Cincinnati Y.M.C.A. 

The Eighteenth Conclave assembled at Ithaca, New York, on August 19, 
1929. The sessions which lasted for six days, part of which was spent in enter¬ 
tainments and excursions of various sorts, were most interesting and at times 
exciting. The headquarters for the Conclave were in Prudence Risley Hall, a 
dormitory of Cornell University, which provided not only all the space needed 
for lodging, but which also furnished a dining room, a large hall for the sessions 
of the Conclave, and a sufficient number of smaller rooms for committee meet¬ 
ings. 

All the National Officers were present and only the adviser of the Iowa 
Chapter failed to appear. In all there were 71 delegates, including the officers. 
There were also 133 visitors who attended the Conclave in one capacity or 
another. Besides the delegates of the chapters, twenty-one chapters had sent 
vistiors to the meetings. 
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One cannot be sure, in reading the report of the Conclave as it appears in t e 
October, 1929, Triad, whether its writer was “Old Grouch,” whose column is 
a part of these issues of the magazines, or a new grouch whose toes were stepped 
on by some of the proceedings. Taken as a whole the report is scarcely a fair 
account of the meetings, for, like its predecessors, the Conclave was intended to 
provide some relaxation and some chance for committee meetings rather than 
to occupy all its time with wrangling on a convention floor. 

The work of the Conclave can be summarized rather briefly since, as had 
been promised in a pre-conclave statement by the president, a full opportunity 
was accorded all who wished to discuss the burning question of the decade in 
Acacia, the Masonic requirement. The Council had taken the stand that its 
duty was to enforce the repeatedly-stated law of the Fraternity that no one 
should be pledged or initiated into Acacia who had not been made a Masom 
This law had often been broken by several of the chapters and the Council had 
taken some disciplinary action in as many of the cases as it had been able to 
find. Now again two of the chapters although frequently warned, were guilty 
of breaking the law and their cases were laid before the Conclave. At a meeting 
of the Council on August 22, 1929 at Ithaca, “Upon direct information from 
the adviser and active delegate from California that the Chapter was guilty of 
pre-pledging, the charter was unanimously suspended.” In the case of «- 
braska, the Council minutes note that “when it was determined that the Chap¬ 
ter was considering for membership, men who did not conform to the Masonic 
pre-requisites of the Constitution and By-laws” that charter was likewise sus¬ 
pended. After much debate, on the question of sustaining the action of e 
Council, the vote by chapters was taken. By a 60 to 7 vote, the Council was 
sustained in both cases, Kansas, Kansas State, and Missouri each casting two 
votes and Cornell one vote on the negative side. This was the Conclave spea 
ing. This was the test that the Council had planned in June, 2 , an once 
again the Masonic requirement was sustained. 

Other matters discussed at the Conclave and acted upon were a series of 
amendments to the Constitution defining the term alumnus Others concerned 
the requirements of the adviser. This came as the result of the action of the 
Council in disqualifying certain nominees for the position. Another amen - 
ment limited the time of the pledge period. All were later approved by e 
chapters One other amendment, requiring compulsory life subscriptions o 
The Triad, was later rejected by chapter vote. A movement suggested by the 
President, that some of the officers should be made permanent members of the 
Conclaves, was defeated. It was voted, however, that National President Dye 
should be designated as special adviser to the next Conclave. 

The final order of business at the Conclave was the election of officers^As 
had been suggested at the previous Conclave, a committee on nominations had 
been appointed at the opening of this Conclave. Through its chairman, Ashley 
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Robey, Cornell , it reported its slate of nominees at the last session of Friday 
afternoon, and the election was to be made the order of business on Saturday 
morning. National President Dye had declined to be re-nominated and so 
the slate was as follows: 

National President; Robert C. Lewis, Colorado , Logan Esarey, Indiana. 

National Counsellor; Arthur N. Neu, Northwestern , Frank Jenks, Wis¬ 
consin. 

National Treasurer; William R. Hockenberry, Franklin. 

When the nominations were submitted to the delegates on Saturday morn¬ 
ing no further nominations were made, and so ballots were taken on the two 
offices for which contests had been proposed. The results of the ballot showed 
that Robert Lewis had been elected National President by a vote of 45 to 11, 
with one vote being cast for David A. Embury, Columbia. In like manner 
Frank Jenks was chosen National Counsellor by a vote of 35 to 21. Since W. R. 
Hockenberry was unopposed, he with Lewis and Jenks were declared elected 
to the respective offices for which they had been nominated. 

Arthur Neu, who had been chosen at the 1927 conclave to fill the unexpired 
term of Welch Pogue, had done a very fine piece of work as National Coun¬ 
sellor during the two years that he had held the office. He made many inspec¬ 
tions and in his grave, quiet manner settled a number of disputes. Neu had 
been instrumental in the rebuilding of Northwestern Chapter and its transfer¬ 
ence to Evanston from downtown Chicago in 1921. 

Robert Lewis, who took over the presidency, had been very active in the 
affairs of the Colorado Chapter and was at the time of his election, adviser of 
that Chapter. Lewis, a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale where he 
also received his Ph.D., is a bio-chemist. After holding a number of responsi¬ 
ble positions in the East he went to the Medical School of the University of 
Colorado where he became the head of the Department of Bio-chemistry and 
Physiology. Like his predecessor as National President, he was primarily a uni¬ 
versity man. 

William S, Dye, Jr. who refused re-election for the presidency, is a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian by birth and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania from which 
institution he also holds a Ph.D. degree. Since 1907 he had been connected 
with Pennsylvania State College, now the Pennsylvania State University. At 
the time of his retirement from the presidency he was Professor of English 
Literature and head of the department in that institution. Previous to his elec¬ 
tion to head Acacia he had attended a number of Conclaves as adviser of the 
Penn State Chapter of which he was one of the charter members. As National 
President he served from 1922 to 1929. 

This Conclave and succeeding actions of the Council and the chapters in 
pursuance of the actions taken at Ithaca ended twenty-five years of the exist¬ 
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ence and. in a large measure, concluded another phase of the history of the 
Fraternity. There were still matters to be settled and the debate concerning 
them and the action taken in each instance opened a new page in the history 
of the organization. In many respects, Acacia became a new organization with 
changed motives and with different responsibilities from those set down by 
the founders. In addition, the depression that came down on the country m 
the thirties and the war which followed in the forties increased ^ Problen^ 
In its first quarter of a century however the Fraternity had grown ^ acquired 
a hardihood that enabled it to meet the new problems and solve them m 

satisfactorily. 
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The Thirties: End of an Era 

The second quarter century of Acacia history began under a series of cir¬ 
cumstances that tried to the utmost the strength of all fraternities. It was 
especially difficult for Acacia, because of the limited pool of persons from which 
it might draw its members. As in so many cases, what happened to all fraterni¬ 
ties, and to Acacia in particular, was the result of a series of economic situations 
over which none of the organizations had any control. Just a brief statement 
of the conditions of the thirties and of the forties will make the situation clear 
before any attempt is made to narrate the events of these years. 

The stock market crash in the fall of 1929 began a creeping depression that, 
despite all efforts to slacken its movement and change its course upward, 
gained in speed as the years passed until, with business and bank failures, em¬ 
ployment fell off and money became tight. So the thirties were years of great 
financial distress to most of the citizens of the United States. Then, even while 
these unfortunate conditions existed, the general war, known as World War 
II, broke and as a result of war orders business began to improve. Scarcely had 
that situation developed when the United States itself became embroiled in 
the war. Our young men were called into service, colleges became training 
grounds for reserve officers, and the uncertainty of what the next day might 
bring caused many fraternities to cease operations. This in brief is the outline 
of the history as it affected the fraternity world for at least fifteen or eighteen 
years after 1930. 

The period of Acacia history which begins with the year 1930 is one of 
great change. It is not only a history of a struggle to survive but it is also a 
story of a series of important internal and administrative changes as well. Out 
of it all has come a fraternity much different from that envisioned by the foun¬ 
ders. This fraternity that has emerged in the thirties is quite different in char¬ 
acter and greater in extent than was the Acacia of the first three decades of 
the twentieth century. 

This second quarter of a century in the history of the Acacia Fraternity be¬ 
gan as was most fitting with the celebration at Ann Arbor, Michigan on May 
11 and 12,1929. In September, two of the key officers, president and counsellor, 
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were elected and on February 1, 1930. They assumed their places in the Coun¬ 
cil. Even before they took office, Denver Chapter ended its brief existence by 
asking for suspension. Within six months after the installation of the new of¬ 
ficers, California , which had been reinstated on probation by the Council on 
November 29, 1929, but continued constantly in difficulty, also withdrew. It 
pled scarcity of material. Perhaps in a measure its plea was justified, for chap¬ 
ters of several of the Greek letter fraternities in Berkeley had been obliged to 
close their houses. The Chapter stated that with the establishment of U.C.L.A., 
the southern branch of the University of California at Los Angeles, the pool 
of desirable fraternity material had noticeably diminished so that they were no 
longer able to continue to operate. 

The Council meeting at the Midland Club on February 1, 1930, was largely 
a routine affair although it did reverse a judgment against a member of one of 
the chapters “because of numerous errors on the part of both the chapter and 
the defendent in the conduct of the proceedings’ 5 and remanded the case for 
retrial. It also selected Estes Park, Colorado, as the site for the 1931 Conclave, 
since there seemed to be sufficient funds available for such a meeting. 

This year also, a new directory of the Fraternity was issued, with a complete 
listing of all the members arranged not only as to chapter membership but com¬ 
piled according to the present geographical residence, and listing the present 
position held by each member. It was a very excellent piece of work, but unfor¬ 
tunately, like all such publications, it was out of date before it was printed for 
men are not static individuals and residence changes occur with amazing sud¬ 
denness among college graduates. 

The year 1930 also saw numerous changes in chapter advisers. For one rea¬ 
son or another some of the more energetic and better advisers found it neces¬ 
sary to shift the adviser burden to another. Among those who were obliged 
to resign their posts were Dr. J. J. Moore, Chicago , Irwin W. Driehaus, Co¬ 
lumbia , Paul Amundson, Harvard , R. A. Van Wye, Cincinnati , and Lewis 
Bain, Northwestern . Two old Conclave delegates were elected advisers in place 
of those who had resigned—W. S. Dye, Jr., Penn State , and Howard T. Hill, 
Kansas State. 

The Triad, during these years between Conclaves, was filled with notices of 
members who had attained more or less prominence in their respective fields 
of work and who had also contributed largely to the success of the Fraternity in 
the institutions where they were located. Julius J. Willard, Dean of General 
Sciences at Kansas State, was a charter member of that Chapter and he had 
been most helpful in providing the financial resources for the chapter house. 
A writer of many bulletins and a member of many honorary fraternities, he 
was most happy in his relationship with the men at Kansas State. Similar happy 
things were recorded of Hugh P. Baker a charter member of the Penn State 
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Chapter who had had an enviable record in the teaching and practice of 
forestry. At the time the article appeared. Doctor Baker was Dean of the 
School of Forestry at Syracuse University. He later became President of the 
newly organized Massachusetts Agricultural College, which position he held 
until his death in 1952. 

In the issue of The Triad for October, 1930, was a group of pictures and 
short biographies of the founders of the Fraternity and in March, 1931, ap¬ 
peared similar sketches and pictures of what the editor called “Acacia’s Pio¬ 
neers.” It would be impossible here to mention even the numbers of members 
honored in these and other biographical sketches contained in the various is¬ 
sues of The Triad, since this is a record of the Fraternity as a whole and it must 
confine itself to a consideration of those whose service added some luster to 
the name of Acacia. 

During the same period, death removed several active Acacians from our 
midst. The loss of three, at least, was heavily felt by the chapters to which they 
belonged and to the Fraternity as a whole. R. I. Webber, Illinois , and helper 
in the organizing of the Penn State Chapter, overseer of the construction of the 
Penn State house, died in 1930. Ross Clayton, who had performed a similar 
service for Kansas in securing the finances for its house, a man of of wide ex¬ 
perience and prominent in Masonic circles, died in May 1930. William G. 
Mann, Iowa State , and affiliate of Franklin , National Editor from 1914 to 
1917, and an architect of considerable promise, died January 5, 1930. 

The Triad became in 1930, and for a time in 1931, a forum in which the 
pre-pledging question was debated pro and con through letters written to the 
editor. In the issues from the end of the Conclave in 1929, until the Council 
met in New York in November, 1930, Editor Washington devoted many pages 
of fine print to these letters. Then in the March issue 1931, in the report of the 
National Council meeting for November 29, 1930, occurs the following state¬ 
ment over the name of Secretary Ekblaw, (See The Triad, March 1931, p. 
134) : “Directed Editor Washington to discontinue the practice of publishing 
communications or other matter relating to a change in membership require¬ 
ments.” Unfortunately, the manuscript Minute Book of the Council in Ek- 
blaw’s handwriting does not contain this item for that date. At all events, the 
flood of letters stopped and in their place came some in protest of the alleged 
action of the Council. So the dispute continued down to the very opening of 
the 1931 Conclave. All this matter has been discussed in the chapter on pre¬ 
pledging and has no further place here. 

At that New York Council meeting there was an item of business of great 
importance. On the representations of the Missouri chapter adviser, Charles 
E. Barkshire, the Council, “Agreed to purchase as an investment of the En¬ 
dowment Fund $5,000 of the $10,000 second mortgage bonds of the Missouri 
Chapter house corporation, provided that the said corporation first sell $5,000 
of said bonds.” There were other provisions such as demanding increased 


rental from the Chapter and approval of the bonds by the National Judge Ad¬ 
vocate and the Treasurer. This was an unfortunate time to make such an in¬ 
vestment from the Endowment Fund, even if such an investment could have 
been made on a strictly legal basis in view of the manner in which the Endow¬ 
ment Fund was organized. As it turned out, the bonds were worthless, and what 
restitution was made, if any, is of very recent days. 

It was at this meeting, too, that President Lewis appointed a fact finding 
committee to investigate the conditions in the various chapters with a view 
to presenting that data at the Conclave when the matter of initiation and 
pledging requirements was to be given another thorough airing. That com¬ 
mittee consisted of National Counsellor Jenks, Feay B. Smith, Colorado , Pem¬ 
broke Brown, Illinois , Lloyd Ruppenthal, Kansas , and William S. Dye, Jr., 
Penn State . 

This meeting also saw the Council take over the trusteeship of the Carnegie 
Chapter in the hope of its being able to be rehabilitated. The Chapter struggled 
manfully for another two months, but at the meeting of the Council on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1931, the Council notes that it had accepted the withdrawal with regret. 
In the meantime, North Carolina had also withdrawn on August 1, 1930, and 
had formed a local organization that petitioned for a charter from Phi Kap¬ 
pa Psi. This Fraternity rejected the bid for a charter largely on the grounds that 
such an action would not be in the interest of interfraternity harmony. 

The nineteenth Conclave assembled at Estes Park on September 7, 1931. 
Two days before the Conclave, the Fact Finding Committee met and worked 
over its report. When President Lewis reported to the first session, the greater 
part of his report concerned the question of pre-pledging which was on every¬ 
one’s mind. He pointed out the difficulties under which the chapters were 
laboring and advocated a system of pre-pledging. He also pointed out that the 
district inspection system had been abandoned in favor of a complete investi¬ 
gation by the National Counsellor. These two items, except for routine matters, 
was the burden of his report. 

The sessions of the Conclave were given over almost entirely to the question 
of pledging and initiation requirements. The Conclave resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole to thresh out the subject with the Fact Finding Com¬ 
mittee’s report as the basis for argument. All this has been considered in detail 
in the chapter on pre-pledging. For this place it is only necessary to mention 
that when the Committee of the Whole reported to the Conclave it favored the 
admission of sons of Masons instead of the practice that had been used by 
some of the chapters of pledging non-Masons and holding them over until 
they had taken their degrees in Masonry. The proposal of the committee was 
ultimately adopted and later approved by the chapters. 

The only other items of importance considered beyond the usual wrangles 
over the magazine and endowment and finances, was concerned with alumni 
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and alumni organizations. It was decided, and later approved by the chapters, 
that each chapter should organize its own local alumni chapter and make it 
an integral part of the chapter. The perennial effort to assess national dues 
on all alumni under penalty of forfeiture of membership failed of approval. 

Once again a nominating committee appointed at the opening of the ses¬ 
sions reported a slate of candidates for the offices to be filled at this meeting. 
No further nominations being offered, the vote on the slate was as follows: 

National Secretary: W. Elmer Ekblaw 32, Feay B. Smith 25. On motion 
of Smith, the election was made unanimous for Ekblaw. 

National Judge Advocate: David A. Embury, 50, George C. Ober, 9. 

National Editor: Herschel L. Washington, unopposed. 

Thus the Nineteenth Conclave and the subsequent action of the chapters 
began the legislation that enabled the Fraternity to face the Masonic and the 
Greek letter fraternity world honestly and to compete with university campus 
organizations on nearly equal terms. It only remained for the following “Un¬ 
assembled Conclave” to complete the work begun at Estes Park. Although it 
was somewhat of a wrench to discard the Masonic qualification, it had be¬ 
come either a matter of holding to it and watching chapter after chapter suc¬ 
cumb to a slow and ignominious death or, that which was unthinkable, resort¬ 
ing to subterfuge and false appearances in the pre-pledging scheme. Now 
Acacia could hold up its head and face the fraternity world in as much as it 
had preserved its ideals even though it had cut loose from the source of those 
ideals, the Masonic Fraternity from which it had sprung. 

When The Triad resumed publication after the Conclave, it appeared in 
a somewhat reduced size, forty-eight pages to the issue instead of sixty-four. 
It also resumed the practice of printing chapter letters instead of rewriting 
the information from the chapters in news item form. It also called attention 
to the circular letter issued by the Interfraternity Conference suggesting, on 
account of the depression, a series of economies that fraternities both in their 
national and their local organizations might adopt in order to survive the fi¬ 
nancial stringency that was becoming more and more prevalent in the United 
States. 

In 1932, the revised Ritual recommended by the committee headed by W. S. 
Dye, Jr. was presented to the Council and turned over to the National Secre¬ 
tary to prepare for the printer and to have it printed. The Council also an¬ 
nounced that California and Nebraska which had been under suspension were 
reinstated conditionally. 

Even before this, at the end of the Conclave in 1931, the Council had voted 
to permit those chapters that were in financial straits as a result of the eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the country to admit roomers and boarders into their 
houses merely as means of defraying expenses. 
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While all this was occurring, the Chapter at the University of Chicago dis¬ 
banded. The Chapter had been represented at the Estes Park Conclave and 
had participated in its proceedings. It appears to have survived for at least a 
part of the next year before it dissolved entirely. One of the factors that con¬ 
tributed to its dissolution was its inability to attract undergraduate students, 
largely because it had devoted all its energies to getting graduate students 
who had used the Chapter house almost entirely as a rooming and boarding 
club house. Another factor in its demise was a recent University regulation 
that required all of the fraternities on the campus to turn over to University 
authorities, at stated intervals, all their finances and financial records for the 
payments of all bills and for complete audit. These two situations the Chapter 
could not survive, and so between the 1931 Conclave and the opening of the 
following academic year, the Chapter disbanded. Curiously there is no notation 
of the fact in either the minutes of the National Council nor in any publication 
of the Fraternity. In the October, 1932, issue of The Triad, the Chapter ap¬ 
pears in the list of chapters at the end of the magazine, but in the December 
issue, the Chicago Chapter has disappeared from the list. Only one item is to be 
found concerning the situation. In the letters to the editor in the December 
issue, a letter from a former member of the chapter states, “Since the closing 
of the Chicago Chapter, my interest in Acacia has lessened to such an extent 
that I can no longer spare the money for The Triad.” This is the only notice 
that appeared regarding the loss of the Chapter and in a measure it is revela¬ 
tory. 

With the October issue of The Triad the magazine appeared in an entirely 
new dress and a new format. Up until this time both The Journal and The 
Triad were published in a 6% x 10 inch page. Now the new issue appeared on a 
8y 2 x 10*4 inch page. It still carried on its cover, which varied in color with 
each issue, woodcuts by Mr. Deines. These cuts increased in attractiveness 
with each succeeding number. The pages of the magazine became three col¬ 
umn affairs for the most part although, depending on the nature of the article, 
they varied and became one or two column affairs. It printed articles of in¬ 
terest to collegians as well as to fraternity men, together with plenty of material 
about Acacia and Acacians everywhere. So it was that with special articles and 
pictures of national and local import, The Triad became not only an informa¬ 
tive but also a most attractive magazine. The credit for the change and the 
improvement goes to the Editor Washington, who constantly strove to make 
the publication one of which the Fraternity might boast. 

It is manifestly impossible for us to tell of all the good things that appeared 
in The Triad. In fact our pickings from it must be meager, since our purpose 
is a picture of the Fraternity as it changed or developed from year to year. 
Acknowledging that history is made by individuals and that in the record of 
the history of any organization there are many workers, we, who try to tell 
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the story of these happenings, must perforce pick and choose those items that 
seem to us to be the significant ones, and we must consider only those indi¬ 
viduals, who as we look at the Fraternity in its entirety, seem to have been most 
industrious and able in working for it. 

In the issues for 1932-33 are numerous items about interesting Acacians and 
from the lot there are a few who did much for the Fraternity. While these 
persons were shedding new luster on the Fraternity, the grim reaper with his 
scythe was causing us to transfer a number of our members, who had been of 
great assistence to us here below, to membership in the Chapter Eternal. One 
notices particularly Harry T. Cubberly, whose death on October 8, 1932, de¬ 
prived Franklin of one of its steadying influences. Similarly Joseph J. Sutton, 
Comptroller of the University of Pennsylvania and Treasurer of the Franklin 
Alumni Association who died on June 6, 1932, removed another of Franklin's 
stable members. 

The year showed, however, two state governors who were Acacians: Paul 
V. McNutt, Harvard, who was elected Governor of Indiana; and David 
Sholtz, Yale, who became the Governor of Florida. Hugh Baker, Penn State, 
became president of Massachusetts Agricultural College and Charles A. Sink, 
Michigan, one of the founders, was chosen head of the Michigan School of 
Music. Unfortunately Tracy Peycke, who had been a mainstay at Minnesota 
and a valuable assistant in the Councils of the national organization, was 
obliged to resign his position as adviser at Minnesota because of his change 
of residence to Omaha. On the other hand, Marion H. Huber, who had as¬ 
sisted in organizing the Fellowcraft Club at Cincinnati, and who became a 
charter member of the Chapter at Cincinnati, continued his work for that 
chapter. Not only had his advice and financial aid been of great benefit to the 
Cincinnati Chapter, but he has also taken a prominent part in the affairs of 
the national organization and has served the National Council as National 
Treasurer from 1947 to 1951. Similarly, notice was taken at this time of 
Charles Swindler, who served as delegate to the Conclaves for George Wash¬ 
ington Chapter for a number of years and, who through all the stormy times 
that that Chapter encountered helped to guide it surely and safely. 

In this same year of 1932-33 Cincinnati and George Washington boasted 
of having acquired new and more commodious homes. 

Nationally, new questions were arising to trouble the Fraternity, questions 
that were more far reaching in many respects than the difficulties that came 
as a result of the depression, although one of them at least had some roots in 
that economic situation. The break that had come in pledging and member¬ 
ship requirements in 1931, had brought in its train, as many of the older mem¬ 
bers had foreseen and as many of the younger ones hoped it would, demands 
for a still more liberal regulation regarding membership requirements. In the 
March issue of The Triad, Editor Washington wrote of the pressure that was 
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already being exerted in many quarters to eliminate altogether Masonic re¬ 
quirements for initiation. Along with that cry came also a movement, fathered 
in most cases by those who had fought any changes in requirements, to aban¬ 
don the name Acacia and substitute instead some combination of Greek 
letters. These die-hards argued that, since the Fraternity had abandoned its 
strict Masonic character, the name Acacia was meaningless, and that since 
the new order was to bring the organization in more direct competition with 
the Greeks, it would be well to assume a name that would put it on a better 
competitive basis. These were to be matters that would be fought out later 
but, although both of them were not new by any means, they did arise at this 
time in a more strenuous form than they had appeared at any time before. 

Financially the Fraternity was solvent but by no means opulent. Tied up in 
banks that had closed their doors were funds amounting to $12,944.79 and in 
bonds on loans to Missouri and Oklahoma Chapters $15,000.00. That any¬ 
thing would be realized from any of these sums was problematical at the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1933. 

It will be recalled, that the Council had decided that because of the financial 
condition of the Fraternity, the Conclave scheduled for the fall of 1933 would 
be indefinitely postponed. Matters that seemed urgent had to be decided, and 
rather than take the course that seemed entirely contrary to law and make 
the decisions themselves, the members of the Council decided to hold what 
they called an “Emergency Mail Conclave.” This action, taken by mail vote 
of the Council on August 20, 1933, submitted “to the several chapters of 
Acacia, their Venerable Deans and Chapter Advisers who were to vote as 
delegates of an Emergency Mail Conclave” a group of amendments to the 
Constitution, By-laws, and Code of Procedure. This was in accordance with 
Art. XIV, sec. 5 of the Constitution and it required the chapter officers to 
reply to the appeal for action by September 5. The purpose of the action was 
described in the letter that accompanied the request to effect a change in 
membership requirements because the “National Council feels—that a change 
—is imperative and that it would be suicidal to await the next regular Con¬ 
clave for such action.” The amendments were designed to change Article XVI 
which was concerned with membership so that all restrictions of a Masonic 
character would be removed from that article. When the ballots were counted 
the vote was as follows: 

Amendment removing the percentage basis for Masons and sons of Masons, 
Yes, 57—No, 0. 

Amendment removing Masonic membership for membership in Acacia, 
Yes, 47—No, 10. 

These amendments were thereupon declared to be the law of the Fraternity 
in the October issue of The Triad, because after submission to the “delegates” 
the amendments had been submitted to the chapters who voted in favor of 
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them by a 20 to 7 vote. The present writer concurs heartily with the statement 
of Editor Washington, 

“Thus Acacia, as a strictly Masonic fraternity, passes on to make way 
for the new order. Its passing will be a source of deep regret to every 
member, but those of us who have been studying the trend realized that 
we could no longer struggle on and the hope of building a stronger fra¬ 
ternity on the Masonic foundation gradually faded. 

****** 

“But the Masonic Tradition will live on—Acacia will always main¬ 
tain her high ideals and her worthy objectives.” 

This was indeed the end of an era. A struggle that had persisted for twenty 
years was culminated by this action. It is worth while noting that the chapters 
which opposed the action in the final ballot were four from the East— Harvard, 
Cornell , Franklin , and Venn State , while the other three were from the Middle 
West— Indiana , Iowa , and Purdue. 

Curiously, with the change in the status of the Fraternity, there passed at 
the same time, June 14, 1933, one of the most loved persons ever connected 
in any way with Acacia, Mrs. Eva Goodrich. Mother Goodrich to hundreds 
of Michigan Acacians, had been from the beginning of the Fraternity, the 
house mother of the original Chapter. Her husband, Lewis C. Goodrich, was 
the first honorary member of Acacia and shortly after his death in August, 
1905, Mrs. Goodrich moved into the house to take care of her boys. The present 
writer remembers her as she stood with tears in her eyes as she unveiled the 
bench to the memory of Acacia on the University of Michigan campus on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Fraternity 
on May 11, 1929. No history of Acacia would be complete without a tribute 
to her memory. 

The year 1933-34 began with twenty-eight chapters on the roll. There 
were besides, twenty-three more or less active alumni associations stretching 
from New York and Philadelphia on the east coast to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle on the west coast. Although it is true some chapters had 
disbanded, others that had had difficulties returned to the fold and, even 
though the depression continued, the year began with great hopes in all of 
the chapters that remained. 

Nebraska Chapter, which had had much hard sledding for more than a dec¬ 
ade, was re-established on November 10, 1933. Twelve men were initiated by 
the team from the Kansas Chapter, the same Chapter that had installed Ne¬ 
braska in 1905. Thus, after a suspension period of four years, one of the original 
chapters returned to the fold. National President Lewis and National Editor 
Washington were in attendance at the ceremony. 

The Council on November 21, 1933, took another long contemplated step— 
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the re-establishment of the province system. It was to be put into effect fully 
as soon as the finances of the national organization would permit. A month 
later, on December 29, at Chicago, the Council again met and seems to have 
devoted nearly all its sessions trying to arrange the finances so as to make them 
stretch over the demands that were being made upon them. 

In the December, 1933 issue of The Triad, appeared the first thirty-six 
pages of what has become known as the Pythagoras Manual and later 
simply Pythagoras. After the remainder of the manual had been published in 
the succeeding issue of The Triad, it was reprinted in its entirety as a sixty-six 
page booklet entitled Pythagoras’ Handbook, A Manual for the Pledges of 
Acacia Fraternity. It was issued under the direction and editorship of National 
Editor Washington. It is an excellent piece of work, carefully written and 
printed with numerous illustrations. It is designed to acquaint the pledges 
with the history, the traditions, the ideals of Acacia, to give them information 
about college life and its problems, and to set them on the right track as they 
begin their college and fraternity life. It is the first of such publications of the 
Fraternity. Later editions have been issued in a \/<x by 9*4 inch format in 1940 
and 1948. Still another edition in a 5 by 7 inch booklet was issued in 1952. 
Too many praiseworthy things cannot be said of these publications. In them, 
in addition to the subjects mentioned above, are suggestions for study, hints 
on what is good taste, a brief history of each of the chapters, a record of Acacia 
national officers and a selected list of the members of Acacia who have 
achieved prominence in their respective fields of work. It is a manual that 
should be in the hands of every Acacian—pledge, active, and alumnus. 

In 1934, several events of importance took place: a decision to postpone 
the Conclave scheduled for 1934 because of finances ; a decision to drop nego¬ 
tiations for a merger of Acacia with Delta Sigma Lambda, a matter that had 
been considered for several years; and a movement to re-establish the Iowa 
Chapter that had been under suspension since the beginning of the year. 

There was notice too of the death of one of the earliest initiates of Michi¬ 
gan Chapter, William Lincoln Miggett, who entered the Chapter Eternal on 
March 29, 1933. 

Also on June 15, 1934, Willard W. Ellis, for a number of years the very effi¬ 
cient adviser of Cornell resigned his post. Ill health caused him to do so and 
Acacia lost in him a very capable adviser and Conclave delegate. He was a li¬ 
brarian at Cornell and, in addition, a very prominent Mason. Former National 
Counsellor Neu, who had retired to practice law in Carroll, Iowa, became 
mayor of the city in that year too. Dr. Walter A. Jessup, the president of Iowa 
University, became the head of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance of 
Learning. 

The year 1934 also saw the beginning of a movement that, as the years have 
passed, has gained momentum and has resulted in much good to the Fra- 
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ternity. This was the first regional conference of the chapters in a given geo¬ 
graphical locality. It took place at Lawrence, Kansas, on October 26-28, 1934. 
Although it is the outgrowth of the province system agitation that began in 
1912, the present scheme can be traced directly to National Editor Washing¬ 
ton, who saw in such meetings a method of instilling in the chapters a feeling of 
the oneness of the Fraternity. It was felt that at the same time such meetings 
might give the officers of the chapters concerned an opportunity to profit by 
the experiences of others in matters pretaining to the conduct of fraternity 
affairs. The original group, which called itself merely a regional conference, 
consisted of delegates from the chapters at Kansas, Kansas State, Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A. and M., 1 and Nebraska. Sixteen men, in addition to members 
of the Kansas Chapter, attended. The sessions proved to be an experience 
meeting in which the methods, good and bad, of the several chapters were 
opened for all present to see. It resulted in the drawing up of a set of resolu¬ 
tions for submission to the Fraternity as a whole and in a determination to 
make such gatherings semi-annual affairs, to which should come the Venerable 
Deans, the Secretaries, and the Treasurers of the chapters forming the con¬ 
ference. As a result, a second conference took place on April 6 and 7, 1935 at¬ 
tended by Kansas , Kansas State , Missouri, Colorado and Nebraska. Beyond 
resolutions which declared against any change in the name of the Fraternity 
and others concerned with finances, uniform bookkeeping and relief, this was 
the same sort of meeting as the first. Since these two meetings were so suc¬ 
cessful, the regional conference idea was adopted as a regular procedure by 
the Fraternity as a whole. The conferences were not to come fully into their 
own, however, until after the second World War. 

Meanwhile other affairs were happening that concerned the whole national 
organization. Pembroke Brown, Illinois , resigned as chapter adviser after 
years of excellent service to the Chapter and to the Fraternity. A member of 
the faculty at the University of Illinois, he had been delegate to a number of 
Conclaves, and by his clear and logical thinking had enabled the Conclaves to 
solve many problems. His successor was John Tuthill, also a member of the 
faculty at the University. Just as loyal an Acacian as Pern Brown, he too had 
been one of the mainstays of his Chapter, and when he came to the Conclaves, 
he also soon made his ability felt so that in 1938 he succeeded another great 
Illini, W. Elmer Ekblaw, as National Secretary. 

In September, 1935> at the time of the Conclave, the Council recommended 
and later the Conclave sent to the chapters for approval, the petition of the 
Gauge and Gavel Club of the Washington State College at Pullman, Wash¬ 
ington, but a request of the Sigma Mu Sigma group at Tri-State College to 
be allowed to petition was rejected. 

The Twentieth Conclave, after many delays, assembled at the Medinah 



1 Formerly known as Oklahoma State. 
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Club in Chicago, on September 2, 1935. There were but three absentees. 
Iowa State, not yet fully rehabilitated, sent no delegates, and no adviser ap¬ 
peared for the Ohio State Chapter. It was reported by President Lewis that 
seven chapters had been lost to the national organization. Three, Carnegie, 
North Carolina, and Denver before 1931, and since that date four more had 
succumbed. Of these four, Chicago, Oregon State, and Iowa, were unable to 
support a chapter while Harvard, the fourth of the group, failed because of 
many conditions over which it no longer had any control. Chicago also was 
a victim to a great extent of university action, for the University of Chicago was 
no longer in sympathy with fraternities. Harvard had never been favorably 
disposed to fraternities, and for years Acacia had survived despite this handi¬ 
cap. Besides, both of these universities were places where Acacia drew its 
members mainly from the graduate schools and graduate students on the 
whole are not particularly good fraternity material, especially if their fra¬ 
ternity experience begins at that level. 

There was much debate at the Conclave on the resolution presented by Em¬ 
bury of Columbia, the National Judge Advocate, to change the name from 
Acacia to something else. The resolution, considered in the Committee of the 
Whole, was reported unfavorably to the Conclave. The name remained Acacia. 
Other amendments removing Masonic references from the Constitution, By¬ 
laws, and the Ritual were adopted and approved later by the chapters. The 
question was raised regarding the legality of continuing in office the members 
of the Council who had been chosen in 1931. The Council, which by con¬ 
stitutional provision is the judicial body of the Fraternity, decided that the 
action was legal since no Conclave was held in 1933. The Conclave finally ap¬ 
proved this decision. An attempt to renew the practice of giving alumni as¬ 
sociations representation in the Conclaves was also debated but was not ap¬ 
proved. 

Nominations by the committee appointed for that purpose resulted in the 
following slate: 

President: Robert Lewis, Colorado 

Counsellor: Frank Jenks, Wisconsin; Robert Norris, Michigan 

Norris was elected by a vote of 38 to 15. 

Treasurer: Roy C. Clark, Northwestern; C. Russell Pryce, Michigan. 

Since Pryce withdrew his name, Clark was chosen by acclamation. 

The Conclave also saw the passing from the national scene of two of the 
stalwart Acacians of the twenties the early thirties, Frank Jenks, Wisconsin 
and W. R. Hockenberry, Franklin. Jenks as chapter adviser of his Chapter 
had played a prominent part in the work of the Conclaves in the twenties as 
he had in the conduct of affairs in his Chapter. In 1930 he became the Na¬ 
tional Counsellor and served faithfully in that position, visiting many of the 


chapters and helping them with his sage and kindly advice. Hockenberry, first 
as chapter adviser of Franklin Chapter and later as National Treasurer be¬ 
tween 1926 and 1936, brought to the National Council all the benefits of 
his experience as a Professor of Economics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He served through a difficult time for he had to contend with the effects 
of a depression in business. He was faced with not only a number of bank 
failures which for a time seriously affected the funds of the Fraternity, but 
he was also confronted with the default on the part of some chapters of their 
obligations to the national Acacia treasury. Through it all he steered a steady 
course. At the present writing he is still the chapter adviser of the Franklin 
Chapter whose financial affairs he also handles. 

In Hockenberry’s place at the 1935 Conclave, Roy C. Clark of Northwestern 
was selected. Roy, as we all familiarly know him, was also well qualified for 
the position. Trained and working in financial matters, he brought to the 
position a considerable amount of financial acumen. Added to this, was his 
deep and abiding faith in Acacia. He had been a prime factor in the re¬ 
establishment of Northwestern Chapter and had served some time as its ad¬ 
viser. In this latter position he had attended several Conclaves and was well 
acquainted with the inner workings of the Council and the committees of 
the Fraternity. This position which, if one may anticipate, was but a stepping 
stone for Roy. When the National Office was established for the Fraternity, 
no one was considered for the position of Executive Secretary but Roy Clark. 
In that place he has now served with distinction since January 25, 1947. Not 
only is he most efficient, but he is respected and well liked by the Fraternity as 
a whole. 

In March of 1936, Roy Clark was obliged to resign as chapter adviser of 
Northwestern because of press of outside duties and in his place Walter Kolbe 
was elected. He had been most active in chapter affairs from the time he was 
pledged in 1926 and when he was graduated and went out into the business 
world his interest never flagged. He became a well known figure at the Con¬ 
claves and at the Conclave in 1939 he was chosen National President. His keen 
business sense aided him in piloting the Fraternity safely through the war years 
from 1941 to 1945. He served as president until 1947 when he retired to a 
ranch in Arizona. 

In that same month of March when Kolbe appeared on the national scene, 
Acacia lost from its National Council one of the most outstanding of her sons. 
David A. Embury, Columbia, resigned as Judge Advocate. Dave had been 
one of the real wheel horses not only of his local chapter but of the Fraternity 
as a whole. From the early twenties for more than sixteen years he had taken 
an active part in the activities of the national organization. A leading attorney 
in New York City, he had been of great assistance to the Council even before 
it had a definite legal officer, and to his knowledge of legal affairs can be at¬ 
tributed complete codification and revision of the Constitution, By-laws, and 
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especially the Code of Procedure. When, therefore, the position of Judge 
Advocate was established, Dave was the only one thought of for the place. 
Not only was he the first incumbent in the position, he in reality created the 
position, and to him was referred a number of questions of interpretation that 
resulted in a group of far-reaching opinions on Acacia law and practice. 

In his place was appointed John G. Hervey, Oklahoma. Hervey had been 
initiated into Acacia in 1923 and in 1925 he appeared at the Conclave as the 
active delegate. He had been through the difficult times that his Chapter had 
encountered in the pre-pledging controversy and had aided in getting Okla¬ 
homa back on the track of law and order. He had had a very successful career 
in the University and in the law school and had already occupied responsible 
positions in the law school at Oklahoma and later in Philadelphia, where he 
became Dean of the Law School at Temple University. Later he resigned that 
post to become Dean of the Law School at the University of Oklahoma. Jack 
is a fine, personable individual, a good thinker, and an able speaker. He held 
the position of Judge Advocate for only two years, 1936-38, filling out the un¬ 
expired term of Embury. Then finding that his personal duties required so 
much of his time he decided not to be a candidate for the place and as a result 
of his decision the Conclave decided to abolish the post and in its stead estab¬ 
lished the permanent chairman of the Jurisprudence Committee as the legal 
officer of the Fraternity. 

The Triad for December, 1935, announced that at last the Gauge and Gavel 
Club at Washington State had been approved, granted its charter, and had 
been installed. The club, after a year of development, had begun petitioning 
for a charter in 1926. One after another, obstacles had intervened to prevent 
its installation, although throughout all that time from 1925, it had lived as 
far as it could do so under Acacia regulations. On December 7, its dream 
came true. National Counsellor Jenks with fifteen Washington Chapter as¬ 
sistants, together with Acacia alumni from Chicago , Illinois 3 Minnesota and 
Kansas brought the coveted charter to Pullman, Washington. At the dinner 
that followed the installation, representatives of every Greek letter fraternity 
on the campus and the president of the college as well, Dr. E. O. Holland, 
were present. It was a memorable occasion for the fifteen charter members. 

A movement had been set on foot at recent Conclaves to have the chapters 
create alumni chapters which would be integral parts of the local chapter or¬ 
ganizations. Kansas was the first to effect such an organization. In the fall of 
1935, with Perry W. Shrader, a most loyal Acacian, as president, the Kansas 
Alumni Chapter was formed. This action was soon followed by the organiza¬ 
tion of similar associations in a number of other chapters. The practice has 
done much to bring about a greater degree of co-operation between the actives 
and the alumni. 

Although much of an institution’s history is a story of its members, it is 
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manifestly not possible in a volume of this size to recount all that is interesting 
about all of them. The issues of The Triad in these years of the thirties are 
filled with records of literally hundreds of members of the Fraternity. Such 
names recur from time to time as Dr. Maurice Tanquary, National Treasurer 
in 1908; Walter Williams, who joined the Missouri Chapter when he came 
to the University of Missouri in 1908, as head of the school of journalism, and 
who always displayed great interest in the Fraternity, even though he rose 
to be President of the University; Dr. Charles A. Erdmann, Minnesota's first 
Acacian, delegate to the second Conclave and constant helper of the Chapter 
in Minneapolis; Bob Makovsky, gentle, kindly adviser at Oklahoma, musician, 
and counsellor; Dave Horkmans, whose counsel kept Kansas on an even keel 
in many times of difficulty. 

Although the chapters accepted after the Conclave, the principle of alumni 
chapters, they continued to reject as a money raising expedient the idea of 
compulsory alumni dues. This was announced bv the Council in February 
1936. 

There was also a third regional conference on March 28 and 29, 1936. This 
one took place at Nebraska with fifteen delegates present representing Okla¬ 
homa, Oklahoma A. and M., Kansas, Kansas State, and Nebraska. The usual 
matters of rushing, pledge training, and finances were discussed. There was 
also some discussion of chapter scholarship which had not been too high dur¬ 
ing the depression years. 

In the spring of 1937 the Northwestern Chapter took steps to secure new 
quarters in the Fraternity Quadrangle at Evanston. This project had been a 
pet idea of the Chapter since 1915, when one of its members, Abram W. Harris 
pioneered the idea of grouping fraternities in quadrangles on the University 
campus. 

In April, 1937, the fourth Mid-Western Conference met at Oklahoma. Four 
of the National Officers were present, Washington, Lewis, Hervey, and Norris. 
After the usual discussions and after the training school methods had been 
tried out, the conference voted to suggest that the next Conclave should use 
most of its time for such training school instruction as had been the practice 
at the conferences. It asked also that a model initiation be performed at the 
coming Conclave. 

Shortly before the Conclave met, death claimed one of Acacia’s most promi¬ 
nent members. Dr. Francis W. Shepardson died on August 9, 1937. He had 
been a charter member of the Chicago Chapter, and although a member also 
of Beta Theta Pi, he had done much for Acacia in the days when it was just 
getting established as a real college fraternity. Two years after he became a 
member he was elected to the presidency of Acacia and served in that capacity 
for four years. During the war years he lent his assistance as editor of the Fra¬ 
ternity publications. He was instrumental in making Acacia one of the found¬ 


ing members of the National Interfratemity Conference. After the passage of 
the regulation against dual membership he lost interest, especially since he had 
become president of Beta Theta Pi. Despite this fact, one cannot fail to recog¬ 
nize the debt that Acacia owes to the efforts and the accomplishments of 
Francis W. Shephardson. 

Harry Guyer Leslie, who became a member of the Purdue Chapter in 1908, 
died on December 10, 1937. He had graduated at Purdue in 1905, and had 
studied law at Indiana. He was the fourth initiate of the Purdue Chapter after 
it had been chartered. A native of West Lafayette, Indiana, he had risen from 
humble beginnings through various political positions to be Governor of the 
state of Indiana. At his death he was president of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. With it all, he found time to be helpful to the 
Purdue Chapter on many occasions. 

In this same year Missouri Chapter mourned the loss of Dr. John Pickard. 
He became a member of that Chapter in 1909, and from then on until his death 
on November 25, 1937, he played a prominent part in the affairs of the Chap¬ 
ter. He was the first and only president of the Acacia Building Association and 
it was largely through his efforts that the chapter house was built. A native 
of New Hampshire and graduate of Dartmouth College, he had studied 
abroad acquiring his Ph.D. at the University of Munich. He came to Mis¬ 
souri and soon identified himself with the state, its institutions, and its Masonic 
organizations. As Professor of Classical Archeology and History of Art he was 
an honored member of the faculty of the University of Missouri until he re¬ 
tired as emeritus professor in 1931. 

Meanwhile, the effects of the national economic condition continued to 
plague the chapters. Texas, Syracuse, and Columbia were forced to disband. 
Texas and Syracuse had financial difficulties caused in a large measure by 
their inability to collect the money owed by some members of these chapters. 
Consequently the chapters became delinquent in their payments to the national 
organization as well as to their other creditors. Columbia, on the other hand, 
suffered the consequences of being placed in a large city and of being con¬ 
nected with a university that was not too partial to fraternity organizations. 

Despite these losses, it was decided that the Conclave should meet at Ann 
Arbor as had been planned. Accordingly, the Council convened at the Michi¬ 
gan Union before the Conclave on September 5 in order to study the problems 
that faced the Fraternity. There was nothing new about most of these prob¬ 
lems, but the members of the Council determined to try the same kinds of 
solutions that had been offered but had not been carried out in previous years. 
On September 6, the Conclave itself convened and listened to reports of the of¬ 
ficers. In the evening, the delegates, officers, and visiting members were es¬ 
corted to the Masonic Lodge room where, as had been requested by the Mid- 
Western Conference, a model initiation ceremony was presented by the Penn 
State Chapter, with William S. Dye, III, acting as Venerable Dean, and a 
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pledge of the Nebraska Chapter as the initiate. The next day the delegates 
were taken to Dearborn to see the Henry Ford Museum. Committee meet¬ 
ings and political maneuvering occupied the evening. In the afternoon of 
Wednesday, September 8, a memorial service was held at the Acacia Bench 
on the campus at which Former National President Dye presided and founder 
William Marshall spoke briefly. There were also meetings of the Conclave 
at which certain restrictions were enacted concerning requirements for initia¬ 
tion. Little else in the matter of legislation was accomplished and the Conclave 
adjourned at noon on September 9. 

Before adjournment, election was held for Secretary, Editor and Judge Ad¬ 
vocate, although the Conclave had gone on record as abolishing the last of 
these positions. Herschel Washington was re-elected Editor and John Hervey 
was selected Judge Advocate pending the action of the chapters on the amend¬ 
ment abolishing the office. After nineteen years service in the office, W. Elmer 
Ekblaw was supplanted as National Secretary by a member of his own chap¬ 
ter, John Tuthill, Illinois. The contest for the office was a sharp one and 
some recriminations followed, although the result was not unexpected by 
those who had watched the forces being drawn up for the contest. 

With the election of Tuthill to the post of National Secretary, an era in 
the history of the Fraternity ended. “Ek” had served Acacia since his pledge 
days in 1907. He had attended his first Conclave in 1910, and had had a part 
in the affairs of the national organization from that time onwards except for 
the four years he spent in the Arctic as a member of the Crocker Land expe¬ 
dition. In 1912 and 13 he had been Vice-President, in 1918-1919 he had been 
President, and from 1919 to 1938 he had served as Secretary. During all that 
time he had lived Acacia twenty-four hours a day. His energy, forthrightness, 
and his love for the Fraternity identified him so closely with it that all those 
who came in contact with him appreciated that it was the principal affection 
of his life. Even as Harry Kilmer had organized and held Acacia together in 
the early years of its existence, Ekblaw was its stay and guide in the years of its 
stress and strain, when war and contention threatened to destroy it and when 
economic trials seemed ready to overwhelm it. He was the last of the really old 
fellows to pass out of the national organization. 

The series of amendments relating to the imposition of alumni dues and 
life membership which had been passed by the Conclave were approved later 
by the chapters although six chapters did not cast votes. These votes might 
have made quite a difference in the case of two of the amendments had they 
been cast. As it was, the Council again made a high handed decision in that 
it ruled that two thirds of those chapters voting was sufficient to approve an 
amendment instead of two thirds of all the chapters as provided by the edition, 
of the Constitution then current, (see Constitution, 1938 edition, sec. 1— 
2501). The results were announced by the Council at its meeting on January 
29 and 30, 1938. At the same meeting a division of the chapters into six groups 
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for inspection purposes was announced. Another set of groupings for the pur¬ 
pose of holding district conferences as authorized by the Conclave divided the 
Fraternity into four districts. West, Mid-West, East, and Big Ten. 

Another suggestion for amalgamation with the Square and Compass Fra¬ 
ternity, an organization of Masons in several colleges, was also considered by 
the Council. The proposition was rejected because it had been ascertained 
that sixty per cent of the members of these chapters were also members of 
Greek letter fraternities, since the Square and Compass Fraternity was per¬ 
mitted to accept all Masons on the campuses where they were located. 

During the spring of 1938, the Chapter at Syracuse was revived through the 
combined efforts of Dr. Louis Lindsey and several alumni. Although the Chap¬ 
ter was not able to move directly into a house of its own, it did begin to take 
care of its indebtedness and was on the road to complete recovery. 

Three divisional conferences were held in the spring of 1938. The Mid- 
West group met April 15 and 16 at Columbia, Missouri, as guests of the Mis¬ 
souri Chapter; the Eastern Conference held forth at Ithaca, New York, as 
guests of Cornell; and the Big Ten group assembled at West Lafayette, In¬ 
diana, as guests of the Purdue Chapter. 

The indebtedness that had been hanging over Oklahoma and Missouri as 
a result of their respective house building adventures and the loans that had 
been made to them from the Endowment Fund were put in process of liquida¬ 
tion when the Council met at Columbia, Missouri, on April 15, 1938, in con¬ 
nection with the Mid-West Conference. It was decided that National Coun¬ 
sellor Norris be “authorized to accept from the Oklahoma Chapter Building 
Corporation three per cent (3%) interest on bonds up to August 1, 1938, 
which interest shall be full payment of interest due on that date, provided the 
payment is made on or before August 1, 1938; and to advise the Corporation 
that the future interest will be reduced to 3% provided interest payments 
are made promptly when due. 55 A somewhat similar action was taken in the 
case of the Missouri Chapter when it was “agreed to accept a note from the 
Missouri Alumni Association for $6,000 at 3 % in payment of second mortgage 
bonds and interest on condition that if the Association buys a chapter house, 
it will deliver a note secured by a second mortgage on the property at 3%.” 
In return for this action in the case of the Missouri Chapter it was agreed to 
lift the suspension of the Chapter when and if the Association signed the agree¬ 
ment suggested by the Council. In this manner the Council went on record 
to assist the heavily burdened chapters to get in the clear because the collapse 
of the early thirties had affected them in much the same manner as it had 
affected many other property investors throughout the nation. 

Once again the Chapter at George Washington was in difficulty. The story 
came to light on the evening of April 3, 1938, when former National Presi¬ 
dent Dye, on his way through Washington, happened to call at the chapter 
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house. He found, to quote from his diary, that he “had dropped in on a meet¬ 
ing designed to have the Chapter give up its Acacia charter. Pierson was the 
prime mover. He hoped, he said, that after a short period as a local, they 
would be able to join one of the better Greek organizations.” It appeared 
that the scheme was to turn over the property to a group of alumni in favor 
of such a move, and to outlaw the few loyal members. Much of the contro¬ 
versy stemmed from a defeated attempt to change the name of the Fraternity 
at the last Conclave to a Greek letter name. The attempt to rush through the 
scheme at this April meeting failed and the Chapter was suspended. Then 
there were wholesale resignations tendered to the National Council that had 
been notified of the trouble at George Washington. At the Council meeting 
on the fifteenth of April, the Council voted to instruct the National Secretary 
“to notify John K. Pickens that the resignations tendered by the active chapter 
and some alumni members of George Washington Chapter were not legal 
according to the by-law of the Fraternity.” At the same time, the funds of 
the Chapter were entrusted to the care of H. B. Teegarden, who had been act¬ 
ing for the interests of the National Fraternity in the whole matter. He was also 
authorized to cite for misconduct “under Art. I, sec. 2, of the Code of Pro¬ 
cedure, such members of the George Washington Chapter, active or alumnus, 
... as you may find warranted on the basis of your investigation, to hear 
such members in their own defense, and to report to the National Council 
for its further action in the premises your findings upon the evidence for 
and against such charges. Your committee is authorized to prescribe such pro¬ 
cedure as it may find suitable for the purpose.” (Council Minutes) 

On the basis of this charge, the committee, consisting of Teegarden, Co¬ 
lumbia, former National President Dye, Penn State, and Francis H. Case, 
Northwestern, and representative in Congress from South Dakota, met at 
the George Washington Chapter house on the afternoon of April 23. None 
of the active members appeared except Williams, recently elected V.D., al¬ 
though John Pickens, Theodore Pickens and several other alumni appeared. 
The discussion continued for three hours with complaints and charges that were 
proved to be fallacious and that caused the complainants constantly to shift 
ground. The committee was not satisfied and it left, with the orders to Tee¬ 
garden to have a typed transcript of the complaints and testimony provided 
for the National Council. As a result, the Council approved the removal from 
the house, and later from the Fraternity by expulsion, of eighteen members and 
alumni. This house cleaning having been effected. The Chapter was enabled 
to begin operations again. As a result of the removal from the house of the 
trouble-makers, the suspension was lifted and the Chapter was permitted to 
resume operations in the fall after President Lewis had inspected it and ap¬ 
proved its reorganization. Eighteen active and alumni members were expelled 
and seventeen others who took sides with the trouble-makers were permitted 
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to resign. This was the second situation in that Chapter that had to be handled 
firmly. 

Beginning in March of 1939, regional conferences were held in five places: 
at the chapter houses of Nebraska, Indiana, Northwestern, Kansas, and Penn 
State. The opening months of the year also saw the publication of a manual 
for chapter advisers, a small book that sought to establish among the advisers 
a greater knowledge of their duties and to inspire them to be more helpful 
to the chapters. Similarly in May, a revised chapter manual was issued. All 
of these, conferences and manuals alike, were designed to bring about a greater 
zeal for and more solidarity in the Fraternity. Already Acacia had built up a 
worthy if somewhat stormy history and there existed a set of ideals in the Fra¬ 
ternity well worthy emulating. The inculcation of these ideals, combined with 
a knowledge of Acacia history and accomplishments, were the reasons for the 
publication of the manuals. 

Only one chapter had been added since 1925. Consequently talk of expan¬ 
sion began to take much of the time of the Council, but it was decided to 
leave any complete discussion of the matter until the Conclave met at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on September 29, 1939. At that time, a committee that had been 
appointed to consider the question offered a number of possible places as 
likely sites for new chapters, but no definite action was taken on any of them. 
There was much consideration at the Conclave on chapter indebtedness for 
seven chapters were greatly in arrears. Each of these chapters was obliged 
to enter into definite agreements with the Council to liquidate their debts at 
the earliest moment. To aid in accomplishing this end, the adviser of each 
delinquent chapter was asked to sign the agreement as an evidence that he 
would endeavor to see to it that the agreements were carried out. 

Taken all in all, the Madison Conclave was somewhat different from any 
of those that had preceded it. Long drawn out debates were barred. Although 
there was no attempt made to prevent the discussions of questions of im¬ 
portance which were presented by the delegates, an agreement was made to 
limit debate on each item strictly to a half hour. Speeches were also limited in 
order to give every question a complete airing. A resolution was adopted for 
the preparation of a history of the Fraternity—which project was never carried 
out until this present attempt—although a committee consisting of Clark, Dye, 
Ekblaw, Marshall, and Sink was named. Regional conferences were also com¬ 
mended and their continuance was heartily approved. 

The old habit of amending the Constitution persisted and a half dozen 
amendments were enacted and sent to the chapters. Four of them were of 
some importance: a. badges must be purchased and paid for before initiation; 
b. the Venerable Dean of each chapter was to be the delegate to future Con¬ 
claves; c. chapter advisers were to be elected biennially ; and d. the alumni 
dues were to be collected by the National Secretary. 
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When the elections were held, Walter Kolbe, Northwestern, one of the most 
energetic workers in the re-establishment of that Chapter, was selected as 
National President. J. Arthur Thompson, charter member of Denver, attend¬ 
ant at every Conclave since his initiation, assiduous correspondent for The 
Triad, became National Counsellor. Willard Knapp, an early member of 
Purdue, Professor of Structural Engineering, and during World War I, Cap¬ 
tain of Engineers, became Treasurer. 

After the Conclave there was much news of the chapters. Colorado was pre¬ 
paring to build a new house, Washington State had already acquired one. At 
Indiana a new home was in process of construction, and before March of 1940, 
it had been occupied. Wisconsin had disbanded and had lost its home, but 
through the efforts of the Council and some of the alumni, a reorganization 
had taken place on September 24, 1939, and early in October, the new group 
had been initiated and new officers had been installed by Roy Clark and 
President elect Kolbe. Wisconsin again took its place in the Fraternity. 

With the Conclave of 1939, another phase of the history of Acacia ended. 
What followed must be considered in the light of World War II, for that 
conflict affected the whole life of the nation. Lasting longer than the first 
world war, it drew heavily on all the resources we possessed. If the first war of 
the nations disrupted colleges and their student bodies, the second one devas¬ 
tated them. If, as parts of college communities, fraternities were obliged to 
curtail their activities in 1918, they were obliged to abandon them altogether 
when the full impact of the conflict came to the United States. Coming as it 
did on the heels of a period of economic strain, most of the chapter houses 
of all fraternities were obliged either to shut their doors entirely or to hand 
them over to the army, navy, or air force for use as barracks for young men 
in training for these branches of the military service. Where it was possible 
to keep a house in use, in many cases the remnants of two or three fraternities 
combined to supply living and boarding facilities for those men who had not 
yet been called in one or the other of the services. 

Although the United States did not enter the conflict actively until after 
December, 1941, the effect of the war in Europe that had begun two years 
earlier, began to be felt as early as the latter part of 1939. That the nation 
would be drawn into the fighting, if it continued for any length of time was a 
foregone conclusion. As early as 1939, the President of the United States had 
called for greater naval strength, and on September 14, 1940, the first peace 
time draft law, called selective service, was enacted. These actions, coupled 
with the secondary depression of 1937, had already seriously affected the col¬ 
leges and universities and had disrupted fraternity life. So it is not exaggerat¬ 
ing the matter to say that by 1939, at the latest, an era had ended. That this 
was the case in the Acacia Fraternity will appear in the following pages. 
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War Years Once More 

It has been indicated in the paragraphs at the end of the last chapter that 
a period of deterioration in fraternity life had begun with the closing days of 
the thirties. This sag in the life of Acacia was to continue for a half dozen 
years, although a valiant struggle to prevent complete collapse marked the 
work of those in authority in the Council. For their efforts, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on them. 

When the Council met at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on February 9 and 
10, 1940, the council minutes disclose that much time was consumed discuss¬ 
ing conditions in the various chapters, conditions that do not always appear 
in the letters sent to The Triad by the chapter correspondents. Washington 
Chapter was still greatly in debt and the Council felt it necessary to appeal 
to the holder of the mortgage against the Chapter for an extension of time. 
California, Kansas State, and Missouri were undermanned and unable ap¬ 
parently to meet the demands of their creditors and of the national organiza¬ 
tion. Wisconsin was hunting more satisfactory quarters, and Ohio State had 
not been living up to its agreements with the Council as they had been made 
at the time of the Conclave. In addition to these conditions, Iowa had become 
dormant. 

With this condition existing the need for expansion of the Fraternity into 
other universities seemed to be demanded by some of the Council. As a result 
it was suggested that Wyoming, New Hampshire, and Southern California 
seemed to be fertile fields for expansion. It was agreed in addition that efforts 
should be made to re-establish the chapters at Carnegie, Oregon State, Texas, 
and Denver. It was also decided that Michigan State, Montana, Idaho, and 
Massachusetts State should be examined carefully as probable sites for colonies- 

Although the tension nationally was growing as a result of the war in Europe 
the leaders of the Fraternity did not seem to sense how seriously it might affect 
Acacia for they went ahead with the preparations for a Conclave in 1941. 
They also provided for the publication of a new edition of the Manual. 

The Manual appeared in an entirely new format. It was a book 4% x 9*4 
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inches. It contained 126 pages and was designed as the foreword announced 
to provide each pledge with: 

“a concise and brief history of the fraternity, interesting facts con¬ 
cerning the chapters at present, general information regarding the fun¬ 
damental ideals and principles of the Fraternity and helpful suggestions 
with regard to many matters of deep concern to college men.” 

The material it contained was the work of a number of Acacians, but the 
arrangement and writing of much of it was the work of National Editor 
Washington. As a result, it showed the meticulous care that had characterized 
all his work in the publications of the Fraternity. Unlike its predecessors in the 
group of manuals, it bore the distinctively Acacia name Pythagoras. Under 
this name it has already, at this writing, entered in its third edition. Each 
of these editions, while containing essentially the same material as its pred¬ 
ecessors, is distinctive in that it has added the historical facts that had 
occurred since the previous edition was published. The second issue came in 
1948 and differed in the color of the binding. This was in a yellow binding 
whereas the first had been in black. The third issue, grown to 182 pages, kept 
the yellow cover but the page size was reduced to 5x7 inches and the whole 
book had been reset. Although the editor of this issue is not named on the 
title page, the work was done in the central office under the direction of 
Executive Secretary Roy Clark, Editor Edgar Kelly, and Traveling Secretary 
George Croyle. 

The year 1941 was a year of warnings and alarms. An American freighter 
had been torpedoed on May 21 and on the same day President Roosevelt 
had proclaimed “an unlimited state of national emergency” an act that sup¬ 
plemented “a limited emergency” proclamation of September 8, 1939. On 
July 7, at the request of the government of Iceland, American marines oc¬ 
cupied that island. On August 14, the British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, and President Roosevelt met at sea and proclaimed what is known 
as the Atlantic Charter. At the same time, the United States was maintaining 
what can only be described as a one-sided sort of neutrality in the European 
conflict. 

Although these conditions existed, the Twenty-third Conclave met at Cary 
Hall, on the Purdue University Campus on August 25 for a four day session 
that was to be devoted mainly to a training session for officers of the Fra¬ 
ternity. This was the first time that most of the sessions of a Conclave had 
been devoted to a training program. Subjects of interest and importance to 
fraternities and especially to Acacians were discussed in open forums and 
instruction was supplied for those who were novices in the world of fraternity 
administration. 

The time that was devoted to legislation was brief but several items of im¬ 
portance were agreed upon. A life subscription plan was adopted whereby 
each active member at the time of his initiation should pay for life subscription 
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CONCLAVE SCENES OF 1941 


Meeting on the Purdue Campus, this was the last Conclave held prior to World War II. 
(Above, left to right) National Treasurer Willard Knapp, National Counsellor J. Arthur 
Thompson, Traveling Secretary Jack Erwin, National President Walter Folbe, National 
Editor Washington, and National Secretary Jack Tuthill. (Below) The assembled dele¬ 
gates and officers of the 1941 Conclave. 
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to The Triad. This was not a new idea, as it had been advocated by T. 
Hawley Tapping in 1920 when he was Editor of the magazine, and although 
it had been frequently proposed after that, it had on those occasions failed 
of adoption. 

It was also determined that the training school idea was worthy of con¬ 
tinuation at future Conclaves. 

Amendments to the Constitution provided that membership in Acacia was 
a perpetual matter and that only by death or expulsion could a member sever 
his obligations to the Fraternity. This was done to prevent resignations under 
circumstances like those that had developed at George Washington in 1938. 
Another amendment provided for the stopping of the initiation of a pledge 
at any time if one-third of the chapters objected to his initiation. 

Quite as important as these amendments and more far-reaching in its 
effect on the Fraternity as a whole was the establishment by resolution of a 
central office for the Fraternity with an Executive Secretary and a Traveling 
Secretary. This had the effect of eliminating all salaries to National Officers, 
since the resolution also provided for the publication of the mazagine as part 
of the duty of this office. The preliminary steps to this change had already 
taken place. John Colby Erwin, Northwestern , had been appointed the first 
traveling secretary when the Council had met at Illinois on March 14, 1941. 
On February 7, 1942, at a Council meeting at the Union League Club in 
Chicago, in accordance with the action taken at the Conclave, the central 
office was officially set up with Erwin’s being promoted to the office of Exe¬ 
cutive Secretary. With these actions taken, the position of National Secretary, 
and, somewhat later, that of National Editor became merely nominal offices 
with the National Editor becoming an advisory officer. All The Triad material 
under the new arrangement was now to be assembled and edited from the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

It is important to point out here that the change was not as a result of 
constitutional amendment but that it was accomplished by a resolution that 
had the effect of putting the scheme on trial since the situation it created might 
be changed by a succeeding Conclave by a mere majority of those present and 
voting. This is to be said for the change that, during the period of war 
and recovery from war that succeeded, the creation of the office had been 
of great benefit to the whole Fraternity. On the other hand, this also must be 
said, that it has had a tendency to make the officers mere figureheads and their 
designations mere window dressing except in so far as in their combined of¬ 
fices as National Council they still comprise the judicial body of the Fraternity. 
Certain administrative duties also remain as part of the Council’s duties. 

On March 1, 1942, the office of the Fraternity was at 7001 North Clark 
Street in Chicago where Erwin set up his headquarters. On May 15, Mrs. 
Edith A. May also was installed there as office manager. In 1943 Erwin was 
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simply Editor of The Triad and the office of Executive Secretary is not listed. 
On January 25, 1947, the Council selected Roy C. Clark, who had been Na¬ 
tional Treasurer from 1936 to 1940, to be Executive Secretary. The office was 
moved then to 7530 Sheridan Road, Chicago, where it remained until 1950 
when it moved to its present location, 1569 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

While all these changes were taking place, there were changes in the editorial 
office of The Triad. John Erwin served in the capacity of Editor and Executive 
Secretary during 1942 and 1943. When Herschel Washington retired from 
active editorship in 1943, after fifteen years of service, Erwin became editor 
in fact although Washington was listed as the National Editor, a position he 
held until 1949. A succession of editors connected with the central office did 
the actual work of preparing the magazine. These were in turn, Erwin from 
1942 to 1947, William D. Ross, from 1947 to 1952, and Edgar R. Kelly, 1952. 

The elections at the end of the Twenty-third Conclave resulted in the selec¬ 
tion of Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., Franklin , as National Counsellor, since J. Ar¬ 
thur Thompson found that he could no longer do justice to the position, on 
account of his own personal affairs. Tobias was at the time headmaster of 
Perkiomen School. He had held a number of positions of prominence and had 
secured many scholastic honors. 

For the position of National Secretary, Cecil H. Brite, Oklahoma , was 
chosen. He had been prominent and quite helpful in the affairs of the Chapter 
at Norman and had taken an active part in the National Fraternity. At the time 
of his selection for the post he was Director of Publications at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Shortly after the Conclave, the Interfraternity Conference honored former 
Judge Advocate of Acacia, David A. Embury, and through him Acacia, by 
making him a member of the Executive Committee of that body. 

Although the country was not yet officially engaged in the war before De¬ 
cember 1941, there were already a number of college men in one or the other 
of the armed services. The October 1941 issue of The Triad lists seventy who 
had been reported to the editor, although a perusal of the other pages of the 
issue, especially the chapter letters, leaves no doubt that this is but a fraction 
of those actually in service. 

When the Council met on February 7 and 8, 1942, at the Union League 
Club in Chicago, war had already been declared by the United States, and 
efforts were made to put the chapters and the Fraternity on a wartime basis. 
Provisions for taking into the Council’s keeping charters that might have to be 
surrendered temporarily were completed and chapters were allowed to con¬ 
tinue on a restricted basis or to combine for board and lodging with chapters 
of other fraternities until the crisis passed. Permissions were also granted for 
the acceptance for room and board of non-members in order to care for ex¬ 


penses. It was also evident that it might be necessary for some of the chapters 
to give over their buildings for military purposes and this was made part of 
the permissions granted for wartime purposes. 

By the time the March issue of The Triad appeared, war was upon the na¬ 
tion in full force. Our fleet had been practically destroyed by the Japanese 
attack on the installations at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii on December 7, 1941, 
and before the end of the month, Manila in the Philippines had been infested 
by the Japanese. It was in this latter place that Acacia suffered her first cas¬ 
ualty. Lieutenant L. W. Johnson, Colorado , a member of the Air Force, was 
reported killed in action. The Chapter letters appearing in The Triad are 
filled with the names of men already in uniform and two pages of the issue are 
devoted to a partial listing of others. In this partial fits are 176 names. 

Before the end of the college year only 19 of the 25 chapters sent letters 
to the magazine about chapter events and the number of listings of Acacians 
in service grew rapidly. 

With the opening of the 1 §42-43 college year more chapters were reported 
inactive— Oklahoma A&M , Kansas , Indiana and Nebraska was experiencing 
difficulty in successful operation. Again the numbers of men reported in serv¬ 
ice increased markedly. The Triad was filled with war news and rumors of all 
sorts. There was much written about ideals, both national and fraternal. The 
issue of October, 1942, contained a long account of the sufferings of J. B. 
Powell, Missouri , 1908, who had been interned in China by the Japanese for 
a year. He had been taken while pursuing his job as managing director of the 
China Press in 1941. He had been returned but recently, in serious physical 
condition, on the steamer Gripsholm in August, 1942. 

The end of the year 1942 also brought out The Triad in a new cover. Rough 
paper gave way to calendared covers and the wood cuts and wood engravings 
of E. Hubert Deines that had been one of the distinguishing features of each 
former issue were replaced by half-tone pictures culled from various sources. 
This change no doubt was the result of the withdrawal from active editing 
on the part of National Editor Washington. 

Although Washington continued to be listed as National Editor, the actual 
work of preparing the magazine was carried on mainly in the Central Office, 
and Washington’s name along with those of Cecil H. Haas and Luther G. 
Andrews was carried as an associate editor. Even though Washington’s work 
has been referred to several times in the preceding pages his termination of 
the editorship should not pass without a final word of the nature of his work 
for The Triad. He really did many valuable things for the magazine. For ex¬ 
ample there was an abundance of illustrations always, some of them drawn 
especially for particular occasions, by Mr. Deines and others carefully selected 
for various occasions. There was, too, a wide variety of materials used at all 
times. Articles on travel, on great men, reprints of literary masterpieces or 
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HERSCHEL L. WASHINGTON 

Kansas Chapter 

National Editor, 1928-1949; Chairman of the Jurisprudence Committee, 1949- 
Brother Washington has served as a National Officer longer than any other person in Acacia’s 
history. During his editorship the size of the magazine was changed, and many other sweeping 
changes were made that are still reflected in the present publication. 
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excerpts from them, condensation of chapter letters, pages of personal chat 
about Acacians, editorials expressing the opinions of the editor, news of the 
fraternity world, and quotable bits from the great and the near great were 
some of the materials that were used. Through it all, Washington displayed a 
keen appreciation of good writing and good humor, besides showing himself 
a master of diction and good style. A history of Acacia would be lacking in 
completeness without a tribute to Herschel L. Washington for his work in mak¬ 
ing The Triad an outstanding example of what is best in fraternity publica¬ 
tions. 

“Jack” Erwin, who succeeded Washington, had written a number of articles 
for The Triad and when the time came to make the change in the active 
editorship he was the logical candidate for the place. After his appointment, 
this energetic and efficient son of Northwestern carried on the editing during 
the difficult era of war in a most commendable manner so that the magazine 
was a worthy continuation of those issued by his very efficient predecessors. 

The December Triad in 1943 headlined the loss of Lieutenant Robert W. 
Kittredge, a naval officer, graduate of Northwestern, who met his death in 
action in the Solomon Islands. This was the first Acacian killed in the war. 
Although Lt. Johnson, Colorado , had previously been reported as dead, it was 
later learned that he had been wounded and was being held as a prisoner of 
war by the Japanese. 

There was also notice of the decease of the another of the founders in 1943. 
Ralph B. Scatterday, a prominent Idaho lawyer, died at his home in Cald¬ 
well, Idaho, on February 16, after an illness of several months. He became the 
fifth of the founders to enter the Chapter Eternal. 

On the brighter side of the picture, accounts reaching the central office 
told of the experiences of Lloyd H. Ruppenthal, later to become National 
President, but even at this time well known to Conclave personnel for he had 
attended a number of these meetings since his initiation by the Kansas Chap¬ 
ter. Entering military service after having served as senator in the Kansas 
legislature, he was a colonel in the Air Force and was in Africa, and later in 
the China, Burma, India theater of war. After the war he returned to his law 
practice and to the politics of his native state. 

War conditions in the colleges and universities and in the financial struc¬ 
ture of the Fraternity caused the cancellation of the Conclave set for the fall of 
1943, and the Council continued with the help of the central office to ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the organization. By the time that the month of May, 
1943, arrived, only fifteen of the chapters were making ^ny pretence of operat¬ 
ing and some of them were continuing their work on a much reduced basis. 
The news of the Fraternity, therefore, is largely the news of men in service and 
of the struggles of some of the chapters to keep alive. That they did so is a 
tribute to the devotion of those who were left behind, 225, and to the zeal that 
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WILLAKD A. KNAPP 

Purdue Chapter 
National Treasurer, 1940-1947 
Brother Knapp has long been a staunch 
supporter of the national organization, 
and he has also served over twenty years 
as Chapter Adviser of the Purdue Chap¬ 
ter. (left) 


JOHN KLINE TUTHILL 

Illinois Chapter 
National Secretary, 1938-1942 
A strong backer of the National Frater¬ 
nity, he also served as adviser to the 
Illinois Chapter for over 25 years. It was 
Brother Tuthill who started the alumni 
dues program, and the first to put into 
operation a compulsory TRIAD life sub¬ 
scription plan, (right) 
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had been inculcated in all of the members, active and alumni, by their affec¬ 
tion for Acacia. 

As the conflict continued the names of those in active service in the armed 
forces grew rapidly. As listed in The Triad, the list grew from a page and a 
half of 170 names in 1941 to nine pages of three columns each in 1945, and it 
becomes increasingly evident that these listings do not name all those who en¬ 
gaged in the war. In the fall of 1945, the compilation, which, because the data 
is not available, does not include the chapters that had been disbanded at Yale y 
North Carolina , Iowa , Stanford , Chicago , Oregon , and Oregon State , in¬ 
cluded 1402 engaged in the armed forces, with forty-five casualties. Undoubt¬ 
edly there were others, but at this writing their names and records are not 
available. The distribution of those in service by chapters follows. The first 
number after the chapter name refers to the number enlisted, the second to 
the casualties reported. 


CHAPTER 

IN SERVICE 

KILLED 

California 

65 

5 

Carnegie 

1 


Cincinnati 

87 

3 

Colorado 

44 

1 

Columbia 

3 


Cornell 

75 

3 

Denver 

1 


Franklin 

14 


Geo. Washington 


2 

Harvard 

4 


Illinois 

128 

2 

Indiana 

98 

2 

Iowa State 

33 


Kansas 

38 


Kansas State 

19 

1 

Michigan 

49 

2 

Minnesota 

75 

2 

Missouri 

39 

1 

Nebraska 

25 

1 

Northwestern 

97 

3 

Ohio State 


3 

Oklahoma 

46 

4 

Oklahoma A&M 


cl 

Penn State 

42 

1 

Purdue 

132 

3 

Syracuse 

47 

6 

Texas 

4 
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CHAPTER 
W ashington 
Washington State 
Wisconsin 


IN SERVICE KILLED 

339 

46 1 

38 1 


The casualty list contains not only those that were killed in action but also 
those who died in the service, the missing, and those who died in prison camps. 
These honored Acacians are listed in the Honor Roll compiled in 1946 and 
are as follows. 


Robert Carl Anderson 
California 

Robert Phelps Davidson 
California 

Philip Henry Farley 
California 

Bernard Charles Jensen 
California 

Irving Washington Lindlahr 
California 

Earl Rexford Boyd 
Cincinnati 

Stephen Rudolf Kirch 
Cincinnati 

Charles William Schreiber 
Cincinnati 

Roy Bradley Lewis 
Colorado 

Wendell Clark Johnson 
Cornell 

Raymond Albert Lull 
Cornell 

Carl August Osberg 
Cornell 

Millard MacDonald Bennett v 
George Washington 

Leonard Durwell Peterson 
George Washington 

Ross Barton Lemmon, Jr. 
Illinois 

James Garnel Pearson 
Illinois 


William Clinton Blackledge 
Indiana 

Howard Allen Larkin 
Indiana 

Jerald Garman Porter 
Kansas State 

Wilford Harry Brown 
Michigan 

John Frederick Munn 
Michigan 

Gordon Adolph Lundin 
Minnesota 

Harold Allen Pohtilla 
Minnesota 

Chester Julius Peters 
Missouri 

Keith Graham Van Neste 
Nebraska 

James Rowe Cleland 
Northwestern 

Robert William Kittredge 
Northwestern 

Robert Thomas Laechle 
Northwestern 

William Judson Bowen 
Ohio State 

Floyd Franklin Craft 
Ohio State 

Robert Denton Humbert 
Ohio State 

Billy Edward Carson 
Oklahoma 

Henry Martin Doughty 
Oklahoma 
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J. B. Long 
Oklahoma 

Glenn Ewing Weesner 
Oklahoma 

Paris Edgar Perswell 
Oklahoma A&M 

John Franklin Ennis 
Penn State 

Philip Melvin Smith 
Penn State 

Lane Amidon Bookwalter 
Purdue 

Carl Louis Hansing 
Purdue 

Henry Fred Wright 
Purdue 


Clinton Richard Bartlett 
Syracuse 

Clifford Vincent Deibler 
Syracuse 

Myles Wendell Esmay 
Syracuse 

Arthur Deane Gutman 
Syracuse 

Leslie Edgar Hoffman, Jr. 
Syracuse 

Gilford Edwin Pierce 
Syracuse 

George William Reymore 
Washington State 

Gordon Robert Myers 
Wisconsin 


To detail here the story of the struggles and the heroes of the separate 
chapters would be to write a history of those chapters, something that is not 
contemplated in this account of Acacia. One may summarize, however, since 
what the summary contains applies to most of the chapters. Some chapters 
disbanded, some doubled up with other fraternities, and most of them handed 
their quarters over to the army, navy, or air force for use as barracks for the 
officer school candidates housed and taught at the various universities. In 
these latter instances, most of the houses were released by the government 
almost immediately upon the ending of the war. Some, however, were held for 
another semester and some were used even for candidates for various women’s 
services. 

Gradually, the chapters recovered. The years immediately following are 
years of reactivation and rehabilitation of these shattered groups, the story of 
re-possession of their properties and, in addition, the acquisition of new chap¬ 
ters. With these matters the remainder of the history is concerned. It is really 
a story of the building of an almost new fraternity but one that still maintains 
the old landmarks and still clings to the ideals of the founders. 
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Post War Again 

When the fall came in 1945, Illinois was back on its feet; Iowa State was 
beginning to get reorganized; Penn State, although the house was still a bar¬ 
racks, started to gather material for pledging; George Washington’s future 
still looked uncertain because it was without a house, but it still desired to re¬ 
sume active status. In 1946, Illinois was in full swing; Iowa State was progress¬ 
ing rapidly; Kansas State began operating in the fall of that year. Minnesota 
was back on a pre-war level, and after three years Ohio State had again be¬ 
come active. Syracuse , however, had not yet been able to pull itself together. 
Franklin , Michigan , Oklahoma and Washington had all become active by 
the spring of 1946. 

“Jack” Erwin, who had held the editor’s job with distinction through the 
war years, resigned his position to accept a position with the Extension Di¬ 
vision of the Northwestern Alumni Association, and William D. Ross became 
the editor in his place. Charles W. Jarrett, Indiana , was added to the central 
office staff as a traveling secretary. 

In addition to all this, conditions seemed to be improved to such an extent 
that the National Council arranged for a Conclave for late August. This would 
be the first Conclave for five years and it would be a testing of the stamina 
and the strength of the Fraternity. Accordingly, from August 28 to 31, 1946, 
the Twenty-fourth National Conclave assembled in Throne Hall on the Chi¬ 
cago Campus of Northwestern University. 

The meeting was largely routine, with a training school for officers occupy¬ 
ing most of the time. Here was an opportunity for the officers of the national 
organization to build a firm basis for the future of the Fraternity and to see 
that its essential characteristics were preserved. In general, these ends were 
accomplished, for the chapters began to prosper and new chapters were soon 
in the making. Only one important change was made in the fundamental law 
and that provided that affiliated members, previously not eligible to hold 
office in the chapter with which they had affiliated, were now granted that 
privilege. The officers selected to fill the places of those whose terms expired 
resulted in the choice of Lloyd Ruppenthal, Kansas , as President; Ray C. 
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Thomas, Indiana , as Counsellor, and Marion H. Huber, Cincinnati , as Treas¬ 
urer. Of these, Ruppenthal has already been considered with respect to quali¬ 
fications for the position. Ray Thomas, prominent attorney and interested 
helper of the Indiana Chapter had had many contacts with the business world 
and was particularly concerned as far as the Fraternity was concerned with 
the betterment of the living conditions in the chapters. He proved to be a 
most energetic and valuable Counsellor. Marion Huber, who had been chapter 
adviser and the financial adviser of the Cincinnati Chapter since 1939, had 
since his initiation into that Chapter been an interested member. Living at 
the chapter house while he taught chemistry at the Hughes High School in 
Cincinnati, he had been able to get the point of view of the undergraduate 
fraternity man. He, therefore, was in an admirable position to give advice in 
the Council on those things that particularly interested students. Recently he 
has given up teaching because of his interests in import-export enterprises. 

The retirement of Kolbe as National President at the 1946 Conclave came 
as no surprise to those who had worked with him, for he had long been a pro¬ 
ponent of limiting the terms of National Officers. The years in which Kolbe 
directed the affairs of the Fraternity were among the most critical of its exist¬ 
ence. Little of the spectacular was in evidence during this period, but during 
the war years the Fraternity was held together; operational expenses were 
drastically cut, and interest of the actives in service was maintained through 
world wide circulation of The Triad. All the while, preparations were being 
made for reactivation of the chapters as soon as war should cease and an active 
program for future expansion laid out. 

Only those who worked most closely with Walter realize the vast amount 
of work he took care of personally or the breadth of his plans for the future 
of Acacia. It was he who put into effect the central office set-up with an em¬ 
ployed staff. One of the greatest of his accomplishments was bringing to con¬ 
summation of the establishment of a compulsory life subscription to The Triad 
on the part of each initiate. It has been heretofore brought out that this had 
been a goal of the Councils for many years. Conclave after Conclave would 
approve the Constitutional Amendment submitted for this purpose and each 
time the chapters consistently voted down the amendment on the referendum 
vote. Kolbe advanced the idea that an amendment to the By-Laws was all the 
action needed by the Conclave. This was easily secured at the Purdue Con¬ 
clave in 1941, and since a referendum was not necessary, the action became 
law at once, and thus The Triad Endowment Fund became a reality. The 
comparatively rapid accumulation of funds has brought noteworthy strength 
to the financial position of the Fraternity. 

As a part of the perfecting of the central office organization, Kolbe enlisted 
the aid of a classmate of his, John H. Walker, also of Northwestern, who set 
up the present accounting system, a project long needed to adequately reflect 
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Northwestern Chapter 
National President, 1940-1947 

The father of Acacia’s central office system, and the man who organized the Fraternity for 
its present day operation. It was the sound planning of Brother Kolbs as National President 
that enabled Acacia to reorganize as quickly as she did after World War II. 


the Fraternity’s financial operations. Supplementing this, an investment pro¬ 
gram to take care of the expanding Endowment Fund, was laid out. 

When the Council had been organized with the new officers on January 
25, 1947, Roy C. Clark, whose work has been noted in a previous chapter, 
was appointed as Executive Secretary. Roy was, and is, particularly well quali¬ 
fied for the position. His experience in business in Chicago and his work with 
the chapters of the Fraternity made him an ideal man for the position that 
he assumed, and which position he has continued to conduct most efficiently 
since his appointment. 

At this same meeting at the Union League Club in January, 1947, the ap¬ 
proval of the chapters having been secured a charter was granted to the club 
formed at the University of Southern California. This was the first addition 
to the Fraternity since 1935. Twenty-four men, including two faculty mem¬ 
bers, Dr. Thomas C. Clements, Director of the Department of Geology and 
Dr. Robert E. Vivian, Dean of the College of Engineering, made up the 
charter member group that was installed on March 8, 1947, at the University 
Club in downtown Los Angeles. Fred Anderson, California , and Robert F. 
Craig, Nebraska , had helped in the formation of the club. California sent a 
team to conduct the installation and Walter Kolbe, who had just retired as 
National President, presided at the ceremony. 

A month later on April 19, a seven-year effort of a group at the University 
of Wyoming in Laramie, known as Alpha Kappa Iota was climaxed by its 
installation as another chapter of Acacia. The club had been the result of the 
efforts of three Acacians, Dr. Fred C. Frey tag, Lewis W. Webber, and Carl 
S. Gilbert. There were thirty-two charter members including four members 
of the faculty. Kansas State and Iowa State , assisted in the installation, and 
the whole affair was presided over by Executive Secretary Roy Clark, ably 
seconded by former National President Robert Lewis, Colorado , and former 
National Counsellor, J. Arthur Thompson, Denver. 

On November 24, 1946, the Chapter at Oklahoma State was reactivated by 
National Secretary Cecil Brite. The Chapter had begun the college year with 
the return of one active member. Soon thereafter enough pledges had been 
secured as a result of the work of this one active and the alumni so that chap¬ 
ter proceedings were possible and the charter was again to all intents activated. 
On November 24, Oklahoma Chapter sent in a team to initiate twenty- 
five pledges, and the Chapter was in position to operate. By June of 1947, with 
, the aid of the alumni, it was able to purchase a house adjacent to the campus 
and along fraternity row in Stillwater. 

Three other chapters were showing signs of recovery in the spring of 1947. 
Syracuse was again living in its house, and Washington and Washington State 
were beginning to show signs of real growth. 

In August and September successful regional conferences were held in four 
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sections. At Bloomington, Indiana, Charles Jarrett conducted the Mid-West 
meeting, assisted by Roy Clark, Ray Thomas, Marion Huber of the Council, 
and Willard Knapp, former National Treasurer and William Ross, Triad 
Editor. An Eastern Conference was held at State College, Pennsylvania, con¬ 
ducted by Jarrett with the assistance of Marion Huber and William Ross of 
the national set-up and former National President William S. Dye, Jr. A West¬ 
ern Conference under the leadership of Traveling Secretary George Croyle met 
at Norman, Oklahoma, the last of August. National Secretary Brite, former 
National Judge Advocate John Hervey, and the incumbent Chairman of the 
Jurisprudence Committee, C. Paul Brown, Oklahoma were present. The last 
of the conferences met at Berkeley, California, on September 13, 14. Croyle 
conducted it with the assistance of the Executive Secretary Clark. 

The year ended with the re-activation of the Texas Chapter. Although 
it was without a house and had to exist merely as a club for a while, twenty-one 
student members were initiated on December 14, and the Chapter started op¬ 
erations. Texas Chapter had had a prosperous existence from the time of its 
installation in 1916 until the late twenties. Then lack of competent leadership 
coupled with difficulties resulting from the strict membership requirements 
rendered it easy prey for the depression years. As a result, the Chapter gave up 
the ghost in the spring of 1934. An attempt was made in 1940 to reactivate 
the Chapter, but the war intervened and the attempt failed. In May 1947, 
George Croyle, Traveling Secretary, came to Austin and enlisted the aid of 
Louis Baethe, and together they succeeded in getting the nucleus of a chap¬ 
ter started. Therefore, on that pleasant Sunday afternoon in 1947 twenty-one 
new members were initiated into Acacia under the auspices of a group of 
twenty-nine men from the two neighboring chapters at Oklahoma and Okla¬ 
homa A. and M. Quarters were secured for the Chapter through the influence 
and efforts of the local alumni, particularly Frank Holloway, a most ener¬ 
getic and successful business man of Austin who was also an alumnus member 
of the Chapter, and who later was to be chosen National Treasurer of the 
Fraternity. 

This same year the long delayed recognition of the Fraternity came from 
the Interfraternity Conference in New York when David A. Embury, Co¬ 
lumbia , was made Chairman of the Conference. 

Oregon State Chapter joined the reactivated group on April 10 and 11, 
1948. It had been chartered originally in 1924, but when, the depression came 
in 1931 it voluntarily surrendered its charter. In 1947, under the leadership 
of Chris Gabriel who had been Venerable Dean in 1927, and was now again 
greatly interested in fraternity affairs, several faculty Acacians along with 
Traveling Secretary George Croyle succeeded in arousing enough interest to 
repossess the former chapter house and to gather together enough pledges to 
bring about reactivation in the presence of Roy Clark and George Croyle from 
the Central Office. The ceremonies, conducted by eighteen men from the 


ROY C. CLARK 
Northwestern Chapter 

National Treasurer, 1936-1940; Executive Secretary 1947- 
Director of the Fraternity’s entire operation at the working level, Brother Clark has guided 
Acacia through the period of her greatest growth and strengthening. 
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Washington Chapter, initiated twenty-one men, two of whom were alumni. 
Representatives of eight chapters, California, Harvard, Kansas State, Minne¬ 
sota, Missouri, Northwestern, Washington, and Washington State were pres¬ 
ent at the reinstallation of the Oregon State Chapter. 

Similarly, the Kansas Chapter, which had been disbanded on account of 
the war was reactivated on May 2, 1948. Traveling Secretary Charles Jarrett 
had brought about the rehabilitation of the Chapter the previous year, when 
he gathered together enough members and prospective members to form a 
sizable club. Meetings were held in various places, private homes and finally 
in a college class room until early in 1948. By the end of April, this fourth 
oldest Chapter of the Fraternity was ready for reactivation. On May 2, twenty- 
eight candidates were initiated and the Chapter was reinstalled. Although hous¬ 
ing facilities were not good, David Horkmans, a charter member of the origi¬ 
nal Chapter, secured for the new group a suitable house that he owned. It 
was rented to the Chapter. The ceremonies were conducted by the Kansas 
State Chapter, and Traveling Secretaries Jarrett and Croyle, National Presi¬ 
dent Ruppenthal and former National Counsellor Hill were present. The 
story of the Kansas Chapter and its difficulties would not be complete, how¬ 
ever, without mention of the fact that two years later, on December 29, 1950, 
the chapter house was completely destroyed by fire. Other chapters and the 
National Council came to the assistance of the chapter since all the possessions 
of the Chapter and its members had been burned in the conflagration, and 
soon the Chapter succeeded in renting the old Delta Delta Delta sorority house 
until it was able to secure its present quarters. 

Denver Chapter which had lasted only a few years after its installation in 
1925, was induced to reorganize in the early spring of 1948. By May 30, the 
group which called itself the Acacia Club was ready for reactivation. On that 
date, twenty-seven actives and two pledges were initiated and installed and the 
charter of the Chapter was returned. Colorado Chapter, which had helped 
foster this rejuvenated Chapter, conducted the ceremonies in the presence of 
Editor Washington and Executive Secretary Clark, assisted by former National 
Officers Lewis and Thompson. 

So it was, that by the end of the summer of 1948 a half-dozen chapters had 
been brought back to the fold, and after an inspection, since all of them were 
west of the Mississippi, George Croyle pronounced the western chapters to be 
flourishing and quite strong. What was true of the West was equally true of 
the remainder of the chapters. All reports in the early fall of 1948 indicate 
renewed and increased interest by the chapters with many pledges in all sec¬ 
tions. Thus, three years after the ending of the war, Acacia had recovered her 
pre-war strength. 

On July 14, 1948, the Council had added a new member to the staff of the 
central office. Edgar Raymond Kelly became a new Traveling Secretary. 


He has remained in this position until the present time, although on the 
resignation of William Ross as Editor, Ed, who hails from the Illinois Chapter, 
also assumed the duties of Editor. Ed is a most energetic and enterprising in¬ 
dividual. His forcefulness had made him an excellent Traveling Secretary. His 
attention to details has made him a most reliable member of the staff, and his 
ability as an Editor is attested by the excellence of the issues of The Triad that 
he has prepared. 

One of the older members of the Fraternity was called by death on May 7, 
1948. Taney Radford Agg, Dean Emeritus of the School of Engineering of 
Iowa State University, and charter member number one of the Illinois Chap¬ 
ter, passed away on that date. Throughout his career in both Illinois and Iowa 
he had always displayed a keen interest in Acacia and he was highly regarded 
by both chapters. 

The twenty-fifth Conclave assembled at Thorne Hall, on the Chicago 
campus of Northwestern University on August 26, 1948. Once again most 
of the three days assigned to the proceedings was used for a training school 
program. There was little that was new in this procedure and since it did 
not bring together enough of the officers of each chapter, it was to a great ex¬ 
tent repetitious. The business sessions produced some debate on several pro¬ 
posed amendments, none of which were adopted. The Conclave did vote to 
have the Council consider the proposal that it establish a zoning of the chap¬ 
ters from which the National Council officers could be selected. It was hoped 
that by this plan a more representative Council might result and a better 
oversight of the chapters might be secured. Nothing, however, was done about 
the matter at this time. 

The reports to the Conclave were impressive. Executive Secretary Clark 
reported that in 1946 the number of chapters had been reduced to 19. This 
number had been increased by the time of this Conclave to 27, six of which 
were reactivated chapters and two were new ones. In 1946, with only seven 
chapters in operation, the active membership was 133. In 1946-47, the mem¬ 
bership had increased to 564; in 1947-48 it was 754; and in the spring of 1948 
it had jumped to 851. The statistics respecting initiates showed that, although 
there wdre 293 in the 1946-47 year, the following year showed 445 initiates. 
In addition to all this, the financial conditions of the chapters and of the 
national organization were good. 

Election of officers resulted in the selection of Bancroft Nelson, California 
as National Secretary and of John Lunsford, Colorado, as National Editor. 
Nelson who had been in the navy during the war, and had been wounded, 
served until the end of the war on shore duty. Engaged in business and quite 
successful in Alameda, California, he was much interested in the California 
Chapter, and with Les Williams, George Woolsey and Robert Duttle, he had 
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succeeded in getting the Chapter back on its feet in 1940. He had also helped 
George Croyle in laying the basis for future chapters of Acacia. At the Con¬ 
clave, he took such a prominent part that he was selected National Secretary. 
Unfortunately, he served less than a year for in the latter part of 1949 an auto¬ 
mobile accident, in which he was injured, proved fatal to him. Lunsford, who 
although elected National Editor, would serve only in an advisory capacity, 
began his collegiate career at the New Mexico A. and M. College, but trans¬ 
ferred to Colorado where he was graduated finally in 1927, even though his 
schooling was interrupted for several years by lack of funds. It was while at. 
Colorado that he became a member of Acacia in 1922. Later he was engaged 
in supervising bridge construction in New Mexico, but in the beginning of 
World War II, he became engaged in the Selective Service Program and rose 
from Captain to Lieutenant Colonel. 

Two months after the Conclave, on November 27, the achievements of the 
year 1948 were brought to a close by the installation of the twenty-eighth 
chapter at the University of California at Los Angeles (U.C.L.A.) The cere¬ 
mony took place at Westwood with the members of the Chapter at Southern 
California in charge under the watchful eyes of National Secretary Nelson 
and George Croyle. Representatives of a dozen chapters were present at the 
installation. The new Chapter began with nineteen charter members. The 
Chapter had been in existence as a “colony” since its formation on April 29, 
1947. Robert Weber, a transfer student from Berkeley and an Acacian, was 
elected to head the group, and with the help of George Croyle and several 
Acacians in Los Angeles, as well as with the aid extended by a group from the 
Liberal Arts Masonic Lodge of the city, it began to flourish and gain adherents. 
In the fall of 1948, it secured a house and set about preparations for the estab¬ 
lishment of a corporation for the ownership of adequate housing in the future. 

This was definitely one of the “colonies” projected by the Council in 1946 
and 47. As defined at that time, the object of the scheme was to persuade a 
member of the Fraternity in some other institution to transfer to a university 
“which offered possibilities for colonization” and to work there for the 
establishment of a club that might later petition for a charter. The scheme was 
not particularly successful because of the difficulty that was found in getting 
students to transfer their college allegiance from one institution to another. 
Whether Weber, in this case, was persuaded to act as a colonizing agent or 
not, is not clear in the record, although the effect of his change is evidenced 
by the result. 

During all this period the issues of The Triad continued to carry not only 
the news of the Fraternity, but it supplied its readers with numerous articles 
on subjects connected with the collegiate world in general. Besides there were 
stories of the achievements of the alumni, and numerous accounts of purely 
Masonic matters, although the close connection with the Masonic Fraternity 
had been broken for more than fifteen years. This latter situation proved that 


the essential principles of Masonry still dominated the thinking of much of 
the Fraternity as was prophesied by those who advocated the change in 1931 
and 1933. 

At its meeting on December 28, 1948, the Council decided that the groups 
at Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
New York, and Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, should be permitted to 
petition for charters. At the same time, efforts were to be made to reactivate 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Nebraska. The groups at Arkansas and New 
Hampshire also were to be encouraged. Help was to be extended to the Na¬ 
tional Square and Compass Fraternity in its efforts to re-establish itself. At 
the same meeting the question of the use of alcoholic beverages in chapter 
houses was debated and the traditional stand of the Fraternity on the subject 
was reiterated. 

Approval of the several petitioning groups was not long in forthcoming and 
on February 13, 1949, the Trowel Group at Ohio University was the first of 
them to be added to the list of chapters. It had begun as a Masonic Club in 
1946. In January 1947, it was recognized by the Campus Affairs Committee 
as a local fraternity. After corresponding with Traveling Secretary Jarrett, 
it set about formally to prepare to petition Acacia. It set up housekeeping in 
a leased house and prospered so well that in 1948, it was permitted to petition 
for a charter. The installation took place on the weekend of February 12 and 
13, 1949. National Counsellor Thomas was the installing officer. From the 
Council came Clark, Huber, Ross, and Kelly. Groups from the chapters at 
Cincinnati, Michigan and Ohio State performed the ceremonies and forty- 
two charter members were initiated. 

Nebraska came back into the fold on March 26>, 1949. It had been originally 
admitted as one of the several chapters that formed the membership of the 
first Conclave in 1905. It had had a number of difficulties as a chapter and 
had been a sort of stormy petrel in the twenties. When the depression struck, 
Nebraska, probably, in a large way weakened by the difficulties of the previous 
decade, was forced to disband. Now, with new vigor and determination it had 
come back to life, and under the eyes of Ray Thomas, National Counsellor, 
Roy Clark, Executive Secretary and George Croyle, Traveling Secretary, it 
received once again its charter and took its place in the roll of Acacia. Twenty- 
seven men formed the new group that had been fostered and helped by the 
alumni association in Lincoln and the efforts of George Croyle, and Donald 
Tipton, an active from Iowa State, along with Robert Kelley, an active from 
Oklahoma. 

On April 10, the Fellowcraft Club of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, New York, became the thirtieth chapter of Acacia. A club had been 
formed there in the fall of 1946 at a meeting in the Troy Masonic Temple, 
and it became active not only in Masonic circles, but also in supervising 
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youngsters at the Boy’s Club. When it was suggested that it might organize 
to petition Acacia, it took the name Phi Mu Beta and became a local fra¬ 
ternity. Then under the guidance of Scott Mackay, Wisconsin, a member of 
the faculty and John B. Haney and Arno G. Schubert, also faculty members, 
it succeeded in petitioning Acacia. On April 10, it was installed with twenty- 
two charter members. Syracuse and Cornell sent groups to conduct the initia¬ 
tion and the official guests were National Treasurer Huber, National Coun¬ 
sellor Thomas, with Executive Secretary Clark and Traveling Secretary Kelly. 
Editor Ross also was there as were Scott Mackay, Wisconsin, and Edward 
Malcolmson and Robert C. Bradley, both of Cornell. 

At Oxford, Ohio, on May 21 and 22, 1949, the Miami University Chapter 
was initiated and installed. Here in the home where so many national fra¬ 
ternities had their origin, the thirty-second active chapter of Acacia began 
its history. National Counsellor Ray Thomas presented the charter after the 
ceremonies had been carried out by members of the Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Ohio State Chapters. Phi Delta Theta had placed their National Headquar¬ 
ters at the disposal of Acacia for the ceremonies. A number of chapters were 
represented in addition to National Treasurer Huber, Executive Secretary 
Clark, Editor Ross, and Traveling Secretary Kelly. 

The death of National Secretary Bancroft Nelson caused the Council at its 
meeting in Chicago on July 3 and 4 to appoint Christopher K. Gabriel, whose 
interests in Acacia in Oregon had been so enthusiastic, to the position of Na¬ 
tional Secretary. 

At this same meeting, the position of Executive Secretary as a full time of¬ 
ficer was approved, as was the addition of a third traveling secretary. In addi¬ 
tion, it was found that the Ritrian Club at the University of New Hampshire 
had fulfilled the requirements that the Council had laid down at its January 
meeting for petitioning and reactivation groups. It was, therefore, approved 
as a petitioner. Wisconsin, too, having made some progress at rehabilitation, 
was commended and told to be ready for reactivation. 

In the summer of 1949 the central office added the third Traveling Secre¬ 
tary to the staff. Donald E. Bengard, Illinois, was selected, but remained for 
only a few months when a death in the immediate family brought about his 
resignation. He was replaced by Edwin L. Lemmon, another Illini, who began 
working for the Fraternity in November, 1949. 

Conferences were held this year at Illinois for the Mid-Western Section, 
at the University of Pennsylvania for the East, at Colorado for the West, and 
at Corvallis, Oregon for the Pacific region. Each meeting was attended not 
only by the Traveling Secretary for that particular region but also by one or 
more National Officers and former National Officers. Marion Huber and Ray 
Thomas with Lloyd Ruppenthal, Robert Lewis, John Lunsford, and Willard 
Knapp attended the Mid-Western and Western Conferences. Marion Huber, 
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Ray Thomas, Roy Clark and William S. Dye, Jr. attended the one held in 
Philadelphia. Chris Gabriel attended the Pacific Conference. 

On December 3, 1949, at Durham, New Hampshire, teams from Rens¬ 
selaer, Cornell and Syracuse conducted the installation ceremonies for the 
thirty-third chapter, at the University of New Hampshire. This was the 
first fraternity that the University authorities had permitted to be organized 
on the campus for a period of twenty years. The installation took place in the 
Durham Community House and at the New Hampshire Hall. Seventy-one 
men were initiated, the largest number of any charter group in the history of 
the Fraternity. Twenty-nine of these were actives and the remainder alumni 
and faculty. Present at the initiation and installation were Ray Thomas, 
Marion Huber, Roy Clark, and George Croyle with R. Claud Bradley whose 
efforts in behalf of the group had been largely responsible for its successful 
development. 

It is worth while stopping at this point to review briefly the history of the 
years between 1940 and 1950. In 1940, just before the entrance of the United 
States in the war, Acacia had twenty-five chapters on its roll. When the war 
ended in the summer of 1945, seventeen of those chapters had been com¬ 
pelled to close their doors mainly because of the conditions imposed by the 
war. The foresight, however, of the National Council in keeping the mem¬ 
bers who had been taken into service acquainted with the happenings in the 
Fraternity by supplying each of them with the issues of The Triad and by con¬ 
tinuing to make that magazine attractive, made rehabilitation somewhat 
easier after hostilities ceased. The War Council that was established as early 
as August 15, 1942, when other means of administration were not possible, 
helping in preserving intact the ideals and the practices of the Fraternity. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was not too difficult to start operations again after the war closed. 
On July 22, 1944, at Chicago, the Council had decided upon a series of 
methods for bringing about the reopening of the closed chapters and for 
colonizing in new fields for additional chapters. The results of these prepara¬ 
tions and their successful prosecution show themselves in the account already 
written above. A summary of those results shows that, by the opening of the 
year 1950, all but three of the old chapters were back in the fold and seven 
new chapters had been added. In many respects this was a remarkable feat 
to have been accomplished in five years. This meant that Acacia now had 33 
chapters as against 25 in 1940. 


An Epoch Ends 

There was reason for congratulation in the Fraternity as a whole when the 
year 1950 dawned. At a meeting of the Council at the Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis on January 22 and 23, 1950, the Executive Secretary reported that a 
survey of the chapters showed that 958 active members were living in the 
houses. Two months later, a tabulation published in The Triad showed 33 
chapters with a total active membership of 1,181 and 355 pledges. Acacia 
had come through the reconstruction period after the war with undiminished 
enthusiasm and with greatly increased strength. 

Two Council meetings were held before the 1950 Conclave, the one just 
noted and one held at Wagon Wheel Lodge, Riverside, Colorado, on August 
24, and 25. At the first of these in January, Editor Lunsford revived the idea 
of a province system for the chapters. As usual there was much talk but the 
idea was tabled for the time being. It was suggested, however, that amend¬ 
ments should be presented to the Conclave, changing the list of officers inas¬ 
much as the work done by some of these officers in other days had been taken 
over by the central office staff. It was suggested that the Council should be 
made to consist of a National President, a Vice-President, a Treasurer and 
two Counsellors. When the suggestion was finally presented to the Conclave, 
it decided that the officers should be National President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Counsellor and a Treasurer. At the August meeting of the Council preceding 
the Conclave, two matters of importance were recorded in the minutes: (1) a 
suggestion that the flag be changed; and (2) a statement that money had 
been lent to the still inactive Chapters at Missouri and Iowa and to the new 
Chapter at Rensselaer, for the purchase of furniture. 

Between the two meetings of the Council, however, two new chapters were 
installed. On April 30, 1950, at Fort Collins, Colorado, the colony organized 
in February 1949, by Traveling Secretary George Croyle at the Colorado 
A. and M. College, became the thirty-fourth Chapter. It had been fostered 
by Glenn Lavering, UCLA ’48, who transferred to Colorado A. and M. and 
took over the presidency of the local group. The ceremonies were performed 
by delegations from the chapters at Colorado, Denver, and Wyoming. Presi- 
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dent Ruppenthal, Editor Lunsford, Executive Secretary Clark and Traveling 
Secretary Kelly were present. 

Two weeks after the Colorado A. and M. installation, Marion Huber, Roy 
Thomas, Roy Clark, Edwin Lemmon and William Ross, formed an official 
party to attend the installation of the first national fraternity chapter ever 
established at Evansville College, in Evansville, Illinois. Dr. Pembroke Brown, 
Illinois, prominent member of many Conclaves came out of retirement to 
make the principal address at the dinner with which the ceremonies were 
completed. The new Chapter had been organized in 1946 as a club “to pro¬ 
mote the ideals, aims and objectives of Masonry.” In the fall of 1949, it be¬ 
came an Acacia colony. In all this time it was aided and encouraged by the 
Hadi Shrine in Evansville. Then, its petition having been accepted by the 
chapters of Acacia, the installation was conducted on May 14, at the Hotel 
McCurdy, by teams from Cincinnati, Indiana, Purdue, and Illinois. 

That the expansion program that had been contemplated was in full swing 
is evident by the report from the central office in the summer of 1950. On the 
list of colleges and universities where colonization was in progress, were twelve 
new groups and two of the older inactive chapters. 

This then, was the picture when the Conclave assembled at Boulder, Colo¬ 
rado, on August 27, 28, and 29. Two hundred and fifty Acacians were present 
when President Ruppenthal called the Conclave to order. The main business 
of the meeting was to overhaul the Constitution in order to make it conform 
to the changes that had been made by the establishment of the central office. 
These amendments were duly approved and later ratified by the chapters. 

At this Conclave the controversial subject of the restrictive clauses in the 
Constitutional also received much attention, and after a considerable debate it 
was decided to substitute in the current set of requirements for pledging and 
initiation after the statement that those eligible should consist of Masons, sons 
of Masons or brothers of Masons, and those recommended by two Masons, 
the clause, “and each of whom at the time of his pledging and initiation was 
not an adherent of any creed or organization which seeks to restrain its mem¬ 
bers from affiliation with Masonic Organizations.” This provision, which was 
duly approved by the chapters, is mentioned at this time because it is the only 
membership restriction in the laws of Acacia. It will be noticed also that its 
object is to preserve the ideals upon which the Fraternity is founded. It also 
demands that those who would become members of Acacia must prove their 
right to accept these ideals. 

For some years, in some collegiate circles, the subject of discrimination had 
been mooted, and threats had been made to drive from certain campuses 
those fraternities who did not admit anyone, who cared to do so, to join their 
chapters. The question is not settled at the time of this writing, and it probably 
will be the subject for continued propagandist activity for some time to come. 


However, the fact that is overlooked by many of those who campaign most 
vigorously for what is called “non-discrimination clauses” is that much of 
this propaganda comes from groups who themselves are most discriminatory. 
These facts are mentioned at this place because the outcome of the whole 
matter is one of the questions that the next fifty years of Acacia must solve. 

Those who are opposed to restrictive clauses and what they call discrimina¬ 
tion forget that a man still possesses the right to choose his friends, his wife 
and his business associates. They forget that even in churches there are re¬ 
strictions governing membership and that there are creeds that in themselves 
are discriminatory. But then, it must be acknowledged that many of these 
anti-discriminatorians are not impressed nor interested in what churches do 
or do not do. 

A second problem confronted the 1950 Conclave. This second question 
that the future has to solve was the matter of the drinking of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages in fraternity houses. The problem, although it was always a burning 
one throughout the history of American college fraternities, was one that 
Acacia at its founding sought to solve by its prohibition of such practices 
in Acacia chapter houses. The problem became more difficult for colleges and 
consequently for fraternities after the close of World WareII. Some colleges 
and universities merely closed their eyes to the whole matter; others tried to 
suppress drinking among students and in fraternities; still others, with tongue 
in cheek,—and these were by far the greater number—passed regulations 
against student drinking and provided penalties for the enforcement of the 
regulations. This tongue-in-cheek group has made it difficult to handle the 
problem in fraternities, for the authorities either cover their eyes and ears 
at the infringements of their regulations, or try to throw the matter over to 
the chapters themselves to handle, in order that they themselves may avoid 
what they consider might be unpleasant publicity. 

Acacia, along with the other fraternities, has had to face the situation. 
Some chapters have contended that since they are in competition with other 
Greek letter fraternities, it is necessary for them to hold cocktail and drinking 
parties for themselves and their guests. Consequently, at least one chapter 
was suspended with this as one of the charges against it. When it was learned 
that there were other chapters violating their pledge against drinking in 
the houses, the matter came before the Council. In two instances it was 
debated in the Conclaves. In still another instance it came before the chapters 
by referendum. In each case the verdict was against permitting the use of 
alcoholic beverages in the chapter houses. Even this verdict, and it was by a 
large majority vote, has not ended the matter. There are still violaters of 
the laws and still those who would condone their violations on the ground 
that if the universities where the violations occur will not act, how can the 
Fraternity be supposed to act? 
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When the Conclave election was held, Lloyd Ruppenthal was re-elected for 
a four year term, Frank Holloway, chapter adviser of the Texas Chapter, 
prominent business man and enthusiastic Acacian was chosen Treasurer, 
and W. Martin Delbrouck, chapter adviser from New Hampshire, and in a 
large way sponsor and spark-plug of the Chapter, was chosen Counsellor. 
Chris Gabriel was confirmed as Secretary. 

In the meantime, the Headquarters of the Fraternity was moved to Evans¬ 
ton, where it was in the midst of the central offices of several other national 
fraternities and where the office space was more adequate. To this office were 
removed the files that had been in the vault at Michigan where many of the 
valuable papers of the Fraternity had been destroyed by water that had seeped 
into that supposedly water-proof structure. 

Also after the Conclave, three more chapters were added to the chapter roll. 
After much struggle and an infinite amount of hard work by Frank Jenks 
and some other of the alumni, Wisconsin was reactivated and placed in a 
house near its old home in Madison. The ceremony was conducted by teams 
from Minnesota and Northwestern and Executive Secretary Roy Clark hand¬ 
ed back to the officers their old charter on October 15, 1950. 

Not long after Frank Jenks had seen his old chapter active again, the ill 
health that had slowed him down since 1948 finally overcame him and on 
January 6, 1951, this stalwart Acacian and Mason entered the Chapter 
Eternal. He had been a member of Acacia for more than forty years and for 
six of them he had served the national organization faithfully as National 
Counsellor. 

The group that had been formed at the University of Vermont through 
the efforts of Lloyd Kelley, a charter member of the Rensselaer Chapter, and 
William Wood, was chartered on December 9, 1950. This was an unique 
affair in that the ceremonies, the initiation and the installation, were held in 
the house of a neighboring chapter rather than at the new chapter’s home uni¬ 
versity, Twenty-one eager novices traveled frojm Burlington, Vermont, to 
Troy, New York, where the R.P.I. Chapter conducted them through the cere¬ 
monies that made them the thirty-seventh chapter of Acacia. Executive Sec¬ 
retary Roy Clark and Traveling Secretary George Croyle, together with Na¬ 
tional Counsellor Delbrouck represented the National Council. 

A week later, on December 17, fourteen candidates from the University 
of Arizona were installed at Tucson, Arizona, as chapter thirty-eight. This 
Arizona chapter traces its history back to 1948 when Merle Denning, who 
became the financial adviser of the new chapter, as adviser of the Tuscon 
DeMolay Chapter made inquiries about colonization as possible petitioners 
of Acacia. Through the efforts of Walter Kolbe, former National President 
and Paul Carter, Northwestern, the colony was organized and meetings were 
held in homes of the members. In the fall of 1950, it had secured its own home 


and was allowed to petition. Twenty men made a 500 mile trip from the 
U.S.C. Chapter to install the new Chapter. Former National President Kolbe, 
National Vice-President Lunsford, Executive Secretary Clark and Traveling 
Secretary Kelly attended the ceremony. 

Reactivation of old chapters continued in 1951 with Missouri being the 
first one of the year to begin operations. A long series of difficulties coupled 
with inadequate financing had resulted in the loss of its home in the thirties 
and a period of virtual probation for the Chapter. When the war came in 
1941, the Chapter was unable to continue, and in 1942 it disbanded. A move¬ 
ment toward reactivation began in 1949 and on January 6, 1951, Secretaries 
Clark, Croyle, Kelly, and Lemmon traveled to Columbia, Missouri, to re¬ 
turn the charter. Teams from Iowa State , Kansas and Kansas State conducted 
the initiation of the twenty-three men who made up the revived Chapter. 

The recall of Edgar R. Kelly to active duty with the marines, in the latter 
part of January, reduced the traveling staff to two men again. Ed, an officer 
in the reserves, had served three and one-half years during World War II, and 
was called back for a period that was to cover another year and a half. 

The vacancy created was not filled until the summer of 1951, when:Walter 
Dahl, a charter member of the Ohio Chapter, was hired by the central office. 
Walt had been a leader in his Chapter and on the campus, and has proved to 
be an excellent Traveling Secretary. 

The expansion policy of the Fraternity continued in 1951 with the installa¬ 
tion of the fortieth chapter. This took place on April 14 at Fayetteville, Arkan¬ 
sas, when sixteen members of the colony established at the University of 
Arkansas in January 1949 were initiated and installed by a group of thirty 
Acacians representing the Chapters at Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. and M. 
Secretaries Clark and Lemmon, and Treasurer Holloway attended. 

Finally on June 13, the chapter at the University of Iowa that traced its 
history back to 1909, was reactivated. It had fallen a victim to the depression 
in 1933 and had remained inactive until 1949. Then steps had been taken to 
reorganize the group. With the help of the central office and the National 
Council, the alumni succeeded in getting the chapter started again. As a result 
on June 13, representatives of the chapters at Northwestern and at Wisconsin 
journeyed to Iowa City to assist Secretaries Clark and Lemmon in restoring 
the charter to this, one of the old chapters of the Fraternity. 

With the addition of the Iowa Chapter, expansion has been temporarily 
suspended, but efforts are still being made to secure other fertile grounds for 
additional chapters. The story of the growth of the Fraternity is far from 
ordinary. It is true that in some quarters the chapters did not fare well. In 
most of such cases the disbanding of the chapter was caused by university 
conditions as well as by the Masonic conditions that the original form of the 
Fraternity imposed. Summarizing the story of fifty years we find that from an 
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original group of five chapters in the first year of its founding in 1904, the 
number had increased to twenty-one chapters by the end of 1909. Only five 
chapters were added in the next five years, and only eight in the succeeding ten 
years. Two were added in the years between 1924 and 1934. One new chapter 
was installed between 1934 and 1944. Since 1947, twelve have been added. 
The list, then, shows that in all, fifty chapters have from time to time been in¬ 
stalled. Of these, nine have been lost, and curiously all these have been in large 
cities except three. The lost chapters are Stanford , Dartmouth , Harvard , Chi- 
cago } Yale , Columbia , Oregon , North Carolina , and Carnegie. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. It is, as might be expected, a story in 
which many of the older members, some of whom did much in the formative 
period of the Fraternity, pass on to greater glory. Each issue of The Triad 
contains obituary columns for many of these admirable men while many per¬ 
haps less well known, but no less worthy, brethren appear only as names. 
Even the ones who have achieved enviable positions in life cannot all be noted 
here. One can only select those who seem from this point of view to have 
added luster to the Fraternity through their work for their individual chapters 
or for the national organization. Consequently, we note in the last three years 
of the half century of our existence, the passing of Dave Horkmans, kindly, 
helpful, Kansas charter member on August 16, 1951; of William Marshall, 
founder and godfather of Acacia, on September 23, 1952; of Jack Tuthill, 
Illinois adviser, former National Secretary and mainstay of his local chapter 
on September 15, 1952; and of Perry Shrader, Kansas , always an active 
Acacian, who besides his activity with the Kansas Alumni Corporation, was 
one of those who aided in the establishment of the George Washington Chap¬ 
ter on July 4, 1953. 

Still there are others whose work is continuing to bring credit to them¬ 
selves and honor to Acacia. A half dozen from Mid-West chapters are in the 
Congress: Francis Case, Northwestern; William G. Bray, Indiana; Frank 
Carlson, Kansas State; Homer Thornberry and O. C. Fisher of Texas. A 
number are college presidents. There are dozens of deans and scores of depart¬ 
ment heads in universities and colleges. A mere mention of the numbers that 
hold administrative posts in government and in business would fill several 
pages. If one were to list all the prominent Acacians in the last fifty years he 
would use up more than a chapter. Perhaps some one later will prepare a 
catalogue of all these men in what would be a “Who’s Who of Acacia.” 

As in former years, District Conferences were conducted in the fall of 1951. 
The Mid-West group met at Ames, Iowa; the Eastern group was the guest of 
New Hampshire Chapter at Durham, New Hampshire; the Pacific group met 
at Westwood, California. Each conference, as usual, was devoted to discussions 
on chapter policy, rushing, finances and the like. Each one was attended by 


one or more national officers and traveling secretaries. All of them reported 
progress in furthering the appreciation of Acacia. 

The fall of 1951 again saw an increasing demand from the federal govern¬ 
ment for young men for the army fighting in Korea. This demand was re¬ 
flected in the list, published in The Triad, of Acacians already in one of the 
services. The fall issue of the magazine contained a list of more than 200, and 
the winter issue added 60 more. This list continued to grow as long as the 
conflict continued, so that by the end of the actual fighting more than five 
hundred active members were called into one or the other of the armed forces. 

One little event took place on October 20, 1951, when the Penn State 
Chapter burnt the mortgage on its property at a large and enthusiastic gather¬ 
ing at the chapter house. The gathering was honored by the presence of 
Executive Secretary Roy Clark, and by the attendance of three of the charter 
members of this forty-two year old Chapter. 

The year 1952 opened, as far as the Fraternity was concerned, with a Coun¬ 
cil meeting at the Continental Hotel in Kansas City, Missouri, on January 26 
and 27. It was reported that at the time of the meeting there were 1050 active 
members in the Fraternity. It was also reported that, at the time, loans to 
various chapters from the national funds amounted to $45,500.00, but that 
all of these loans seemed to be good risks. More distressing than these items, 
however, was the report that rumors had it that several chapters were still 
violating Fraternity law by serving alcoholic beverages in their houses. One 
of them, because of this and other disobediences, the Ohio State Chapter, was 
ordered suspended and a general warning was sent out that further flouting 
of the laws would result in similar actions in the case of other chapters. Un¬ 
fortunately this action of the Council was not executed as it should have been 
so that the whole question has been debated again and again. A year later, 
on January 24 and 25, 1953, the Council, meeting at Evanston, Illinois, at the 
direction of the previous Conclave, appointed a committee consisting of W. 
Martin Delbrouck, N.H. , Willard A. Knapp, Purdue , Scott Mackay, R.P.L , 
Max Fessler, Kansas and William S. Dye, III, Penn State , to study the ques¬ 
tion. All this committee, with the exception of Fessler, met with Roy Clark, at 
the Eastern Conference at State College, Pennsylvania, on August 29, 1953, 
and threshed out the whole question. They failed to arrive at any definite con¬ 
clusion beyond deploring the whole situation. And there the matter rests as 
this story is written. 

Pleasant reports usually offset, to some extent, unpleasant ones. The reports 
of Colonel Ralph W. Wilson, Scholarship Counsellor for Sigma Chi, report¬ 
ing on the scholarship ratings of fraternities as based on the tabulation of 
2231 fraternity chapters throughout the United States, announced, “Acacia 
has stolen the show for 1950-51.” Half of the Acacia chapters were above the 
Acacia Fraternity average and 26 of them were above the All-Men’s Average. 
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LLOYD H. RUPPENTHAL 

Kansas Chapter 
National President, 1947-1955 

Active in the national organization for many years, Brother Ruppenthal has headed the 
Fraternity throughout her great post war growth. 


Franklin stood first in the Acacia list although it was second highest of the 
University of Pennsylvania fraternities. Penn State was second in the list al¬ 
though first among the Penn State fraternities. The scheme is based on a 
percentage computation made by Colonel Wilson. This computation shows 
that for the last four years there has been a continual betterment of scholar¬ 
ship among Acacia chapters. The percentage of universities where Acacia is 
ranked above the all men’s average is shown in the following table: 


1947-48 

45.45% 

1948-49 

55.56% 

1949-50 

59.26% 

1950-51 

66.67% 


The Twenty-seventh Conclave met in Chicago from August 31 to Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1952. Once again the facilities of the downtown branch of Northwestern 
University were used. And once again, the first day was spent in discussing 
the matters that pertained to the administration of chapters.. It was another 
school of instruction period for advisers and delegates. The advisers met with 
a panel consisting of Roy Clark, William Knapp, and William S. Dye, III. 
The delegates were addressed by President Ruppenthal, and Secretaries 
Croyle, Dahl, and Kelly. 

The Council meeting that preceded the Conclave accepted the resigna¬ 
tions of Edwin L. Lemmon as Traveling Secretary and William Ross as Editor. 
In place of Ross as Editor, Edgar Kelly was chosen. Reports of the condition 
of the Fraternity were made by the Executive Secretary and the Traveling 
Secretaries. They disclosed that at the beginning of the summer of 1952, there 
were 1,395 active members and a grand total of alumni and active members 
of 15,971. The reports also pointed out that because of the war in Korea and 
the calls of the draft, the number of initiates was decreasing not only in Acacia, 
but in all the fraternities. Once again the liquor question was debated and 
that debate carried over to the Conclave floor where once more the Con¬ 
clave rejected any change in the policy of Acacia as it had come down from 
the founders. Two other matters were acted upon by the Council. Former 
President Dye was asked to write the history of the Fraternity for the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conclave and William S. Dye, III Penn State proposed the aqui- 
sition of a blanket insurance policy to cover claims for public liability and 
compensation insurance for all the chapters. This latter suggestion was re¬ 
ferred to the Executive Secretary “working with Brother Dye for future spe¬ 
cific recommendations.” 

The principal debate in the Conclave itself as noted above was on the 
question of liquor in the chapter houses. The use of alcoholic beverages in 
chapter houses was rejected by Conclave, as was the amendment suggested by 
the Michigan Chapter, that the constitution clause be repealed that de- 
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manded that a prospective member should have the eligibility required for 
Masonic membership. Both of these matters were debated at length. 

The election of officers saw the return of both Vice-Presidents to their 
offices, Christopher Gabriel as First Vice-President and John Lunsford as 
Second Vice-President. 

Although the Fraternity had had a provision for the collection of alumni 
dues since 1937, no effort had ever been made to collect such revenue. In 
November of 1952, the first general mailing to the entire alumni body was 
made, and all receipts were to go to the newly established Acacia Fraternity 
National Foundation. The primary purpose of the Foundation was to provide 
the central office with a Fund that could be used for providing loans to the 
various local building corporations. Interest from these loans will be used to 
provide scholarships to deserving Acacians. At the time of this writing, almost 
$90,000 has been loaned to local groups. A petition has been filed with the 
Department of Internal Revenue requesting that grants to the Foundation 
be allowed as deductible items. Although a favorable ruling is expected, it 
has not yet been received. 

At the Council meeting in Evanston on January 24 and 25, 1953, the liquor 
question was still uppermost in the meeting and several chapters were reported 
as violators of Fraternity regulations, although some of them were not violat¬ 
ing university or college regulations in so doing. Despite all this, the suspension 
of the Ohio State Chapter was not lifted and one of the charges against it was 
its violation of the liquor regulation. 

The Council also took cognizance of the fact that as of December 31, 1952, 
there were 1,054 actives in the chapters and 580 pledges. Of the active mem¬ 
bers 147 had been initiated in the fall of 1952. The Council also was informed 
that its investment securities amounted to $15,500.00 exclusive of loans to 
chapter housing corporations. 

After the appointment of a committee to arrange for the Golden Anni¬ 
versary Conclave consisting of Cecil Haas, chairman, and T. Hawley Tapping, 
Marland Small, Robert Norris, and Robert Campbell, the Council adjourned. 

The fall of 1953 saw the gathering of three divisional conferences com¬ 
posed of the officers and advisers of the chapters. The Eastern Conference 
under the direction of Secretaries Roy Clark and Walter Dahl met at the 
Penn State Chapter house from August 26 to 29. Ninety men, representing 
20 chapters east of the Mississippi River spent four strenuous days discussing 
the problems that face the chapters and the national organization. In addition 
to the central office representatives, former National Treasurer Willard 
Knapp, former National President W. S. Dye, Jr., adviser George Patterson, 
Assistant Attorney General for the State of Ohio, and the Penn State ad¬ 
viser, W. S. Dye, III took part in the conference. 

On the same dates, the Mid-West Conference met at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


the home of the Oklahoma A. & M. Chapter. The panel discussions on frater¬ 
nity problems were arranged by Editor Edgar R. Kelly and were participated 
in by the officers of the fifteen chapters represented. 

From September 2 to 6, the Western Conference met in Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton. Six chapters were represented and the topics discussed were identical 
with those considered at the other conferences. 

Two resignations marred the opening of the college year 1953-54. Frank 
Holloway was compelled to resign as National Treasurer because of illness 
that struck him during the winter months of 1952. In his place the Council 
appointed William E. Krieger, Illinois , to serve the remainder of Brother 
Holloway’s term. Krieger is a graduate of the University of Illinois in 1920, 
with an A.B. in Commerce. A certified Public Accountant, he established the 
firm of Krieger and Stevenson. He is also prominent in Scottish Rite Masonry. 
His sister was the late Mrs. W. Elmer Ekblaw. 

George W. Croyle, Traveling Secretary since 1947, also resigned on July 
15. He had been married in the winter of 1952-53 and determined to work 
for a degree in hotel management at Florida State University. George had 
done a masterly piece of work in the Fraternity and had visited all the chap¬ 
ters at one time or another. A graduate of the University of California, he had 
been instrumental in establishing the Chapter at the University of Southern 
California. He is an enthusiastic Acacian and has been a most helpful adviser. 

The vacancy created by Croyle’s resignation was not filled until February, 
1954, when Dudley C. Johnson, Vermont , was hired as a Traveling Secretary. 
Johnson had been one of the founders and organizers of the Vermont Chapter, 
and was the first Venerable Dean of that Chapter. 

During 1953, Acacia has continued to grow in strength and the record 
shows the gradual emergence of a number of promising young men who will 
later take over the reins of the Fraternity or make names for themselves in the 
business, professional or political world. To them, the oldsters fling the torch 
which has lighted many thousands of their brethren. As these younger men 
accept it, the oldsters hope that they will keep it ever bright, and that they 
will not allow it to be dimmed by a slavish desire to emulate others whose motto 
cannot be summarized in the three words that have been our watchwords, 
“Morality, Wisdom, and Truth.” 






Appendix 

A. The Constitution and its Amendments 

The constitution and the laws of any institution or organization are affected 
by changing social and economic conditions, by emergencies, and by the need 
for interpretation, explication, and enlargement. The constitutions and the 
amendments made as a result of such influences, wherever you may find them, 
are a perfect exemplification of the trite expression, “nothing is perfect.” Na¬ 
tions, churches, organizations of all kinds have found that it is necessary 
frequently either to amend existing enactments or to revise constitutions, 
modes of action, tenets, rituals, and forms. Even the so-called laws of nature 
have had to be revised as new discoveries cause the scientist to re-phrase his 
pronouncements and re-adjust his thinking. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that such a mutable thing as a fra¬ 
ternity would find frequent occasion to make revisions of its fundamental 
law as well as to change its subordinate laws. This section will be devoted 
therefore to a consideration of the ways in which the early laws of Acacia 
were changed and the occasions which caused them to be altered. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that no good purpose would be served by attempt¬ 
ing to catalogue in detail all the changes in wording and all the wordy debates 
that preceded almost every alteration in Constitution and By-law; it will be 
sufficient to indicate the more important changes, additions and revisions, for 
this is not a law digest nor a compendium of opinions as they were expressed 
by this or that advocate or opponent of some particular action. 

For a year after its organization on May 12, 1904, the Constitution of the 
Michigan Chapter, devised and adopted during the first few months of its 
existence, served as the Constitution of the Acacia Fraternity. As published 
in the first issue of The Journal it is a four page document consisting of six 
articles headed respectively, I—Name; II—Membership; III—Officers; IV— 
Meetings; V—Quorum; VI—Amendments. All of its provisions are stated in 
the simplest terms as one would expect in such a document. The differences 
will be noted below. 

The Preamble, which in its essentials was kept for more than thirty years, 
read as follows: 
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“We, Master Masons, firmly believing that the principles of Ancient 
Free Masonry are worthy of most careful cultivation among university 
brothers, do hereby adopt this constitution for the purpose of uniting 
us in closer friendship, and to more effectually inculcate Masonic princi¬ 
ples in Master Masons of the University of Michigan.” 

The membership requirements demanded that the candidate be a Master 
Mason whether he was a student, an alumnus, a member of the faculty, or 
someone chosen as an honorary member. The officers were President, Secre¬ 
tary, Treasurer, Fraternity Warden, Alumni' Warden, Masonic Warden, 
Conductor, Guard, and nine Directors of whom the officers were to number 
six of the nine. The remaining articles were not different from those of similar 
import in other organizations. 

The By-laws, consisting of seven articles, and covering six additional pages, 
prescribe the duties of the officers and of the committees. The Fraternity 
Warden was to be in reality the Vice-President; the Alumni Warden was to 
supervise the relations of the chapter with the alumni; and the Masonic 
Warden was to try to secure cordial relations with Masonic bodies. The Con¬ 
ductor was to have charge of the symbolic and ritualistic properties and was 
to prepare for and conduct intiations; while the Guard was to be “ ‘Tyler’ of 
the Chapter.” These are the essential duties of the officers. They were origi¬ 
nally stated in the Constitution but expanded somewhat in the By-laws where 
they are explained in detail. In essence, the Wardens were corresponding sec¬ 
retaries. Provision was made in Article II for a house committee and stewards 
to have charge of the rooming and boarding facilities. Articles III, IV, and 
V are concerned with the election, terms of office and installation of officers, 
and with the times and place of meetings. The only difference in these articles 
and in others of a similar nature has to do with the three elective directors. 
It was provided that the first election should stagger the terms of office of 
these persons so that after the first year one director would be elected each 
year so some continuity of policy would be effected. The sixth article has to 
do with the election and pledging of new members and this could be only by 
unanimous consent of the members. Most interesting of all the articles is the 
article VII, headed “Government of Meetings.” Section one reads as follows; 

“The word of the president shall be law as is that of the Master of a 
lodge, but he shall remember that while Master of all, he is servant of 
all, and should seek by all means at his command to promote that 
harmony, brotherly love and fraternalism for which our Fraternity 
stands, and to govern by persuasion and the use of Masonic principles 
rather than by the force of the power with which he is invested.” 

Section II is likewise interesting and might with profit be inscribed in large 
letters and place before every Fraternity Conclave and chapter meeting: 

“It is the duty of each member to so demean himself in all his rela¬ 


tions with other members and with the Fraternity, that no contention 

may arise, except that noble contention, or rather emulation, of who 

best can work and who best may serve.” 

It will be observed that these documents were not hurriedly composed but 
that after the preliminary organization had been effected the articles were 
discussed article by article and only after a considerable time had elapsed was 
the Constitution finally adopted. It was therefore the result of the best thought 
that the group could give it. It will also be observed that although the group 
had determined to add similar groups from other universities to theirs to form 
a national organization, no definite provisions were made to effect that pur¬ 
pose. The minutes of the Chapter show, however, that the four new chapters 
that were added during the year 1904-1905, were discussed in the meetings 
of the Chapter and that the petition of each group was acted upon in much 
the same way as though each was a new local chapter member who was being 
investigated and upon whom a ballot was to be taken. 

So it was that the original Constitution of Acacia was the Constitution of 
the Chapter established in the University of Michigan and the original of¬ 
ficers of the Acacia Fraternity were the first officers of the Aleph (University 
of Michigan) Chapter. 

When the First Conclave met in June of 1905, much of the time was con¬ 
sumed in making the Constitution and By-laws. The result is interesting. The 
document, like that of the Michigan Chapter covers but four pages in the 
first issue of The Journal, and like its predecessor it consists of six articles and 
a preamble. There are no by-laws largely because many of the provisions that 
were in the By-laws of the Michigan document, although included in this one, 
are made part of the constitutional articles instead of being added as by-laws. 

The Preamble is identical with that of the Michigan Chapter except for 
the last few words. The last phrase therefore reads, “inculcate Masonic 
Principles in Master Masons among university men.” (The italicized words 
are mine and mark the only real difference in wording.) 

Article I substitutes for the Aleph Chapter designation as the name of the 
organization, the name, “the Acacia Fraternity.” 

Article II consists of five sections and deals with membership. The require¬ 
ment of being a Master Mason is kept but there is added a new note that the 
candidate shall not be a member of any other organization “which will inter¬ 
fere with any of his duties or obligations to this fraternity.” Like the earlier 
Constitution, this one keeps three classes of members, active, alumni, and hon¬ 
orary; but, faculty members are to have an active designation until they 
acquire an alumni status. Honorary members, while they may be faculty 
members, must be approved by the Grand Council. 

Article III has to do with the officers of the national organization. They are 
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President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. They must be alumni members elected “at the Annual Grand Conclave.” 
The duties of each officer are then prescribed. The Vice-President, charged 
with “extension of the fraternity,” takes the place of the Fraternity Warden, 
and the Second Vice-President takes on the duties of the Masonic Warden of 
the original Constitution. Section 4 of this article provides for a Grand Council 
consisting of the officers named above and provides that it shall be “the su¬ 
preme executive and judicial body of the Fraternity, except in the granting 
and the withdrawal of Charters,” provisions that have been kept through 
the years. 

Article IV pertains to the Grand Conclave and its annual meetings. It 
provides that this body consisting of “delegates of the various Chapters,” 
should have the legislative power of the Fraternity and “the sole power of 
electing and installing the National Officers,” and of withdrawing a “Chap¬ 
ter’s charter, upon a nine-tenths vote of the delegates” should the Grand 
Council recommend such action. 

Article V is concerned with the Chapters. Charters were to be granted 
“upon application of twelve or more Master Masons” in colleges or uni¬ 
versities “after due investigation by the Grand Council” when there was a 
favorable nine-tenths majority vote of the existing chapters and when they 
had been installed by representatives of the Grand Council. Charters might 
be withdrawn for “Any conduct which shall bring discredit or dishonor upon 
the Acacia Fraternity.” It was further provided that the chapters should be 
named by Hebrew letters rather than Greek letters. Regular meetings were 
provided for and the responsibilities for the collection of national dues and 
the payment of all debts was placed fairly on the chapters and their officers. 
One item that later became the subject of a great group of decisions and new 
laws pertained to the suspension or expulsion of members. The procedure here 
was quite simple and not bound about with all the red tape that afterwards 
appeared to be necessary. The provision is worth repeating: 

Art. V, “Sec. 7. Any Chapter, after preliminary investigation and 
by a four-fifths vote, may prefer charges against any of its active mem¬ 
bers or against any alumnus member of the fraternity. The case shall 
then go to the Grand Council, which acting in its judicial capacity may 
by a unanimous vote expel.” 

The final article, Article VI, entitled Amendments, provides that the Con¬ 
stitution may be changed or added to by a three-fourths vote of the Grand 
Conclave or by a recommendation of the Grand Council and approved by a 
three-fourths vote of the chapters, each chapter’s vote being determined by a 
majority voting in the chapter. 

Although a number of essential regulations were adopted at this first Con¬ 
clave they were not written into by-laws nor made a part of the constitutional 
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set-up. It was left for the second conclave to make these adjustments and to 
begin to consider some of these items as integral parts of the laws of the Fra¬ 
ternity. Accordingly, there was appointed at the Second Conclave a com¬ 
mittee consisting of Brothers W. L. Miggett, Michigan; George E. Nitzsche, 
Franklin; and Frank R. Grant, Kansas , to revise and add such matters to the 
basic law as they deemed wise and to report them to the next Conclave. 

When the 1907 Conclave met it was found that “owing to a peculiar cir¬ 
cumstance” so the reports read, the work done on the revision of the Con¬ 
stitution and By-laws had to be “done over again.” Consequently much of the 
time of the meetings was occupied with “doing over again” much that had 
been done at the Chicago Conclave the year before. After much time was 
spent in working out the provisions for the basic law, it was “determined 
that the Fraternity had grown to such proportions that its fundamental law 
should be revised and rewritten.” So writes Brother Harry E. Kilmer in the 
first number of the fourth volume of The Journal. He continues, “The land¬ 
marks were not to be departed from but additions and certain alterations were 
to be made which experience showed to be necessary. Previous conclaves had 
spent a large part of their time upon the constitution and the conclave was 
found to be too cumbersome to draw up such an instrument, and the time 
given to a conclave was too short to frame a constitution and by-laws care¬ 
fully.” It was therefore determined at the suggestion of A. K. Wilson, hon¬ 
orary member from Kansas , that a committee of five, appointed by the presi¬ 
dent, should meet prior to the Conclave at Champaign and there frame a 
Constitution and By-laws for submission and ratification by the Conclave. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a new committee was appointed by Grand President Tilton con¬ 
sisting of A. K. Wilson, chairman, and W. L. Miggett, Michigan, M. C. Tan- 
quary, Illinois , C. J. Knisely, Ohio State , and H. E. Kilmer, Missouri. 

It was this committee (Knisely did not participate in the work) that re¬ 
ported a complete revision of the Constitution to the 1908 Conclave and added 
such By-laws as were deemed essential. Twelve pages of the typed minutes of 
that Conclave are occupied with the report of the committee and the actions 
of the Conclave, although those pages do not show the length of the arguments 
or the disputes about the wording of various provisions that took place. The 
Conclave did provide the Fraternity with its first revised Constitution, a docu¬ 
ment that was considerably longer than the original one. 

Apparently no printed copies of this Constitution are available but one 
gathers from the actions taken at the Conclave that it differs but little from 
the original laws except in wording and in the clarification of some items of 
procedure. Some things were changed: the Grand Council was reduced from 
five members to four, the Second Grand Vice-President having been dropped; 
provision was made for the adoption of a Grand Seal; and changes in the 
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requirements pertaining to certain colleges, as well as the frequency of Grand 
Conclaves, were discussed and proposed. 

When the 1909 Conclave met in Philadelphia on September 15, there were 
still some matters that did not satisfy the chapters so new amendments 
were proposed. Furthermore the Grand President, Joseph R. Wilson, Frank¬ 
lin, complained bitterly that the Constitution vested too little power in his 
office and he wanted something done about it. As a result, an amendment was 
submitted to the chapters giving the president “the duties of supervision and 
control usually vested in the office of chief .executive.” This was merely a 
spelling out of the powers that ordinarily belong to a presiding officer of an 
organization. This, with several other amendments specifying other duties 
for the president and providing for special pins for the officers, were ap¬ 
proved by the Conclave. The suggestion to change the names of the chapters 
from Hebrew letter designations that had been voted down the previous year 
was not submitted to the chapters, as the Conclave refused to approve it. 

Since a number of the laws of Acacia relating to specific duties of officers, 
chapter duties and records, Conclaves, and matters pertaining to application 
for an revocation of charters had been gathered together into a set of By¬ 
laws, some additions were made to them and some explanatory material was 
enacted. 

For the next few years additions were made to the By-laws and amend¬ 
ments were proposed to the Constitution. Some of these amendments were of 
the perennial variety like the question of dual membership. These were as 
regularly voted down by the chapters as they were approved by the Conclaves. 

In 1910, more explanatory amendments were enacted, but a significant 
change was made in the names of the chapter officers, the titles president and 
vice-president giving way to the titles Venerable Dean and Senior Dean. 

At the 1912 Conclave again, there was a series of explanatory amendments, 
concerned with the application for charters and the information required 
from the applying organization. 

So the legislative process had gone on for a number of years until there was 
an undigested body of law that was like an impenetrable maze. It had been 
felt that everything that some delegate or some group of delegates envisioned 
as wrong or lacking in the organization should be the subject of some part of 
the fundamental law or the By-laws. As a result the whole structure had be¬ 
come unwieldy. When the Conclave met in 1913, at Grand President Shepard- 
son’s suggestion, it was decided that a complete revision was necessary and a 
committee to make that revision was ordered by the Conclave with instruc¬ 
tions to report at the next Conclave. In addition, several delegates submitted 
an amendment to change the names of the chapters from the Hebrew letter 
designations to that of the institution where the chapter was located. This 
item, like many more noted in this part of the story, has already been treated, 


fully in its proper place in the history but is noted here merely to help round 
out the story of the development of the Constitution. 

The revision that was submitted by a committee appointed at the Con¬ 
clave in 1914 was considered article by article and then sent to the chapters. 
This committee consisted of C. J. Hemphill, Syracuse , C. K. Morse, Nebraska , 
H. G. Hansell, California , and M. M. Vance, Yale. The minutes of the Con¬ 
clave and the minutes of the Council do not show whether there had been 
preliminary work or not, although the thoroughness of the suggestions would 
indicate that much of the work of revision had been done beforehand. In 
fact—and this is an aside—the minutes of this Conclave are most unsatisfac¬ 
tory both in the published and the typewritten copies. We do learn, neverthe¬ 
less, that each item was considered and acted on. 

The revised Constitution consisted of seven articles entitled respectively, (I) 
Name, (II) Membership, (III) Grand Conclave, (IV) Grand Council, (V) 
Officers, (VI) Chapters, and (VII) Amendments. There was little change 
in these articles beyond a more appropriate choice of words in some instances 
and some condensation in others. One exception to this general reaction was 
the change that was made in the article relating to amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution. Here the old provision that required a three-fourths vote of the chap¬ 
ters to approve an amendment was changed to require only a two-thirds vote. 

There were, however, significant additions to the Preamble. In addition 
to general statements of the earlier version, clauses were added to strengthen 
the whole pronouncement. It reads as follows in this the revised version, the 
italicized words are the additions: 

“We, students, faculty and alumni of various universities and colleges 
being Master Masons, and believing that the principles of Freemasonry 
are worthy of the most careful cultivation among universities (sic) and 
college brethren , do hereby adopt this Constitution for the purpose of 
strengthening the ties of friendship one with another , to develop a greater 
zeal for the Masonic institution , to prepare ourselves as educated men to 
take a more active part and have a greater influence in the affairs of the 
community in which we reside , and above all to seek the truth and know¬ 
ing it to give light to those with whom we may be associated as we travel 
along life’s pathway •” 

This wording has been preserved in all the following revisions with one ex¬ 
ception. After the Masonic requirement was dropped as a prerequisite for 
membership, the words following the word “colleges” in the first line were 
deleted so that the provision read, “We students, faculty and alumni of various 
universities, do hereby adopt,” etc. 

Some of the proposed articles and sections caused considerable debate like 
the section regarding the limitation of honorary members to five, and a pro- 
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posed section which prescribed the number of chapter publications that should 
be issued each year. 

In a following session of the Conclave three sections of the original draft of 
the revision were changed so that they would be more nearly in accord with 
the thinking of the Conclave. After that had been done, the By-Laws were 
considered seriatim. These, as the name implies, were a series of acts or laws 
that were a summation of the customs of the organization and that, although 
equally binding as the constitutional provisions, were more subject to change 
and therefore more easily changed. As proposed by the committee, there were 
thirty-four sections. They dealt with matters of charter applications, methods % 

of pledging, requirements of living in the chapter houses, fees and per capita 
taxes, expenses of delegates and Grand Officers at Conclaves, the duties of 
the officers in financial matters, the badges of the Fraternity, the choice of the 
official jeweler, and the publications of the Fraternity. 

Because there had already arisen a number of cases where it was necessary 
to discipline a chapter or a member, it had been necessary likewise to set up 
some procedures for conducting investigations and conducting trials of of¬ 
fenders. These regulations were now gathered together as a separate section 
in the By-laws that was headed Trials and Punishments and sections \ 

35 to 48 prescribed the methods to be employed in such instances. Since 
sections 9 and 10 had considered the revocation and suspension of charters, 
these fourteen sections of the By-laws dealt entirely with the trials of members. I 

A forty-ninth section dealt with the chartering of alumni chapters and 
the fiftieth provided the means of amendment of the By-laws. 

When the Tenth Grand Conclave met in San Francisco in September 1915, 
the Grand Council reported that of all the sections of the revised Constitu¬ 
tion submitted to the chapters during the preceding year only two had been 
rejected, namely, Article II, sec. 9, which limited to five the number of 
honorary members that a chapter might have on its rolls, and Article VI, sec. 

15, prohibiting dual membership. 

At this Conclave, thirteen new amendments were introduced and ap¬ 
proved. Of these only one was rejected by the chapters, and that as usual was 
the one that sought to eliminate dual membership. Those that were adopted 
were interesting. Honorary members were limited to four for each chapter; I ^ 

a new officer to be known as the Grand Counsellor was approved and his 
duties were prescribed; the Grand Council was constituted a permanent 
Committee on Endowment;” three amendments were approved regarding 
the kinds of membership, active, affiliated, and associate, and the status of 
a resigned member as well as the process by which one might resign from 
Acacia. These were duly proclaimed by Grand President Frazer in the May, 

1916 issue of The Acacia Journal. In addition to these constitutional pro¬ 
visions, several amendments were made at this Conclave (1915) to the code 


of procedure in order to clarify proceedings and to take care of inequities 
that had developed. 

When the Eleventh Conclave met at the home of the Purdue Chapter in 
1916, three amendments were approved for the By-laws; the first concerned 
a pledging fee of Eight Dollars, the second required that all real estate con¬ 
tracts entered into by the chapters must first be submitted to and approved 
by the Grand Council, and the third demanded that no candidate be pledged 
until he had offered proof of his Masonic affiliation. With regard to the Con¬ 
stitution, three amendments were concerned with the office of Grand Coun¬ 
sellor, the elimination of the office of Grand Vice-President and a further 
delineation of the President’s duties. The last proposal submitted was the 
perennial one about dual membership, which as usual was vetoed by the 
chapter vote. 

Since the nation was at war in 1917 and fraternity life everywhere was 
disrupted, no Conclave was held in September of that year. On May 31, 1918, 
however, “A special War Conference of the Acacia Fraternity was held in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago.” Once again dissatisfaction was expressed with the 
Constitution and By-laws. This time, Grand President Harry Brown expressed 
the opinion that the strain of war time conditions and the need for super¬ 
vision, not provided for adequately by the laws of the Fraternity, together 
with the lack of means provided for carrying the organization under such ad¬ 
verse conditions, have “demonstrated the gross inadequacy of our Constitu¬ 
tions and By-laws.” “If they ever served the purpose, we have certainly out¬ 
grown them and are now badly in need of a recompilation of laws worthy 
of the dignity and activity of Acacia.” At the conclusion of the War Con¬ 
ference, as reported in The Acacia Spirit Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 4, we read, 
“Grand President Brown appointed the following standing committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws to prepare a practically new code for the fraternity 
and make a report at the next conclave: Francis W. Shepardson, R. Cecil 
Fay, Irwin W. Driehaus and Oscar C. Hull.” 

When the Conclave finally convened at the Illinois Chapter house on 
September 16, 1919, former Grand President Shepardson, the chairman of 
the committee, charged with making the revision reported: 

“It is with great regret that I report that owing to the sudden and 
tragic death of my colleague on the committee, former Grand Vice- 
President R. Cecil Fay, the Conclave is denied the benefits of his wise 
advice and this report represents the view of but one individual. 

“I recommend that serious consideration be given to an entire re¬ 
writing of the constitution of Acacia.” . . . 

In other words the job of revising the Constitution had been handed over 
to Brother Fay and when he died the situation regarding the document was 
just as it had been left by the previous Conclave. Accordingly, there was ap- 
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pointed as a permanent Committee on Constitution, B. L. Kirk, Illinois , and 
former Grand Presidents F. W. Shepardson and George E. Frazer. Since these 
three resided close to each other it was hoped that they might arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the whole problem. 

On September 20, 1920, the Thirteenth Conclave met at Minneapolis and on 
the twenty-third, the fourth day of the Conclave, the committee report was 
called for. An excuse for the failure of the committee to report a revision had 
already been offered by the Grand Secretary Ekblaw, who said, “During the 
past year this committee has been greatly hindered in its work by the dis¬ 
organization of the Fraternity; . . . Our organic law needs thorough re¬ 
vision and codification; but whatever revision is made must be done thought¬ 
fully, carefully, and conscientiously by men who have the Fraternity at heart 
and who are well schooled in its history, its traditions and its ideals.’* 

As a result there was no surprise when the chairman Brother Kirk reported, 

“Having made a thorough investigation we are confident that our 
present constitution is in need of many changes, some more or less radi¬ 
cal. Our Fraternity needs a basic law which will assure a closer unity 
in our national organization and one that will provide greater con¬ 
tinuity of ideals. The question is whether this change should be im¬ 
mediate or rather a growth from what we have ... As a general thing 
slow and steady development of growth is more conducive of harmony 
and strength. 

“Your committee takes it that its duty is to act in an advisory ca¬ 
pacity as to making constitutional changes and in submitting suggestions 
to the conclave for the purpose of getting the ideas of the various mem¬ 
bers of the conclave which themselves reflect the ideas of the various 
chapters. We believe that sooner or later an entire new constitution 
should be submitted embodying the best of the present one and in¬ 
cluding many new ideas, and that it should change almost entirely some 
phases of our present organization. Such a constitution can not be 
drawn without thorough study, and it should not be submitted until our 
Fraternity is prepared for it. This year has been a reaction from the war 
period. Many changes are seen in the personnel of our Fraternity and 
many widely differing ideas exist at present so that it is difficult to get 
the views of the various chapters and members. 

“Your committee, therefore, thinks that this at least is not the proper 
time to submit an entirely revised constitution, but we would like to sub¬ 
mit certain suggestions.” 

The committee then asked for debate on six items. Four of them had to do 
with greater powers for the officers and the Council, although three of these 
four powers are inherent in the offices themselves. The fourth provided for 
staggering the election of officers, an item that had already been approved 


in principle. The fifth determined a new fiscal year policy, and the sixth was 
the only one that had anything that savored of the radical in it. This was the 
question of permanency for chapter advisers and their attendance at the 
Conclaves to make a more or less permanent group of Conclave members, a 
sort of upper house arrangement. 

When the items that the committee had approved were presented for de¬ 
bate and action, the permanency of advisers was approved but the suggestion 
of the committee to constitute these adviser delegates an upper house or senate 
at the Conclaves, thus making it a bi-cameral body, was defeated. The amend¬ 
ment to elect officers for a two-Conclave period and stagger the elections 
so that not more than three might be elected at any one Conclave was adopted. 
Several other amendments prescribing and circumscribing the duties of the 
officers were adopted and then came the perennial dual membership pro¬ 
vision which the Conclave again submitted to the chapters. Besides a debate 
on the name of the Fraternity publication, this is the sum of the actions on 
constitutional matters acted on by the Conclave, other than the authorization 
to the Grand President to appoint a committee to arrange for the “Publica¬ 
tion of a new Constitution and By-Laws of Acacia.” This committee con¬ 
sisted of John W. Shera, Purdue , former Grand Treasurer, and C. E. Nelson, 
Stanford , and George N. Lamb, Nebraska. 

On March 21, 1921, announcement was made of the approval by the chap- 
i ters of the amendments enacted at the 1920 Conclave, including as was most 

remarkable the prohibition of dual membership. As noted above, most of the 
amendments were concerned with chapter advisers, powers of the Grand 
Council and of the Grand Officers. So apparently the way was paved for the 
committee to prepare its revision of the Constitution for the next Conclave 
especially since the 1921 meeting of that body was postponed for a year for 
financial reasons. 

In the July, 1922, issue of The Acacia Journal, was the announcement that 
John W. Shera “recently has finished the laborious task of piloting a commit¬ 
tee through a revision of the Constitution and By-Laws.” (Vol. XVI, p. 11.) 
Then in his Conclave address at the sweltering meeting in Lawrence, Kansas, 
in September, 1922, Grand President Brown announced that the revision of 
k the Constitution and By-laws had been printed and distributed to the chap¬ 

ters. Since this revision had never been submitted to the chapters, the action 
seems to be just another in the autocratic extra-constitutional actions of this 
post-war Grand Council. 

Somewhere along the line in the 1920 Conclave, although the printed 
record does not show it, arose the idea of a Committee on Jurisprudence whose 
duty it would be to recommend to the Council, interpretation of the laws of 
Acacia. It is mentioned first in the printed record of the last session of that 
Conclave when Grand Secretary Ekblaw referred to “the Committee on Juris- 
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prudence as it is to be constituted hereafter.” The next mention of such a 
committee appears in The Acacia Journal (Vol. XVI, p. 231.) when Cecil 
B. Holman, Wisconsin, in an article entitled “National Committees Gather,” 
reports that “The Committee on Jurisprudence consists of Bonum Lee Kirk, 
Illinois, Champaign, Ill.; George E. Frazer, Wisconsin, and Francis W. Shep- 
ardson, Chicago ” This is the same committee that was supposed to revise the 
Constitution and By-laws, and now it turns up as a body to issue “instructions 
governing procedure in conducting a trial.” 

At the Fourteenth Conclave in Lawrence,'Kansas, in 1922, this commit¬ 
tee through its chairman—the other members of the committee were not pres¬ 
ent—proposed that sections 34 to 46 of the By-laws, which had to do with 
the conduct of trials of members, be replaced by a new set of sections to be 
numbered 33 to 39. This report was referred to the Conclave Committee on 
Jurisprudence consisting of Bonum L. Kirk, Illinois, Weightstill Woods, Chi~ 
cago, Frank Jenks, Wisconsin, C. B. Kenney, Chicago, and Dale Robertson, 
Indiana. This change, however, seems never to have been considered, much 
less acted upon, bv the Conclave, for it was not reported out either by this com¬ 
mittee or by the Executive Committee to which the report was referred by 
order of the Grand President. 

Up until 1922, then, several significant ideas had been incorporated into 
constitutional provisions. They are mentioned here in the way of a summary. 

1. Hebrew letters dropped, 1913. 

2. Endowment Fund provisions first incorporated in the Constitution, 1908. 

3. Number of honorary members restricted, 1914. 

4. Setting up of Alumni Chapters for local chapters and for localities, 1912. 

5. Inclusion in By-laws of a Code of Procedure, 1917. 

6. Elimination of dual membership, 1920. 

7. A change in the method of ratifying amendments. 

The 1922 and 1923 Conclaves passed without serious inroads having been 
made on the Constitution. In 1925, however, there came a new and sudden 
rash of proposed amendments that, when all is considered, added little and 
subtracted little from the structure as it was. The amendments proposed were 
almost entirely matters of wording in an effort to secure what was supposed to 
be more explicitness. An amendment making the Endowment Fund a “Triad 
Life Subscription Fund” was adopted but was later vetoed by the chapters. 

The 1925 Conclave also adopted a resolution providing for the appoint¬ 
ment o f a committee to codify, revise, and reorganize the Constitution and By¬ 
laws. Charles Swindler of the George Washington Chapter and chairman of 
the Committee on Constitution, in calling for a complete revision of the docu¬ 
ment had remarked, “Our present Constitution has just grown up, if my un¬ 
derstanding is correct. It has not even the status of formal action of the Con¬ 
clave. It is very much a crazy quilt draft resulting from amendments made 


by succeeding Conclaves.” He already had remarked that “there is a great 
deal of material in these By-laws which perhaps should be in the Constitution 
and certain items in the Constitution that might better be in the By-laws.” 

In pursuance of the resolution, on January 2, 1926, Grand President Dye 
appointed David A. Embury, Columbia, chairman, Grand Secretary Ekblaw, 
and Paul Amundsen, Harvard, to do the work. This committee immediately 
set to work and made its report at the Estes Park Conclave in September 1927. 
It was, as had been promised, a complete overhauling of the entire corpus of 
Acacia law. Fifteen amendments also were proposed. They proposed first of 
all a change in nomenclature so that all Grand Officers and Committees be¬ 
came National Officers and Committees. They added a new officer, the Na¬ 
tional Judge Advocate and made him an ex-officio member of the Juris¬ 
prudence Committee to which Committee all proposed amendments to the 
Constitution were to be submitted “not less than three months prior to the 
Conclave at which such legislation is proposed.” This committee was to be a 
sort of clearing house to shut off unnecessary legislation and to fit needed 
legislation into the present scheme of things. There were several amend¬ 
ments regarding chapter officers and chapter indebtedness, regarding the 
Archives and the keeper thereof, and one about the duties of the Grand Coun¬ 
sellor. There was action, too, on the matter of dividing the chapters into prov¬ 
inces for inspection purposes, and at the National Council meeting on January 
28, 1928, in Chicago, the division was made and the inspectors were appointed 
for the six provinces into which the Fraternity was divided. 

This revision with the amendments was sent to the chapters for approval 
immediately after the Conclave and was proclaimed as having been approved 
by the chapters on January 2, 1928, by National President Dye. So they be¬ 
came the law of the Fraternity and were immediately inserted in the revised 
Constitution and put in force. It was the first approved revision since before 
World War I since the 1922 document was not acted upon by the Conclave 
nor was it referred to the chapters for approval. 

It would be a mere filling up of space to make an examination of this re¬ 
vision and re-arrangement for it covers thirty-three pages of very small printed 
type. It is sufficient to say that there was a considerable amount of rephrasing 
of sections and much shuffling about of material so that matters that belonged 
together logically were grouped in that way. The sections were arranged under 
three headings, (1) Constitution; (2) By-laws; and (3) Code of Procedure. 
Nothing was incorporated in any of the three parts that had not already been 
enacted into law at some time or other. Some sections, however, were dropped 
either because they were no longer operative or because they were mere repe¬ 
tition of other sections. Under each heading the laws were divided into arti¬ 
cles and the articles into sections. At the end of the report a table was placed 
showing how the sections submitted were taken from the laws already in¬ 
corporated in the existing Constitution and how they had been rearranged. 
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After this part of the report had been adopted as a whole, fourteen amend¬ 
ments, as was indicated above, were proposed to correct matters not ade¬ 
quately provided in the existing law and to add matters that seemed to im¬ 
prove present practice or form. These two have been noted above. On the 
whole it was a most commendable piece of work and it reflected great credit 
on the chairman of the committee, David A. Embury and on his co-workers, 
Paul Amundsen, and the Grand Secretary W. Elmer Ekblaw. 

Tinkering with the Constitution began again at the Conclave at Ithaca, 
New York in 1929, when seven amendments were proposed. Two had to do 
with chapter advisers, one with the manner of submitting new legislation to 
the Committee on Jurisprudence, one defined the term, “Alumnus,” one con¬ 
sidered pledging, one membership reports. All of these were later approved 
by the chapters. A seventh which would have forced life subscriptions on all 
members was vetoed by the chapters. 

On September 7, 1931, the National Conclave again assembled at Estes 
Park, Colorado, and three sets of amendments were proposed. The first one 
had to do with the status of a member of a defunct chapter. It was later ap¬ 
proved by the chapters. The second was a series of articles setting up alumni 
chapters. This, also was approved but has since become practically dead letter. 

It was the third amendment that produced the most drastic change in the 
Fraternity. Here we must recapitulate briefly the reasons for the action that 
was taken. For a long time it had become increasingly evident that something 
must be done about the limitation of membership to members of the Masonic 
Fraternity. There was a growing situation in the colleges which showed that 
the freshman classes were being composed of younger men. It was also evident 
that this situation would become more pronounced as the years passed. Be¬ 
sides, with this handicap, the chapters were finding that the competition for 
members of real fraternity caliber was causing extreme hardship. It had been 
necessary to discipline several of the chapters for evading the membership 
requirements in order to survive, and it was a question whether the actions 
taken in these cases would not be necessary in wholesale quantity if no help 
was forthcoming. So it was not an action taken on the spur of the moment that 
precipitated one of the most acrimonious debates that had taken place in any 
Conclave when it was proposed that sons of Masons be admitted to member¬ 
ship. A series of five amendments effecting this change was ultimately adopted 
and on submission to the chapters approved. 

This Conclave also appointed a new committee on Jurisprudence consisting 
of Floyd E. Nelson, Minnesota , Frank Jenks, Wisconsin, and Lloyd H. Rup- 
penthal, Kansas , Chairman, to make another edition of the laws. Their 
principal adjustment was a revision of the numbering system of the sections 
and articles so that it would be easier in the future to make additions or sub¬ 
tractions in any of the three parts of the fundamental laws. The system was 


quite simple: the three main divisions provided the first digit in the number¬ 
ing system. This was followed by a hyphen or dash while the number of the 
article formed the first digit of what could be a four digit number provided 
there were as many as a hundred sections in a given article. Ordinarily, how¬ 
ever, the second part of the number consisted of but three digits. Therefore if 
the section referred to was the eighth section of article five of the Constitution, 
the number would be 1—508; or if it were section six of the twelfth article of 
the Code of Procedure it would be 3—1206. There was also provided a means of 
tracing the history of each section by an appended note to each section in¬ 
dicating the origin of the section and any amendments that had been made 
to it. A further addition was made to the printed edition in that “Annotations 
of opinions of the Judge Advocate have been included for the first time, thus 
giving the user ready reference to official interpretation of respective sections. 
The references are to issue and page numbers of The Triad wherein the Judge 
Advocate’s opinions may be found.” (Quoted from the Preface to the 1938 
edition of the Constitution.) Appended is a complete cross reference index that 
makes it easy to find any item contained in the printed set of laws. 

Reprintings have been made in 1943 and in 1950. There is no change in the 
method but such additions have been made as were necessitated by amend¬ 
ments to one or the other of the three parts of the laws. The 1943 edition was 
edited by the National Editor Herschel L. Washington and that of 1950 was 
made under the supervision of the Jurisprudence Committee consisting of 
Herschel L. Washington, Kansas , Chairman, George Patterson, Cincinnati , 
and Paul Brown, Oklahoma. 

Between 1931 and the present time only a few changes have been made 
that are significant, but so significant are they that they deserve some space 
here. 

The first of these changes came in 1933. This was in the midst of a de¬ 
pression that was being felt greatly in all walks of American life. In the Oc¬ 
tober, 1933, issue of The Triad appears the following statement, “The fra¬ 
ternity has found it impossible to continue under the restrictions imposed at 
the Estes Park Conclave in 1931, and has voted, subject to the referendum 
vote of the chapters to amend the Constitution as indicated above.” This item 
above quoted a proposed amendment that would open the membership not 
only to the sons of Masons but also to “a brother of a Master Mason, or to 
a person who has been recommended by two Master Masons.” This amend¬ 
ment was approved by a so-called “unassembled conclave” by a large vote 
and by a 20 to 7 referendum vote of the chapters. Thus the Masonic require¬ 
ment for membership was entirely abolished and Acacia became an active 
competitor for members with all the Greek letter organizations on university 
and college campuses where its chapters were located. 

There is some doubt in the mind of the present writer of the constitution¬ 
ality of this “Unassembled Conclave,” although he is entirely in accord with 
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its wisdom. Perhaps it was one of those cases where the National Council 
placed expediency before constitutional principle. President Robert Lewis 
explained the reason for the action in his statement quoted again in the Oc¬ 
tober, 1933, issue of The Triad. It was concurred in by the three lawyer mem¬ 
bers of the Council and perhaps was no more extra-legal than was the post¬ 
ponement of the Conclaves during World War I. It was however a stretching 
of interpretation to say that the Constitutional provision I—1405 which says 
“The National Council shall have power, upon the affirmative vote of four 
members, to convene the National Conclave for emergent reasons at any 
time,” empowered to call of! the Conclave and substitute a shadow Conclave 
for a real one. But then your writer is not a lawyer who can twist law into 
intents of law, but a mere professor of English who thinks he understands the 
denotation of English words. 

A second important change came in 1937 abolishing the office of Judge 
Advocate. The duties of this officer were transferred to the Committee on 
Jurisprudence with the chairman of the committee assuming practically all 
the legal duties that previously had been assigned to the Judge Advocate by 
the 1927 Conclave. 

At the 1939 Conclave it was ordered that chapter advisers be elected 
biennially and that the National Secretary should collect alumni dues. The 
first of these provisions proved to be workable but the second did not. 

War again precluded a meeting of the National Conclave in 1943 and 
1945, so that it was not until August 28, 1946 that another Conclave was con¬ 
vened. This Conclave met at Northwestern University. Two significant amend¬ 
ments were made at that time to the By-laws. A new article, number 8, was 
added, the first section of which provided for pledge training and although it 
permitted “extra pledge duties ... as discipline,” it ordered that “no pledge 
shall be subjected to corporal punishment of any kind. Practices which have 
been known as ‘Hell Week’ and any similar practices are strictly forbidden.” 
Although rough practices had been frowned upon from the beginning of the 
Fraternity, this was the first time that it had been made subject for legislation. 
It was, at this time, in keeping with the growing practice in all fraternities 
to eliminate anything that might be physically harmful to a candidate, or that 
might be construed to be detrimental to his dignity as a man. The second sec¬ 
tion of this new article emphasized this point. Under the heading, “Mock Ini¬ 
tiation,” it proclaimed, “No Physical Peril or Punishment. No pledge shall be 
subjected to paddling or any other form of corporal punishment or placed in 
physical peril. Undignified activities, either private or public, such as quests, 
treasure hunts, and road trips, are specifically prohibited.” 

It was left for the Twenty-sixth Conclave that met at Boulder, Colorado, 
on August 27, 1950, to make a new overhauling of the Constitution. The 
changes were wholesale; more than seventy changes in the laws were made. 


Some were merely rewordings of old laws, and many were caused by the 
adoption of some amendments that had for their purpose the centralizing of 
the authority of the Fraternity in a central office in charge of an Executive 
Secretary. Additions also gave more power to the National Council. 

The principal changes may be summarized briefly at this place. There was 
first of all a curious addition to the first article. The first section of that article 
had remained the same throughout our history but now it was felt by some 
one that an addition must be made to it and so a second section entitled, 
“Purpose,” declared that “The fraternity is organized for fraternal, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes.” One asks why it was felt to be necessary to 
make this statement when what it says is already said in the Preamble and 
said in much better language. 

It has already been noted that an Executive Secretary was provided for 
in these amendments and his duties are set forth explicitly in Article II. Not 
only is he charged with all the duties of the former National Secretary but 
he is also given such assistants as he may require and is allowed to “draw 
checks upon a revolving fund established in the name of the Fraternity for the 
purpose of paying small and incidental bills.” Under his supervision also are 
placed “one or more traveling secretaries whose duties shall be prescribed by 
the National Council.” These provisions eliminated therefore not only the 
National Secretary but also put an end to the work of the National Counsellor 
although that officer was continued as a member of the Council, largely to pro¬ 
vide for a succession in case a calamity might ensue that would deprive the 
Fraternity at one fell swoop of the services of the President and the Vice- 
Presidents. 

Under the new scheme then, the National Council was to be composed of a 
president, two vice-presidents, a national counsellor, and a treasurer. Since 
this arrangement also eliminated the National Editor, it was further provided 
that the National Council should appoint at its discretion such person or 
persons as it chose to edit the Magazine or such other papers as were to be 
published. Since this work was to be done in the central office, the editing 
has been done by persons who already have had some experience as traveling 
secretaries. 

Some changes were also made in the Endowment Fund provisions but 
these were matters of incidental and not elementary character. 

By By-law provision, financial advisers in each chapter, a matter that had 
previously been suggested, were regularly recognized and provisions were 
made for their biennial election in the same manner as chapter advisers. 

A great deal of care was taken to define carefully the classes of membership 
and to provide for regulations governing alumni, affiliate, faculty, and hon¬ 
orary membership. These, however, are matters of detail that have no place 
other than mention in a history of this kind. 
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Finally, the constitutional revision debate spent a great amount of time 
discussing the question of membership requirements and arrived at the follow¬ 
ing solution. After specifying the requirements that the candidate must be a 
Master Mason, a son or brother of a Master Mason, or one who had been 
recommended by two Master Masons, this statement was added in explana¬ 
tion of these persons, “and each of whom at the time of his pledging and 
initiation was not an adherent of any creed or organization which seeks to 
restrain its members from affiliation with Masonc Organizations.” 


B. Publications 

A comprehensive history of the publications of the Acacia Fraternity would 
require a fairly large booklet in itself. In a general account of the Fraternity 
one must be content with a brief summary. 

The first printed publication of the Fraternity was an 82 page pamphlet, 
5/ 2 by 8/ 2 inches, issued under date of May, 1906. It was printed on ordinary 
paper with an orange-yellow cover on which was a representation of the 
Acacia pin with its multi-studded sides—there were twenty-four jewels 
around its edges. In the smaller triangles, within the large one, were the 
Hebrew letters Shin, Teth, and He placed counter-clockwise as was correct. 
The inscription on the cover was JOURNAL OF THE ACACIA FRA¬ 
TERNITY. This title is a definite description of its contents. It contained a re¬ 
view of the year and a half of the history of the organization. There were ac¬ 
counts of the proceedings of the first Conclave, articles about the founding of 
the Fraternity, a reprint of the Constitutions of the Michigan Chapter and of 
the Fraternity itself, and stories of a Masonic nature. 

A year later, February, 1907, appeared Vol. II, Number 1. The page was 
larger than that of the first issue, the outside measurements being 6% by 10 
inches, a size that was to remain constant for all future issues of The Journal 
as it later came to be called. This number contained a complete record of the 
Second Conclave together with what probably is the first Acacia song, a com¬ 
position of Mrs. Lewis C. Goodrich, called “Aleph of Acacia.” This issue 
contained chapter letters, pictures of the chapter groups and complete di¬ 
rectory of the names of those who composed the several chapters. There were, 
too, the other features of Masonic and Acacia lore that were to be so familiar 
in the years to come. 

With the third volume, again a single issue, a cover, destined to be perma¬ 
nent for a number of years, made its appearance. It was on black paper. The 
representation of the pin was in gold, and the printing was in white. As in the 
previous issues no editor is designated, but it is known that all three had been 
the work of the Grand Secretary. This editorial arrangement continued until 
1914, when William Mann became Editor, although the old system was re¬ 
vived in 1918, and continued until 1920, when T. Hawley Tapping became 
Editor. This third issue was probably edited by G. W. Cheney, the Secretary, 
since it was printed in Lincoln, Nebraska, Cheney’s home city. The first two 
issues probably had been the work of Clarence G. Hill, Secretary until the 
Third Conclave. 

Harry E. Kilmer, Missouri , became Secretary in 1908 and for the next six 
years he did double duty as Grand Secretary and Editor. With his coming into 
the secretaryship a new era in the magazine occurred. The name was changed 
from The Journal of the Acacia Fraternity to The Acacia Journal. He 
stated his ideas about the magazine in the first issue of the fourth volume. He 
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determined on more than one issue a year, and so in 1908-09, two issues ap¬ 
peared, and in the next three years three numbers a year were issued. In 
1912-13, there were two regular issues and a number known as Acacia Bul¬ 
letin, supposed to be secret and confidential, appeared. 

As has been noted above, it was Kilmer who laid down a definite policy for 
the magazine. There was to be more than one issue a year, he asserted, so that 
“the problems which confront the respective chapters” might be set forth. He 
hoped that by discussion, “comparison and elimination,” the Fraternity as a 
whole might be improved, and the work of the individual chapters might be 
focused and unification be achieved. He believed that the success, not only of 
The Journal but also of the whole Fraternity, would result from the consul¬ 
tation of many rather than by the expression merely of the Editor’s point of 
view. He further believed the magazine should be so constructed that it would 
have an appeal to the alumni as well as to the active members. To secure this 
result, he felt that news of the alumni should always be part of the material in 
each number. This policy he steadfastly pursued, and the principles thus laid 
down remained the policy of the magazine throughout its entire history under 
whomever might be the editor. 

In 1913, four associate editors were named, T. F. McCoy, Michigan , E. D. 
Flynn, California , A. A. Jenkins, Harvard , and L. A. Wilson, Cornell. It seems 
apparent, however, that Harry Kilmer did most of the work although the 
pressure on the secretary’s office was increasing. This increase of pressure 
forced him to turn over the editorship to William G. Mann, Franklin , who 
first as Acting Grand Editor and then as Grand Editor, together with a staff 
of associate editors, continued to issue The Journal until the outbreak of the 
war in 1917. Mann stated that “following the Dye Resolution of 1912,” he 
was appointing “an associate editor for each district.” Then he named the 
editors thus chosen and carefully set down the chapters that were to be in¬ 
cluded in each division. Mann continued in the main the policies of Kilmer, 
although he added several pages of news from other colleges. He also provided 
a “Masonic Section,” an editorial page, and items of alumni news arranged 
by chapters. 

With the onset of World War I, the regular issues of The Journal were 
suspended, the last number being that of May, 1917. For a full year nothing 
was issued. Then in December, 1918, a pamphlet, printed on ordinary news¬ 
print, appeared. It was edited by Francis W. Shepardson, as Grand Editor 
and bore the name The Acacia Spirit. It was a makeshift to keep alive the 
interest in the Fraternity. Five such issues appeared between December, 1918, 
and May, 1919. Then on May 31, 1919, the War Conference was held in 
Chicago and the full report of that meeting was printed in pamphlet form 
and sent to the chapters in August. 

In 1920, under the editorship of W. Elmer Ekblaw, who had held the office 
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of Grand President from 1918 to 1919, and was now the Grand Secretary, 
the minutes of the first post-war Conclave, September 16-18, 1919, were pub¬ 
lished. Although the magazine bore no volume number and was merely called 
The Acacia Journal, it was in every other way a number of The Journal. 

It is to be noted that the last issues of The Journal in the spring of 1917 
were numbered Volume XII. The Acacia Spirit of the spring of 1919 was 
called volume XIV. There was no volume identification of issue marked 
simply Acacia Journal whose contents are noted as of 1920, but when T. 
Hawley Tapping assumed the editorship in November, 1920, that number was 
called Volume XV, number 1. In other words it seems as though it had been 
decided somewhere to treat numbers of The Acacia Spirit as volume XIII 
and the Ekblaw publication of 1920 as volume XIV so that some continuity 
might be preserved as the regular issues were published. 

Under Tapping’s editorship which began with the issue of November, 1920, 
the title of the magazine bcame The Acacia Journal. Three numbers ap¬ 
peared during 1920-21, and in July, 1921, a sixteen page number appeared 
which was called The Journalette of Acacia. The May issue had been en- 
henced by a supplement that contained an alphabetized list of the members 
of the Fraternity with their current addresses and the employment. The same 
information was also listed by chapter membership. 

Under this new regime, the magazine blossomed. The somber black cover 
disappeared and was replaced by one in buff. The new cover carried each 
month a picture of some one of the chapter houses of the Fraternity. Besides 
the articles in the magazine seemed to have more snap to them and the il¬ 
lustrations, of which there were many, were most appropriate to the purpose 
of the publication. There was vigor in each part. 

At the end of 1921-22, a complete index of Acacia publications was issued 
as a supplement. This was the first of a number of indices which were printed. 
It contained not only a subject index but a member and author index as well. 

While all of these changes were taking place, dissatisfaction was voiced 
about the name of the magazine because of its nondescript character. Tapping 
objected strenuously to the name “Journal.” It has been pointed out in the 
body of this history that the dispute came to a head betwen 1920 and 1922. 
It was at the Conclave at Lawrence that the decision to change the name was 
made and The Journal became The Triad of Acacia. 

With new name, new covers were needed and after contests for designs were 
held and some of those that were submitted were tried, a generalized cover 
was selected. It was designed to make the paper look like leather and in the 
open section in the center of the page was placed each month an excellent 
pen and ink sketch executed by W. B. Shaw. These were of the various fra¬ 
ternity houses and ink sketches of some one of several chapter houses executed 
by W. B. Shaw. Tapping also continued the occasional publication of pamph- 
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let-sized magazines of approximately sixteen pages each. These now bore the 
name Triadot of Acacia and each issue was sent to all members of the Fra¬ 
ternity. 

In 1928 Herschel Washington, Kansas , took over the position of Editor. 
Many changes were made in the magazine. First, he enlisted the aid of E. 
Hubert Deines to make cover pictures for each issue. A series of remarkably 
good wood cuts and wood engravings followed as did a number of cuts for the 
inside of the magazine. Chapter letters as such disappeared and the news of 
value from the chapters appeared as special items in the news part of the paper. 
A page or two of exchanges and one of letters from the alumni were added. The 
whole interior format was changed. Instead of the news marching in straight 
columns on each page the columns and pages were broken into all sorts of 
shapes by illustrations and cuts. 

Not satisfied with these changes, Washington, in 1932, with volume 27, 
The Triad— he had changed the name to this shortened form when he took 
over in 1928—now appeared in a page of 8% by 11% inches. This was quite 
a departure from the accustomed 6 by 9 page. There were fewer pages and 
three columns instead of two on a page. New features were added, one of 
the more interesting being a page of quotations from prominent writers and 
speakers under the title of “Scissors and Paste-snippets.” Taken all in all, the 
magazine improved from year to year. After experimenting with the omission 
of chapter letters, Washington came back to them in a few years. 

When Washington turned the editorship over to William Ross in 1948, the 
only real change was in the cover which once again began to carry pen 
sketches by James B. Settles, excellent pictures of the chapter houses of the 
Fraternity. There was, however, a period between 1942 and 1948 when John 
Erwin did the actual work as Editor during which time the pen sketches, 
etchings and wood cuts gave way to half tones of paintings of one sort and 
another. In all of this time, however, from 1942 to 1948, the general oversight 
of the magazine appears to have been Washington’s and the general style re¬ 
mained the same as it was when he did the actual composition. 

With his return from service with the marines, Edgar R. Kelly, Illinois , took 
up the job of Editor after Ross resigned. Again the nature of the cover 
changed. After a symbolic Acacia cover on the first issue of volume forty-seven 
| in the fall of 1952, the succeeding issues show panoramic views of the 
I campuses of the universities where Acacia chapters are located and the lead 
j article in each issue is a description of the institution which is pictured on the 
cover. As was the case in some previous issues, emphasis seems to be upon the 
men who have succeeded or seem likely to succeed from among the actives 
and alumni of the chapters. Although there are chapter letters, they have often 
been summarized and the extraneous matter that had only purely local interest 
has been considerably curtailed. 
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The complete file of Journals and Triads is most valuable to those who 
would trace the progress of Acacia. 

Besides these regular magazines, there have been from time to time a num¬ 
ber of smaller, but equally important printed pamphlets published by the Fra¬ 
ternity. The Acacia Spirit has already been mentioned. In October, 1912, 
began a short series of pamphlets called Acacia Bulletin issued in imitation 
of the practice in some of the Greek letter fraternities. They were issued under 
the direction of Grand President Shepardson. They were marked “an official 
and confidential communication,” although as one looks back at these four 
issues, one finds it difficult to find anything that deserves being called secret 
or confidential. 

There is also a sixteen page pamphlet that Shepardson issued as a summary 
history of ten years of Acacia in 1913. It is interesting because it contains a 
selected bibliography, some of whose items are no longer available although 
nothing of importance is contained there that is not available elsewhere. 

During the period from 1920 onward there have been issued from time to 
time small bulletins that have borne such names as Journalette of Acacia, 
an d Triadot, and at some of the Conclaves appeared daily mimeographed 
sheets giving the news of the Conclave. These were called by various names the 
most notable ones called The Triaditty coming at the Cornell Conclave and 
at Estes Park. 

What was hoped by the editors as complete directories of the Fraternity 
were issued from time to time, the first complete one being compiled by Cecil 
L. Holman, Wisconsin , L. E. Meyer, Wisconsin , and William R. Morrison, 
Illinois , in May of 1921 although an attempt at a complete listing of all the 
members had been attempted in 1914. A chapter roll was issued in 1926. 

Under Tapping’s direction the index of all publications was issued first in 
1922 as noted above. This was continued by further indices as supplements to 
the magazine in 1924, 1926 and 1929. 

Notice has been taken also of the manuals for advisers and for active mem¬ 
bers. The first of these appeared in Vol. XVII, no. 1, in November, 1922. It 
was prepared by L. Armstrong Kern, Michigan , and Frank H. Coy, Iowa. 
This was the beginning of the chapter manuals and led gradually to the prepa¬ 
ration of what has become known as Pythagoras. This was a well edited book 
of instructions and information for the pledges of the Fraternity. The first 
complete edition came in December, 1933 as a part of The Triad. It was later 
issued, when all the parts were assembled, into a fairly good sized booklet in 
July, 1934. More compact and more handy editions appeared in 1940, 1948, 
and 1952. 

A song book, after many delays, was finally announced to be off the press 
in May of 1915. Since that time there have been numerous efforts to procure 
the publication of another one, but at this writing the book is still in progress 
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of compilation, although a second and third edition of the first book have 
been printed. 

Although it would be interesting to detail the nature of the publication and 
the material contained in the chapter publications, it would scarcely be profit¬ 
able at this time. All of the chapters have issued periodically local news in 
these papers. They are distributed primarily to the actives and alumni mem¬ 
bers of the chapter. Some few are mimeographed, some are quite elaborate. 
Some are issued at stated intervals and some appear sporadically. They are 
all designed to keep alive interest in the chapter and in the Fraternity as 
a whole. The names of these publications run the gamut from the inane to the 
sublime, from the symbolic to the purely ordinary. From time to time some 
have changed their names. Appended is the list of the chapters with the names 
of these publications and the changes that have taken place in them. 


California 

Memnon 

Cincinnati 

Fellow Crafter 

Chicago 

Midway Acacian 

Colorado 

Col Acacia 

Cornell 

Cornell Traveler, Nun Traveler, Traveler 

Harvard 

Acacia Bulletin 

Illinois 

Heth Hello, Hello 

Indiana 

Indiana Wreckage 

Iowa 

Iowa Tickler 

Iowa State 

The Rising Sun 

Kansas 

Letter From Home 

Kansas State 

Argos 

Miami 

Smoke Signals 

Michigan 

Founder 

Minnesota 

Sprig of Acacia 

Missouri 

Astonisher, Mummy 

Nebraska 

Daletli Asp, Asp 

New Hampshire 

The Ritrian 

Northwestern 

The Purple Pyramid 

Ohio 

On the Level 

Ohio State 

Ohio Acacian, Flask 

Oregon State 

Plumb line 

Penn State 

Penn State Acacian, The Ship's Log 

Purdue 

The Hour Glass 

Southern California 

Troy angles 

Stanford 

Stanford Triangle 

Syracuse 

Syracuse Visitor, Scarab 

Texas 

T riangles 
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U.C.L.A. Uclacian 

Washington Washington Acacian, The Euclid 

Washington State The Memnon 

Wisconsin Wisconsin Letter, Badger Acacia 
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C. Concerning Bibliography 

It has been deemed neither necessary nor expedient to provide in this 
volume an extended list of all the materials that have been consulted in its 
preparation. In place of such a list it seemed that a short essay indicating the 
nature of the source material that has been used, and pointing out where it 
might be found, would be a sufficient guide for anyone who might be suffi¬ 
ciently interested to pursue the subject further. Besides, for the casual reader, 
such an essay might more readily be scanned. 

Unfortunately, much that might be of value as sources has either been ir¬ 
reparably damaged by water because of improper storage or has been de¬ 
stroyed by former officers because they did not realize its ultimate historical 
value. What has been salvaged is stored in the Archives of the Fraternity in its 
central office in Evanston, Illinois. That which pertains to specific chapters, 
in so far as it has been preserved at all, is, we hope, kept by the chapters them¬ 
selves and should furnish material for future chapter histories. 

The principal sources of this present work are the publications of the Fra¬ 
ternity where reasonably full records of the activities of Acacia as a national 
organization have been preserved in printed form. In these same publications 
is also a fairly good record of the chapters, their organization, their successes 
and failures, and of their outstanding members whose collegiate and post-col- 
legiate activities merit mention. In them, too, is much correspondence from 
members as well as special articles expressing their views on matters pertinent 
to the history of the Fraternity. Much of these various matters has already 
been discussed at length in the body of this history. 

The entire minutes of the Conclaves have been consulted both in their 
printed form in the issues of The Journal and The Triad and the manuscript 
copies as far as they are available. These early minutes were kept by the 
various secretaries and in many cases are merely jottings of actions taken by 
the Conclaves. Debates that led up to these actions are not recorded. These 
manuscript minutes in typewritten form are preserved in the Archives. At 
the Purdue Conclave, in 1916, a stenographer was employed, but since that 
person was not accustomed to reporting meetings of this sort the minutes are 
but poorly kept and even in their complete form they leave much to be de¬ 
sired. From that time, however, regular stenographic reports recorded by 
professional stenographers provides complete material for more satisfactory 
examination, not only of the actions of the Conclaves but also of the debates 
that led up to those actions and the record votes taken on those actions. 

For the Council there is not the completeness of record that might be de¬ 
sired. The early actions of that body must be inferred from the reports it pre¬ 
sented to the Conclaves, for there were no regular meetings of the Council ex¬ 
cept at Conclave times until April 12, 1913, when Grand President Shepardson 
convened its first regular meeting at Champaign, Illinois. Even then no reg- 
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ular minute book was kept. Apparently notes were taken and the report to the 
Conclave that followed was all that was deemed necessary. With this starts 
however, one would expect that the Council might have been convened with 
some regularity, but this was not the case. As had been done in the previous 
years, much of the work assigned to the Council was conducted by correspond¬ 
ence among the officers and that correspondence was either not preserved or 
has been lost. 

After 1921, there was some regularity in the meetings of the Council but 
it was not until September, 1925, that a regular minute book for the Council 
was kept. This, too, is notable for the many omissions that characterized it. The 
various secretaries that kept it used their own discretion in making the entries 
and recorded mainly the actions taken by the Council omitting the recording 
of many of the pertinent discussions lest some one might learn of some of the 
“valuable secret material of the fraternity.” All of this was sheer foolishness 
for the memory of the members of an organization is never sure enough to 
trust it to remember important details. Besides members cease to occupy posts 
on the Council or they die and the record is lost. Nevertheless, there is some 
value in this minute book that was kept with varying degrees of completeness 
until February, 1940. A couple of years later a new council minute book was 
begun, a loose leaf affair that enabled the Executive Secretary to record the 
actions in more completeness in typewritten form. 

The Fraternity is deeply indebted to Brother William Marshall for pre¬ 
serving a great many manuscript items relating to the early history of Acacia. 
These were turned over to the Archives by his widow after Dr. Marshall 
died. Included among these items is a complete account of the Michigan- 
Minnesota dispute concerning which one was entitled to the honor of selecting 
the name of the Fraternity. There are also a number of Dr. Marshall’s manu¬ 
script accounts of the founding of the Fraternity, many of which appeared also 
in The Journal. 

There is also preserved in the Archives the first minute book of the Michigan 
Chapter. This record is in reality the entire story of the Acacia Fraternity from 
its founding through the first year of its existence, the year when the group 
at Ann Arbor was in reality the governing body of the whole organization. 
Written in long hand by the secretaries who served in 1904-05, and 1905-06, 
it is a detailed account of the efforts and struggles of those years to fan and 
keep alive the new born Fraternity. 

There is also the correspondence between Harlan Rowe, the first president 
of Acacia and Clarence Hill, its first secretary and ambassador. This cor¬ 
respondence has already been referred to your attention in an early chapter. 
Unfortunately there is little besides this correspondence and the printed arti¬ 
cles in The Journal to which one can go for information about the early days. 
Some of these articles in The Journal and later on in The Triad are the 


reminiscences of the founders and are valuable for the light they cast on men 
who made up the original Chapter at Michigan. 

An interesting example of the laxity in keeping records is evident in the 
case of the Chapter organized at Dartmouth College. Except for a blank char¬ 
ter with the names of what purports to be the Chapter there, nothing else con¬ 
cerning it seems to exist. The present writer was able to ascertain through 
the Dartmouth Alumni office the addresses of the living members of the first 
abortive Chapter. Correspondence with these gentlemen brought no results. 
Several of them, after almost fifty years, had no recollection of ever having 
been connected with the organization, even when confronted with the evi¬ 
dence. All of which goes to prove that reminiscences and memories are in¬ 
teresting but they do not furnish the kind of source material that an historian 
needs in preparing his history. 

In the case of the Constitution and the amendments that have been made 
to it from time to time, the Archives and the magazines of the Fraternity con¬ 
tain all the information that is necessary for one to have. The list begins with 
the Constitution adopted by the Michigan (Aleph) Chapter in 1904. That was 
followed by the first constitution as it was adopted at the first Conclave in 
1906. This latter document is preserved in the Archives in manuscript, signed 
by the first group of Grand Officers. As succeeding revisions were made printed 
copies were made and distributed to the chapters. A rather memorable one of 
these revisions was the one prepared largely by National Secretary W. Elmer 
Ekblaw with the help of David A. Embury (Columbia) and Paul Amundson 
(Harvard) in 1928. This was a complete revision together with a rearrange¬ 
ment of some of the sections in order to make the whole instrument more 
logical and more easily accessible. All these revisions have been discussed in 
the chapter on the Constitution. 

Similarly the Ritual and its development can be traced adequately since a 
complete file of these documents is kept in the Archives. They begin with 
the manuscript copy of the Michigan Chapter Ritual as adopted in 1904. 
This is followed by a typed copy of the ceremony adopted by the First Con¬ 
clave from which the first printed copy was issued in 1905. As additions or 
revisions were made, new editions were published, all of which are available 
in the Archives. In addition to those that are specifically Acacian, there is a 
typed copy of a ritual used by the Minnesota Acacia Club prior to the time it 
became a chapter of the Acacia Fraternity. It supplies the investigator of to¬ 
day with some very interesting information. 

Finally there are many letters, some of which are published and some of 
which gather dust in the Archives. The information they contain together 
with other items, published and unpublished, when pieced together, provide 
many important links in Acacia history. 

Until the present writer began his work on the history of the Fraternity, only 
one serious attempt has been made to write a volume that made any preten- 
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sions to completeness, although several abortive efforts were made to collect 
materials for such a work. In 1913, Francis W. Shepardson, Grand President 
of Acacia, prepared a sixteen page pamphlet that he called “Acacia, 1904- 
1913,” with the subtitle “Historical Sketch of the Fraternity.” Although it is 
just what the subtitle indicates, it contains in brief compass a fairly complete 
outline of the inception and growth of Acacia in the first decade of its ex¬ 
istence. 

It should be noted also that much that is contained in the present volume 
stems from information gathered from many members of the Fraternity and 
from the author’s own personal knowledge of its workings. This latter group 
of items, however, has been checked in each case as far as possible by compari¬ 
son of his knowledge with known authentic sources, as well as with his own 
memoranda made at the time the events occurred. 
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